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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

In  harmony  with  the  suggestions  presented  at  the  Saturday  morn- 
ing session  of  the  Conference  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  changing 
the  terminology  of  some  of  the  papers.  For  instance  we  have  sub- 
stituted "program  of  studies"  and  "curriculum,"  as  the  sense  seemed 
to  indicate,  where  "course  of  study"  was  used  indiscriminately.  In 
the  naming  of  high  school  grades  we  have  used  "ninth,"  "tenth," 
"eleventh"  and  "twelfth,"  or  "first,"  "second,"  "third"  or  "fourth 
year"  instead  of  "freshman,"  "sophomore,"  "junior"  and  "senior." 

The  general  character  of  the  reports  of  the  various  meetings,™ 
from  an  editorial  point  of  view,  is  an  improvement  over  that  of  last 
year.  There  is  still  need  of  insistence  on  the  part  of  committees,  in  ar- 
ranging programs,  that  a  carefully  written  (typed)  copy  be  furnished 
the  secretary  WITHOUT  REQUEST  FOR  RETURN.  This  copy 
should  be  ready  to  hand  over  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  SESSION 
AND  AS  SOON  AS  READ. 

The  general  policy  in  editing  these  proceedings  is  to  preserve  a 
record  of  all  essential  facts,  whether  of  business  details  of  proceed- 
ings or  of  reports  and  discussions.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  of 
the  material  published  has  little  intrinsic  value.  But  the  entire  pre- 
sentation may  be  taken  as  a  fair  index  of  the  present  situation  of  a 
particular  subject  with  regard  to  its  teaching  in  our  high  schools,  or 
the  existing  status  as  to  administrative  problems.  If  the  proceedings 
of  any  Section  for  a  given  year  do  not  measure  up  to  what  the  com- 
mittee may  believe  to  be  the  existing  standard  it  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  cornmittee  to  see  that  this  is  remedied  at  the  next  session. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need  of  prompt  commit- 
tee action  if  the  work  of  the  Conference  is  to  proceed  in  a  progressive 
way.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  purpose  of  such  a  gathering 
than  to  wait  until  fall  and  then  hurriedly  collect  the  numbers  for  a 
"program."  In  this  respect  a  conference,  if  it  be  a  conference,  must 
differ  from  the  ordinary  type  of  teachers'  meetings  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  It  is  the  thoroughgoing  ATTACK  MADE  UPON 
PROBLEMS  that  furnishes  the  real  MEAT  of  our  Conference  Ses- 
sions. 


PART  I. 


GENERAL  SESSIONS. 

First  Session,  Thursday,  November  20,  1913 — 7:30  P.  M. 
The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  High  School  Conference  of 
the  University  of  lUinois  convened  in  Morrow  Hall  at  7 :30  p.  m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Professor  Horace  A.  HolHster,  High  School 
Visitor,  who,  after  welcoming  the  teachers  present,  making  several  nec- 
essary announcements  concrning  the  various  sectional  meetings,  and 
pointing  out  items  of  special  interest  at  the  University  of  Illinois  open 
for  inspection  by  the  visitors,  invited  to  the  platform  and  introduced 
to  the  audience  John  Calvin  Hanna,  formerly  principal  of  the  Oak 
Park  Township  High  School  and  now  an  assistant  in  the  office  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  Hanna  said  in  part :  "I  believe  that  the  rapid  development  of 
the  High  School  presents  the  most  important  educational  problem  of 
the  hour.  Its  coming  has  added  fifty  per  cent  to  the  meaning  of  edu- 
cation. There  is  work  enough  in  this  field  for  a  half  dozen  supervis- 
ors of  High  School  education.  I  am  ready  to  co-operate  with  any 
and  all  agencies  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  betterment  of  the 
schools." 

Then  followed  the  regular  program.  The  topic  for  the  evening 
was  "College  Entrance  Requirements  as  Related  to  High  School  Prog- 
ress in  lUinois."  This  subject  was  ably  discussed  by  Principal  F.  M. 
Giles,  DeKalb,  Dr.  E.  B.  Greene,  of  the  University,  and  Principal  J. 
O.  Marberry,  of  Robinson.  Abstracts  of  the  three  addresses  are  here 
given.  Mr.  Giles  emphasized  the  topics  as  given  in  the  following  out- 
line : 

"We  hear  a  good  deal  in  these  days  of  the  repressing  effects  of  college  en- 
trance requirements  on  the  high  school.  However,  college  entrance  require- 
ments have  been  a  direct  and  positive  benefit  to  the  high  school  in  a  great  many 
cases.    This  must  be  admitted  by  all  thoughtful  men. 

"Our  own  state  university  has  stood  well  in  the  forefront  of  progress  in  the 
matter  of  adapting  its  requirements  to  the  needs  of  the  high  school.  The  topics 
presented  tonight  are  not  a  criticism  of  requirements,  but  a  consideration  of 
some  changes  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  high  school. 
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"College  entrance  requirements  effect  high  school  progress,  in  general,  in 
two  ways : 

A.  By  stimulating  or  repressing  individual  endeavor  among  the  students, 
and 

B.  By  stimulating  or  repressing  progress  in  the  high  school  as  an  institu- 
tion. 

"It  is  a  safe  step  in  advance  to  give  a  greater  percentage  of  credit  along  vo- 
cational lines.  A  student  might  be  allowed,  with  safety,  to  offer  one-quarter  of 
his  work  in  vocational  subjects.  This  allow^ance  would  be  beneficial  to  students 
iti  agriculture,  business  work,  engineering,  domestic  science.  This  is  not  over- 
specialization,  but  a  legitimate  recognition  of  vocational  work. 

"Entrance  requirements  should  require  that  a  student's  courses  should  be 
grouped  around  a  student's  dominant  interests.  In  other  words,  a  free  elective 
.system  is  not  productive  of  the  best  kind  of  scholarship.  One  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  old  classical  course  vras  its  continuity  in  four  years  of  Latin,  three 
years  of  mathematics,  etc.  A  similar  continuity  should  be  demanded  in  our 
courses  today.  We  should  require  a  student  in  science  to  take  three  years  of 
science,  a  similar  amount  of  historj',  etc. 

"College  entrance  requirements  would  stimulate  a  high  school  student  to  a 
Letter  grade  of  scholarship  if  they  recognized  ability  and  initiative  as  well  as 
the  completion  of  a  quantitative  amount  of  work.  These  studies  of  high  school 
marks  have  put  us  in  a  position  where  we  can  recognize  ability  with  safety.  We 
might  say,  for  instance,  that  the  upper  third  of  the  class  should  receive  ten  per 
cent  additional  credit  for  their  work.  Seme  high  schools  in  the  state,  of  which 
DeKalb  is  one,  are  giving  additional  credit.  We  need,  however,  university 
recognition  of  this  system  of  crediting. 

"No  one  requirement,  except  English,  is  essential  for  college  entrance,  be- 
cause no  one  subject  furnishes  a  test  whereby  a  student  who  can  profit  by  col- 
lege work  can  be  selected.  For  instance,  does  algebra  or  solid  geometry  furnish 
a  test  wliereby  we  may  know  that  a  student  is  fitted  for  college?  The  recog- 
nition of  all  'round  ability  is  a  far  better  test  for  this  purpose. 

"College  entrance  requirements  might  help  control  the  student  who  is  at 
school  for  social  reasons.  No  high  school  wishes  to  be  judged  by  this  class  of 
students.  Some  system  should  be  devised  whereby  a  high  school  might  indicate 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  such  students  as  shown  b}^  their  high  school  record. 

Entrance  requirements  should  recognize  the  right  of  the  high  school  to  meet 
social  needs.    That  is,  it  should  leave  a  certain  flexibility  in  its  demands." 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Green's  address : 

"In  discussing  the  various  propositions  now  before  us  looking  toward 
greater  flexibility  in  college  entrance  requirements  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  ver>-  marked  progress  has  already  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  change  of  academic  standards  in  this  respect  may  be  illustrated  by 
an  examination  of  the  catalogs  of  the  older  eastern  institutions  half  a  century 
ago.  The  Harvard  catalog  of  1848-49  requires  examinations  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  and  Ancient  History ;  there  is  no  provision  for  choice  on  the  part 
of  the  candidates ;  and  the  requirements  include  not  only  general  statements  as 
to  the  subjects  to  be  covered,  but  also  certain  enumerated  text  books.  Especially 
notable  is  the  entire  absence  from  these  requirements  of  English,  which  now  oc- 
cupies so  important  a  place  in  college  entrance  requirements. 

"If  we  turn  to  the  requirements  of  the  same  institution  in  1911-12.  we  find 
the  list  of  specifically  prescribed  subjects  strikingly  reduced.     Either  Latin  or 
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Greek  may  be  omitted  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  neither  subject  is  required  for 
the  S.B.  degree.  Of  the  old  list  algebra  and  geometry  still  remain  and  some 
history  which  need  not  be  confined  to  the  ancient  field.  Added  to  the  list  of 
prescribed  subjects  are  English  and  the  natural  sciences.  In  the  list  of  elective 
subjects  which  may  be  accepted  for  the  A.B.  degree  appear  such  studies  as  eco- 
nomics, drawing,  and  music,  while  candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  may  offer 
one  point  each  in  wood-working,  blacksmithing,  and  machine-tool  work.  Still 
more  striking  is  the  offering  of  an  alternative  new  plan  for  admission,  limiting 
the  number  of  examinations  required  and  accepting  in  partial  substitution  for 
entrance  examinations  certificates  from  high  school  principals.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral requirement  that  some  work  must  be  included  in  each  of  certain  funda- 
mental groups  of  subjects;  but  these  requirements  once  met,  any  subject  ac- 
cepted lor  graduation  in  an  approved  high  school  may  be  credited. 

"In  the  state  universities  of  the  Middle  West  the  departure  from  the  older 
traditions  has  naturally  gone  still  farther  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  which,  in  1911-12,  included  in  the  list  of  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  all  of  the  colleges  of  the  University,  only  English  and  mathematics. 
In  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  which  may  be  considered  most  subject  to 
the  influence  of  traditional  views  the  only  additional  prescription  was  one  unit 
in  history,  and  three  units  in  foreign  languages  which  might  of  course  be  either 
ancient  or  modern.  Among  the  electives  which  might  be  accepted  in  limited 
amount  were  such  varied  subjects  as  agriculture  and  book-keeping. 

"It  is  evident  then  that  we  have  traveled  a  long  distance  on  a  road  to  tliat 
flexibility  which  is  now  demanded  by  the  educational  radicals  of  the  present 
time.  Now  the  question  is  raised  whether  there  should  be  any  college  entrance 
examinations  at  all  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  or  in  other  words  whether 
the  colleges  should  content  themselves  with  a  general  agreement  to  accept  the 
graduates  of  any  good  high  school  who  have  completed  a  four  years  course 
made  up  of  such  subjects  as  may  be  accepted  for  the  high  school  diploma. 

"Possibly  it  may  be  best  at  this  time  to  investigate  with  some  care  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  movement  toward  flexibility  in  its  present 
stage  of  advancemnt  before  deciding  that  we  should  go  on  indefinitely  in  the 
same  direction  or  accelerate  the  pace  at  which  we  are  now  moving.  In  educa- 
tion as  in  politics  it  is  not  so  certain  as  the  man  in  the  street  may  think  that 
permanent  progress  lies  always  in  the  direction  in  which  the  current  appears 
to  be  running  at  any  given  time.  Even  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
e^lucational  theory  is  sufficient  to  show  that  movements  that  have  bulked  large  in 
the  opinion  of  contemporaries  have  proved  to  be  of  no  permanent  significance. 
It  is  certainly  in  the  interest  of  safe  educational  progress  that  questions  vitally 
affecting  for  better  or  for  worse  the  conditions  under  which  the  high  school 
graduate  is  to  enter  the  college  should  be  settled  neither  by  the  college  inde- 
pendently nor  by  the  high  school  independently ;  but  by  some  such  method  of 
conference  as  that  to  which  we  here  are  now  accustomed.  Just  now  the  influences 
which  tend  to  shape  the  high  school  programs  are  emphasizing  the  value  of  the 
newer  subjects  and  especially  those  which  are  thought  to  prepare  the  pupil  spe- 
cifically for  particular  vocations  or  professions.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
Contention  that  vocational  subjects  may  fairly  receive  more  general  recognition 
than  was  given  to  them  in  the  past.  Is  it  not,  however,  possible  that  in  laying 
so  much  stress  on  these  studies  which  prepare  the  pupil  to  earn  his  own  living, 
studies  which  differentiate  him  from  his  fellow  citizens  engaged  in  other  occu- 
pations, this  specialized  training  may  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  that  other 
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vital  function  of  education,  the  function  of  transmitting  from  generation  to 
generation  the  common  inheritance  of  civilization? 

"Again,  although  we  are  all  ready  to  concede  that  the  high  school  must  pro- 
vide, generally,  for  the  large  body  of  its  pupils  who  never  go  to  college  at  all 
and  that  the  college  entrance  requirements  should  be  framed  with  this  funda- 
mental fact  in  mind ;  nevertheless,  the  college  does  have  a  definite  function  to 
perform  and  cannot  altogether  ignore  the  relative  value  of  different  subjects  as 
a  preparation  for  college  work.  Something  is  still  to  be  said  for  the  right  of  the 
college  to  set  such  requirements  as  are  necessary  to  make  its  own  work  efficient. 
In  the  case  of  engineering,  for  instance,  it  is  obvious  that  thorough  mathematical 
training  is  essential  unless  the  work  of  that  college  is  to  be  lowered  to  the  level 
of  a  mere  trade  school.  Not  so  obvious,  perhaps,  but  equally  important,  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  literary  subjects  cannot  be  maintained  on  a  university  level 
unless  the  college  can  assume  a  certain  preliminary  training  not  only  in  the  par- 
ticular subjects  taught,  but  in  those  divisions  of  knowledge  which  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  main  subject.  For  instance,  the  university  student  of  modern  lan- 
guages labors  under  a  fundamental  disadvantage  if  he  has  had  no  background 
of  classical  study.  No  one  can  be  anything  but  a  narrow  and  provincial  student 
of  English  literature  if  he  knows  nothing  first  hand  about  the  literature  of  any 
other  country.  Teachers  of  history  are  keenly  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of 
getting  the  best  work  from  students  who  have  had  no  classical  or  other  lin- 
guistic training.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  we  cannot  weaken  the  char- 
acter of  college  instruction  in  these  subjects  without  in  the  end  reacting  unfav- 
orably upon  the  high  school  itself,  which  must  more  and  more  depend  upon 
college  graduates  for  service  as  teachers.  Even  the  school  authorities  who  are 
most  insistent  in  their  demands  for  a  relaxation  of  college  entrance  require- 
ments m.ay  find  themselves  turning  from  the  colleges  which  have  surrendered 
wholly  to  this  contemporary  demand,  to  those  which  by  insisting  upon  adequate 
preparation  for  university  studies  are  able  to  provide  teachers  of  superior  schol- 
arship. 

"The  subject  in  all  its  bearings  is  much  too  large  to  be  adequately  discussed 
within  the  limit  imposed  by  the  present  program.  May  we  not,  however,  fairly 
ask  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  us  to  undertake  a  thorough-going  investi- 
gation of  the  educational  effect  of  the  changes  which  have  already  taken  place? 
However  valuable  may  be  the  new  subjects  which  are  urged  from  time  to  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  many  of  them  have  not  yet  been  adequately  organ- 
ized for  teaching  purposes.  How  do  the  high  school  graduates  under  the  new 
arrangements  of  the  present  time  compare  with  those  who  left  the  schools  when 
they  were  administered  on  principles  which  may  seem  to  us  hopelessly  old  fash- 
ioned? The  advocates  of  the  old  order  have  been  forced  to  abandon  the  too 
common  attitude  of  complacent  acquiescence  in  purely  traditional  programs. 
Should  not  the  newer  studies  be  subjected  to  an  equally  exacting  test  in  terms  of 
educational  efficiency  measured  by  quality  of  out-put?  Until  such  an  investiga- 
tion has  been  seriously  undertaken  and  carried  through  we  can  afford  to  wait 
before  taking  action  on  isolated  propositions  which  by  their  cumulative  effect 
may  modify  our  educational  ideals  to  an  extent  not  easily  appreciated  in  the  con- 
sideration of  any  individual  proposal?" 

Mr.  Marberry  came  next  with  the  following  paper: 
"It  has  been  said  that  education  does  two  things :  it  makes  people  alike  and 
it  makes  people  different.    The  purpose  of  the  elementary  school  is  to  make  all 
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people  alike.  The  program  represents  the  common  experiences  necessary  for  all 
members  of  the  social  group.  The  work  done  should  represent  the  minimum  of 
instruction  to  be  possessed  by  all  for  general  needs.  It  does  not  distinguish  to 
any  extent  between  individuals.  This  tends  to  make  all  alike.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme of  our  educational  system  stand  the  college  and  university.  Here  we  find 
little  of  common  instruction  for  the  social  group  and  much  instruction  for  the 
individual  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  specializing.  This  tends  to  make  people 
different.  Between  these  extremes  stands  the  high  school.  It  is  less  social  and 
more  individual  in  its  instruction  than  the  elementary  school  and  more  general 
and  less  individual  than  the  college  and  university. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  high  school  today  is  in  an  important  stage 
of  its  evolution.  It  represents  the  transition  from  the  general  education  of  the 
elementary  school  to  the  special  training  of  the  college  and  university.  It  is  a 
new  institution,  thoroughly  democratic  and  much  is  required  of  it  by  the  people 
many  of  whom  regard  its  work  as  having  the  same  general  nature  as  that  of  the 
elementary  school.  These  people  make  no  greater  mistake  than  do  some  col- 
leges that  insist  on  work  being  done  with  the  view  only  of  admission  to  their 
courses.  How  to  harmonize  these  conflicting  interests  is  the  problem  of  the 
secondary  teacher. 

There  need  be  no  conflicting  interests  between  community  needs  and  the 
college.  The  University  of  Illinois  and  the  high  schools  of  the  state  are  but 
parts  of  one  educational  system.  The  standard  of  the  high  school  for  gradua- 
tion should  be  the  standard  of  the  college  for  admission  whether  the  graduate 
enters  college  or  not.  The  standard  of  the  college  for  admission  should  not  be 
fixed  by  the  college  but  by  the  college  and  high  school.  The  standard  for  gradu- 
ation from  the  high  school  should  not  be  fixed  by  the  high  school,  but  by  the 
high  school  and  college. 

"We  of  the  secondary  school  have  found  ourselves  beset  with  so-called 
community  needs  on  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand  by  so-called  college  dicta- 
tion. Time  was  in  many  places  in  Illinois  that  for  one  to  set  himself  too  firmly 
in  favor  of  college  entrance  requirements  was  equivalent,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  to  opposing  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  One  of  the  first  ques- 
tions asked  me  once  on  the  occasion  of  my  applying  for  a  principalship  was  re- 
garding my  attitude  toward  the  dictation  of  the  high  school  program  of  studies 
by  the  University  of  Illinois.  I  answered  by  saying  that  I  was  willing  to  submit 
meekly  to  all  the  dictation  I  had  ever  received.  That  school  today  dismisses  for 
this  High  School  Conference  and  the  Board  of  Education  insists  on  all  the 
teachers  attending  in  order  that  more  and  more  of  this  wholesome  dictation  may 
be  received. 

"I  am  not  saying  that  the  high  school  shall  follow  blindly  college  entrance 
requirements,  neither  am  I  saying  that  the  college  shall  throw  its  doors  wide 
open  and  accept  for  entrance  all  work  that  all  communities  may  see  fit  to  have 
done.  I  am  saying  that  we  should  get  together  as  we  are  getting  together  and 
work  out  these  problems  in  a  sane,  sympathetic  spirit  of  co-operation.  To  me 
this  is  not  a  question  of  you  in  your  small  corner  and  I  in  mine  working  away 
at  the  problem  from  our  limited,  selfish,  narrow  view-points,  but  it  is  a  question 
of  your  duty  and  my  duty  toward  educational  conditions  in  the  state,  our  dutj- 
toward  every  high  school  in  the  state,  our  duty  toward  our  state  university  and 
toward  every  other  college  and  university  in  the  state  that  is  ready  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  working  out  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  I  take  the  posi- 
tion that  a  teacher  is  not  fit  to  teach  in  a  high  school  unless  he  has  a  broad,  sym- 
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pathetic  outlook  into  the  life  the  pupil  will  live  who  does  not  go  to  college  and 
unless  he  knows  something  of  the  work  of  the  college.  Neither  do  I  believe  a 
man  is  fit  to  teach  in  a  college  unless  he  has  a  sympathetic  view  of  the  work  of 
tlie  high  school. 

"I  am  not  as  thoroughly  convinced  as  some  regarding  the  specific  needs  of 
certain  communities  as  distinct  from  the  needs  of  all  communities.  I  realize 
that  there  may  be  exceptions.  One  of  my  teachers  told  me  this  week  that  he 
spent  a  lot  of  time  studying  in  detail  his  home  geography  while  in  the  grades 
and  that  he  left  that  place  after  finishing  the  elementary  work  and  hadn't  been 
back  since.  If  in  my  community  every  one  stayed  and  no  outsiders  ever  came, 
the  problem  would  be  dififerent.  But  education  is  essentially  state  wide  in  its 
nature  and  should  apply  to  all  needs  of  the  state  as  far  as  possible. 

"There  are  two  plans  of  admission  to  college,  by  diploma  and  by  exam- 
ination. It  seems  that  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  that  accept  the  certifi- 
cate from  the  high  school  is  to  admit  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  those  that 
hold  to  the  examination.  For  example,  Wisconsin  recognizes  26  subjects  for 
admission,  Illinois  27,  Minnesota  29  and  California  30.  This  is  an  average  of 
28.  Yale,  Princeton,  Harvard  and  Columbia  that  hold  examinations,  average  17, 
The  difference  is  due  in  part  to  the  recognition  of  vocational  subjects  by  the 
state  universities.  This,  to  me,  signifies  progress  for  the  high  school.  And  yet 
it  is  possible  that  herein  lies  a  danger.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  full  discussion 
of  the  practical  versus  the  cultural  subjects.  I  doubt  if  there  is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  the  two  groups  as  we  think.  After  all  has  been  said  the  prac- 
tical subject  is  cultural  because  that  which  fits  a  boy  for  his  chosen  work  at  the 
same  time  contributes  to  society  a  well-prepared  member  and  is  thus  cultural. 

"Mr.  Rj'an  of  the  department  of  Education  at  Washington  in  a  recent  sur- 
vey of  the  educational  situation  has  this  to  say  regarding  vocational  training. 
'Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  American  is  instinctively  repelled  by  any  diversification 
cf  educational  aims  that  result  in  widely  diflferentiated  strata  of  society.  He 
feels  that  separation  of  pupils  in  different  schools  involves  discrimination.  He 
not  only  demands  equality  of  opportunity  in  education,  but  a  certain  funda- 
mental similarity  of  education,  experience  and  actual  intercourse  up  to  young 
manhood  and  womanhood,  to  insure  like  aims  and  ideals  in  the  wider  democracy 
of  which  the  school  is  at  once  a  model  and  a  part.  It  is  instinctively  felt  that  if 
boys  and  girls  from  dififerent  living  groups  get  together  in  the  public  high 
schools  they  will  be  much  more  likely  to  get  together  in  life.  Any  movement 
for  vocational  education,  therefore,  which  even  appears  to  ignore  this  spirit,  is 
apt  to  run  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  interference  with  the  school's  duty  to- 
ward democracy.'  I  believe  that  the  progress  of  the  high  school  depends  to 
some  extent  upon  the  further  introduction  of  vocational  work,  but  this  should 
not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  cultural  subjects. 

"A  discussion  of  this  subject  should  take  into  consideration  the  attitude  of 
the  colleges  of  the  state  toward  the  high  schools.  There  are  colleges  that  want 
good  students  but  are  not  definitely  interested  in  the  work  of  the  secondary 
school.  There  are  colleges  that  want  good  students  and  are  more  or  less  inter- 
ested in  the  high  school.  It  may  be  that  a  few  colleges  remain  that  are  willing 
to  take  any  kind  of  students  the  main  thing  being  to  get  students.  Lastly,  there 
is  the  higher  institution  that  looks  upon  the  high  school  as  a  part  of  its  own 
system  of  education.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  school  and  other  colleges  co- 
operating with  it  and  with  the  high  schools  are  the  ones  that  are  contributing  to 
the  progress  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state. 
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"In  this  connection  I  wish  to  trace  briefly  the  history  of  the  Univeristy 
of  Illinois  regarding  entrance  requirements.  This  history  is  familiar  to  all  but 
is  worth  repeating  at  this  time.  The  first  step  was  taken  in  1873  when  county 
superintendents  were  authorized  to  hold  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity, but  the  matriculation  papers  of  the  student  were  withheld  till  he  had 
passed  the  regular  examinations  of  the  first  term  of  attendance.  A  few  years 
later  a  preparatory  department  was  established  which  was  abolished  (and  wisely 
so)  in  1911.  Two  steps  were  taken  in  1877:  examining  schools,  one  or  more  in 
each  county,  were  empowered  by  the  faculty  to  set  questions  and  hold  examina- 
tions, but  the  papers  were  graded  at  the  Univeristy.  Other  schools  were  desig- 
nated 'Accredited  High  Schools.'  These  could  certificate  pupils  to  any  of  the 
colleges  for  which  their  studies  prepared  them.  This  affiliation  lasted  as  long 
as  the  work  done  was  satisfactory.  In  1896  a  high  school  visitor  was  appointed. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  I  review  the  help  that  has  come  to  us  in  the  high  schools 
under  this  inspection  by  the  University.  I  simply  refer  to  it  in  order  to  say  this : 
the  people  of  this  state  are  paying  millions  for  the  support  of  the  University. 
They  ought  to  pay  more  and  they  will  pay  more,  but  their  willingness  to  pay 
more  would  be  augmented  many  times  if  they  could  have  more  of  the  work  of 
the  Univeristy  brought  to  their  own  communities.  In  this  matter  of  inspection, 
instead  of  having  one  inspector  there  should  be  one  or  more  assistants.  In- 
stead of  coming  to  my  school  every  two  or  three  years  an  inspector  should 
come  at  least  once  each  j'ear.  Instead  of  being  compelled  to  stay  only  a  few 
hours  he  ought  to  stay  several  days.  He  ought  to  have  time  to  inspect  the  work 
of  every  department  of  the  school  thoroughly.  He  ought  to  hold  conferences 
with  the  teachers.  He  ought  to  meet  with  our  Board  of  Education.  He  ought 
to  address  our  people.  Definite  courses  pertaining  to  the  needs  of  the  second- 
ary school  should  be  worked  out  during  the  year  by  representatives  from  the 
Univeristy  and  the  principal  or  superintendent  with  the  teaching  force  of  the 
high  school.  Credit  might  be  given  by  the  Univeristy  for  the  completion  of  such 
courses  by  those  who  wish  it. 

"The  progress  of  the  high  school  is  hindered  by  the  fact  that  in  four  years 
a  complete  transformation  must  be  made  in  the  process  of  instruction.  I  am 
tliorouglily  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  shorten  the  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  six  years  and  the  lengthening  of  the  high  school  course  to 
six  years  divided  into  the  junior  and  senior  schools  of  three  years  each.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  I  believe  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  work  should  be  done  at 
home  or  near  home  instead  of  having  the  work  center  in  one  institution.  The 
state  should  be  divided  into  districts  and  through  state  aid  the  work  of  the 
junior  college  should  be  done  in  these  centers,  the  graduates  being  admitted  to 
the  junior  class  of  the  college.  This  plan  might  make  it  possible  for  the  work 
of  the  college  to  be  of  university  grade. 

"I  am  principal  of  a  township  high  school  in  Crawford  county.  There  are 
three  other  high  schools  in  the  county  and  for  two  years  we  have  been  working 
along  the  line  of  unification  of  the  high  school  work  of  the  county  as  recom- 
mended by  the  County  Superintendents'  and  Village  Principals'  section  of  this 
conference.  We  had  our  county  Institute  last  week  and  several  periods  each 
day  were  taken  by  the  high  school  section  working  out  our  own  problems.  I 
mention  this  because  it  has  to  do  with  college  entrance  requirements  and  the 
progress  of  the  high  schools  of  our  county.  Our  courses  are  unified.  Our  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  February  and  we  have  invited  our  Boards  of  Education 
to  meet  with  us.     They  have  accepted  the  invitation  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
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high  school  visitor  present.  To  illustrate  the  high  school  spirit  in  that  county, 
I  wish  lo  say  that  one  of  the  three  smaller  schools  is  a  township  high  school  un- 
der the  1911  law.  There  was  never  a  thought  last  summer  of  turning  back.  The 
directors  of  the  various  districts  got  together  and  decided  to  go  right  ahead 
with  the  high  school  and  that  school  will  continue  whatever  the  future  may 
bring  as  to  the  form  under  which  it  will  operate.  Indications  point  strongly  to 
the  establishment  of  another  township  high  school  in  the  county  before  next 
September  and  a  village  is  planning  to  add  two  years  work  to  that  of  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

"I  close  with  the  following  from  Henderson's  Admission  to  College  by 
Certificate :  'The  service  rendered  by  the  colleges  to  the  schools  has  not  been 
limited  to  counsel  concernhig  the  selection  of  subjects;  it  has  extended  to  equip- 
ment and  method.  More  than  a  score  of  state  universities  have  issued  high 
school  manuals.  These  manuals  are  usually  prepared  by  college  teachers  who 
have  had  experience  in  high  school  work ;  thus  two  standpoints  are  held  in  mind 
in  the  suggestions  made.  These  manuals  are  more  suggestive  than  prescriptive. 
For  illustration,  much  larger  number  of  classics,  laboratory  exercises,  units  of 
work  and  subjects  are  suggested  than  are  required  for  admission.  The  schools 
may  make  modifications,  adaptations  or  substitutions.  Under  such  conditions 
methods  of  teaching  may  be  improved  and  based  upon  interest  rather  than  upon 
an  extrinsic  basis  or  the  preparation  for  the  ordeal  of  a  college  entrance  exam- 
ination. In  the  benefit  of  the  change  colleges  as  well  as  schools  have  shared. 
Good  teaching  in  colleges  leads  to  better  teaching  in  the  high  schools,  and  better 
teaching  in  the  schools  spurs  to  improved  methods  in  the  colleges ;  and,  where 
the  higher  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  system  are  united  the  instruction  in  both 
tends  to  be  improved  by  the  contact  of  one  with  the  other. 

"In  recent  years  the  method  of  working  by  conference  has  grown  in  popu- 
larity. The  same  principle  may  be  applied  between  teacher  and  student  in  the 
class-room,  between  university  visitor  and  school  superintendent,  between  com- 
mittees representing  both  the  colleges  and  the  schools  or  even  in  the  large  as- 
semblies where  high  school  representatives  and  college  instructors  are  gathered 
together.  Here  the  idea  of  authoritative  domination  does  not  control;  but,  free 
discussion  is  allowed.  Under  such  conditions  the  search  for  truth  becomes  a  co- 
operative undertaking.  Many  of  the  certificating  institutions  hold  annual  high 
school  conferences.  The  conference  in  Illinois  has  sometimes  had  a  thousand 
high  school  teachers  in  attendance.  The  meetings  are  held  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and,  probably  no  other  influence  in  the  state  has  done  more  for  the  ele- 
vation of  standards  and  the  adoption  of  better  methods  in  teaching.  But  for 
the  close  contact  between  the  schools  and  the  Univeristy  through  certification, 
the  organization  would  probably  not  be  in  existence'." 

After  the  formal  presentation  as  given  above,  general  discussion 
followed. 

Principal  Sandwick  of  Higland  Park  said  that  the  University- 
did  not  differentiate  with  enough  seriousness  in  certain  subjects  as 
history  and  household  science,  the  work  done  in  the  University  be- 
ing much  like  the  work  done  in  the  High  Schools. 

Principal  Briggs  of  Rockford  raised  the  question,  "Why  require 
advanced  Algebra  and  Geometry  of  all  pupils  in  the  High  School?" 
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He  believes  there  is  no  more  justification  for  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects  than  there  is  for  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek.  He  favors 
allowing  liberal  credit  for  commercial  subjects. 

Superintendent  Ernest  of  Champaign  presented  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted: — 

x^esolved:  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that,  except  in  the  cases 
of  students  desiring  to  pursue  in  the  University  courses  for  which  a  knowledge 
of  mai hematics  is  a  necessary  basis,  nether  a  third  semester  of  algebra  nor  a 
tiiird  semester  of  geometry  should  be  included  in  the  requirements  for  entrance 
to  the  University. 

Principal  Morgan  of  Wood  River,  presented  the  following  which 
was  adopted : — Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  two 
years  of  Household  Science  credit  be  given  for  entrance. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  Friday  evening. 

Friday  Evening  Session. 

The  second  general  session  of  the  confernce  convened  at  8 
o'clock,  Friday  evening,  November  21,  in  the  Auditorium.  Dean 
Kendrick  C.  Babcock  presided  at  this  meeting. 

The  general  program  presented  at  this  session  was  of  high  qual- 
ity and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  meetings  of  the  session.  The  ad- 
dresses of  the  evening  were  preceded  by  a  splendid  concert  given  by 
the  University  Band  under  the  able  Director,  Mr.  Harding. 

The  topic  for  the  evening, — Physical  Education  and  Health,  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Florence  H.  Richards,  William  Penn  High  School 
for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Peterson,  Public  Education 
Department,  Cleveland,  Ohio.     Abstracts  of  these  addresses  follow: 

Pliysical  Education  and  Health. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Peterson. 

"I  always  expect  to  be  rather  apathetically  received  when  I  speak  on  this 
topic  of  health.  People  don't  seem  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about  health  and  I 
have  wcndered  why.  Statements  such  as  'The  Conservation  of  our  vital  re- 
sources is  the  greater  part  of  the  big  problem  of  conserving  national  efficiency' 
and  'Of  the  65,000  school  children  who  died  last  year  40,000  died  of  diseases 
which  are  preventable,'  just  'splash'  off  and  we  go  our  old  way. 

"I  have  thought  that  a  part  of  the  cause  of  our  lack  of  interest  is  due  to 
health  teaching  or  health  preaching  which  has  been  the  rule  in  our  Public 
.Schools  and  which  is  illustrated  by  the  means  used  by  one  of  my  own  teachers. 
We  had  come  to  that  part  of  the  physilogy  lesson  where  the  danger  of  alcoholics 
was  to  be  taught  and  this  teacher  wishing  to  make  a  deep  impression  broke  into 
a  dinn'-r  plate  a  hen';:  egg  upon  which  she  poured  alcohol.  After  the  albumen 
had  sufficiently  coagulated  she  picked  up  in  her  fingers  the  hardened  egg,  saying, 
'There  children,  that  is  what  alcohol  does  to  your  stomaches.'  I  was  terribly 
impressed  and  remained  so  until  'Mickey,'  a  friend,  gave  me  a  friendly  punch 
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and  said,  'H — 1  Pete  she's  stuffin  us ;  my  fodder's  drunk  fer  twenty  years  an  he 
kin  eat  nails.' 

"The  teacher  had  told  us  something  about  health  which  was  not  in  accord 
with  facts  and  all  her  teaching  on  health  after  that  partook  of  the  flavor  of  the 
lesson  drawn  from  her  experiment.  We  have  been  taught  so  many  untruths 
about  health  that  now  whenever  anybody  rises  to  speak  on  that  subject  we  fold 
our  arms,  get  comfortably  fixed  for  a  nap  and  placidly  'opine'  that  there  are 
more  falsehoods  coming.  It  is  a  credit  to  our  judgment  to  see  the  statements 
in  all  our  later  works  on  Education  to  the  effect  that  our  health  teaching  has 
been  a  failure  and  that  we  must  develop  a  new  technique  of  'getting  across' 
knowledge  of  hygenic  living  habits. 

"Another  reason  for  our  lack  of  interest  is  that,  until  very  recently,  our 
health  leaders  have  been  so  busy  curing  diseases  that  they  haven't  had  time  to 
study  the  causes  of  disease,  so  busy  'fishing  us  out  of  the  stream'  that  they  have 
had  no  time  to  go  up  and  see  'who  was  pushing  us  in,'  with  the  result  that 
despite  the  efforts  of  medical  men,  diseases  have  so  increased  that  now  our 
common  salutation  is  'How  do  you  do'  implying  that  you  are  lucky  if  you  are 
not  sick.  This  condition  has  also  brought  about  the  acceptance  of  a  'norm'  of 
health  whicli  is  deplorably  near  the  'sick'  line,  a  'norm'  which  warrants  the  defi- 
nition of  health  as  given  by  'The  Junior  Office  Boy' — 'Health  is  w'at  you  got 
left  after  a  sick  spell.' 

"We  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  there  are  'heights'  which  may  be  reached 
in  'living'  of  which  we  know  too  little.  Munsterberg  asserts  that  'we  could  ac- 
complish twice  as  much  as  we  now  do  in  our  work  if  we  only  would  practice 
the  laws  of  personal  hygiene  which  we  could  all  know.'  You  all  know  men 
who  are  able  to  work  at  great  speed,  to  concentrate  for  long  periods,  who 
seem  to  know  no  fatigue.  They  are  living  on  the  'high  levels.'  I  know  a  sur- 
geon who  comes  down  to  his  operating  rooms,  operates  all  morning,  goes  off  to 
another  hospital  and  operates  all  afternoon,  then  sometimes  operates  all  night, 
but  gets  down  to  his  office  that  morning  eager  to  'get  at'  some  research  work 
he  is  doing.  A  slight  affliction  such  as  a  cold  does  not  seem  to  bother  him  be- 
cause he  has  stored  up  somewhere  enough  energy  to  combat  the  cold  and  do 
good  work  at  the  same  time.  You  ask  that  man  'How  he  is'  and  he  replies 
'Fine,  ready  for  anything.' 

"Most  of  us  live  on  'levels'  which  we  call  normal,  a  'bad  cold'  puts  us  un- 
der the  line  and  we  are  sick.  The  ordinary  salutation  is  usually  met  by  'Oh. 
just  tol-ble,  can't  complain  much.'  Two  hours  good  hard  brain  work  causes 
such  fatigue  that  further  work  is  inaccurate  and  unsatisfactory;  only  50  per 
cent  efficient  most  of  us. 

"Then  there  are  people  who  live  at  a  very  low  level  as  indicated  by  the  reply 
to  our  'Good  morning!  How  are  you  Aunt  Nancy?'  'Well,  its  jes  like  this, 
when  I  do  feel  good,  I  always  feel  bad  cause  I  know  I'm  goin  to  be  wuss  after- 
wards.' 

"Discoveries  of  the  last  few  years  have  forced  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
giving  much  thought  to  this  problem  of  securing  for  our  people  good  health. 
Prof.  Fisher's  investigations  indicate  that  last  year  1,600,000  people  died  in  the 
U.  S.  and  that  of  this  number  670,000  died  of  reasonably  preventable  diseases 
and  that  these  deaths  represent  an  economic  loss  to  this  country  of  over  a  billion 
dollars.  That  there  are  approximately  3,000,000  persons  seriously  ill  all  the 
time  in  the  U.  S.  Illness  losses  based  on  estimated  loss  of  wages  and  cost  of 
private  and  public  care  of  the  sick  are  about  $500,000,000  each.    Besides  all  the 
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inconvenience  and  suffering  we  have  a  largely  preventable  money  loss  in  deaths 
and  illness  of  approximately  two  billion  dollars  annually. 

These  estimates  are  conservative  and  are  made  after  great  study  and  re- 
search.   They  are  not  haphazard  guesses. 

"With  a  feeling  that  these  things  were  taking  place  a  long  time  ago,  the 
adoption  of  a  course  of  study  in  physiology  and  hygiene  was  urged  as  a  means 
of  bringing  about  better  liealth.  We  are  now  forced  to  admit  that  such  courses 
as  they  have  been  presented  have  been  failures ;  somewhat  later  physical  train- 
ing was  introduced  because  its  advocates  maintained  that  it  would  make  all  the 
weak  strong  and  do  away  with  'school  disease'  consequently  absences  and  re- 
tardation. It  has  done  no  such  thing.  Later  Medical  Inspection  was  added  and 
while  beneficial  results  have  been  noted  it  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  all 
that  has  been  claimed  for  it.  Close  students  of  the  progress  of  health  admin- 
istration arc  beginning  to  see  that  in  order  to  obtain  good  results  all  of  these 
movements  must  be  corelated  and  conscious  thought  given  to  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  health  habits. 

"We  have  been  so  interested  in  becoming  civilized  that  we  have  not  had 
time  nor  thought  to  give  to  the  necessity  of  compensating  for  the  great  changes 
in  our  environment  which  civilization  has  brought  with  it.  Civilization  forces 
us  to  wear  clothes,  live  in  houses,  breathe  bacteria  laden  air,  eat  prepared  and 
predigested  foods,  expend  an  increased  amount  of  nervous  energy  while  we 
largely  do  away  with  muscular  work,  thus  changing  our  environment  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  fundamentals 'which  we  must  take  thought  of  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive as  a  race.  The  conditions  under  which  our  bodies  were  given  their  present 
shape,  size  and  structure  were  very  different,  and  applying  the  old  biological  law 
that  a  body  tends  to  function  best  in  the  environment  in  which  it  was  produced 
we  begin  to  see  the  importance  of  a  reconstruction  of  our  present  living  condi- 
tions. 

"The  early  life  of  man  was  very  largely  made  up  of  muscular  activity;  at 
first  it  was  in  actual  physical  combat,  later  in  the  chase,  then  war  and  later  still 
in  labor  in  the  fields ;  during  a  long  period  the  very  life,  the  existence  of  the 
race  depended  on  neuromuscular  ability.  Dr.  Gulick  points  out  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fullest  functional  activity  of  the  organism  depended  on  the 
balanced  co-ordination  of  musclse,  heart  and  lungs  and  nervous  system ;  and 
that  the  very  large  part  in  this  balance  played  by  the  muscles  is  indicated  by  the 
present  size,  shape  and  function  of  the  organism.  A  comparative  anatomist  on 
examining  a  human  body  would  see  at  once  that  because  of  the  size  of  muscles 
and  bones  they  were  developed  by  a  very  active  life.  The  heart  and  lungs  are 
developed  to  care  for  the  blood  of  an  active  organism  and  the  nervous  system 
was  developed  by  a  life  necessitating  a  large  number  of  nervous  impulses. 

"In  those  early  days  man  lived  in  the  open  where  what  disinfecting  was 
needed  was  done  by  the  sun  and  the  winds  took  care  of  ventilation.  The  air 
he  breatlied  was  pure  and  relatively  free  from  bacteria  and  dust  and  activity 
was  the  chief  thing  in  his  life.  These  conditions  which  formed  the  individual 
are  the  conditions  under  which  we  can  expect  the  greatest  efficiency  of  that  in- 
dividual. 

"Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  extent  to  which  we  have  changed  this 
normal  environment  and  we  will  in  those  terms  have  very  largely  stated  our 
health  problem.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to 
savagery  in  order  to  be  healthy,  but  there  are  certain  fundamental  things  in  the 
life  of  the  savage  which  wc  much  carry  over  into  our  civilized  life  if  we  are  to 
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be  most  efficient.  The  great  change  in  our  environment  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  factory  work  and  urbanization  of  our  pop- 
ulation. There  is  now  machine  power  represented  by  an  engine  of  12  horse 
power  for  every  male  adult  in  this  country.  Manual  labor  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing and  instead  there  is  being  demanded  skill  and  ability  to  manipulate  machin- 
ery. Compare  the  large  amount  of  muscular  activity  demanded  by  farm  work 
and  that  demanded  by  caring  for  a  machine,  sitting  in  an  office,  clerking  or 
teaching  and  you  will  see  at  once  the  extent  to  which  we  have  changed  our  en- 
vironment with  reference  to  activity.  In  1800  only  4  per  cent,  of  our  people  in 
the  U.  S.  lived  in  cities  while  in  1900  more  than  50  per  cent,  were  city  dwellers. 
We  have  compelled  our  children  whose  every  instinct  calls  for  action  to  sit  for 
five  hours  per  day  in  unhygienic  schools.  In  1850  our  school  population  was 
2,500,000.  In  1900  there  were  15,000,000  children  enrolled  in  our  schools.  One- 
fifth  of  our  population  placed  out  of  the  environment  best  suited  to  it  and  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  susceptible  to  a  changed  environment. 

"We  have  perfected  our  postal  system,  invented  the  telgeraph  and  tele- 
phone which  makes  it  possible  to  transact  many  times  the  amount  of  business 
done  under  the  old  environment,  but  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  nervous 
energy,  while  the  expenditure  of  physical  energy  is  confined  to  taking  down  the 
receiver,  writing  a  telegram  or  licking  a  stamp.  The  normal  balance  in  the  ex- 
penditures of  neural  and  muscular  energy  has  been  greatly  disturbed.  We  have 
adopted  clothes,  moved  into  poorly  ventilated  houses  where  the  sunlight  never 
gets.  We  eat  poor  foods,  live  in  an  atmosphere  containing  in  cities  about  30,- 
000,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  as  against  2,000  in  the  country,  and  have  adopted  meas- 
ures which  allow  the  weaklings  to  grow  up  to  maturity,  marry  and  reproduce 
their  kind. 

"A  study  of  the  earth's  crust  has  shown  us  that  the  most  highly  organized 
mammals  are  most  susceptible  to  change  in  their  environment  and  that  many 
animals  coaeval  with  man,  have  become  extinct  because  of  their  inability  to  cope 
with  a  changed  environment.  We  very  naturally  would  expect  that  this  great 
change  which  has  come  about  in  the  environment  of  man,  the  most  highly  organ- 
ized mammal,  would  produce  some  great  changes  in  man  himself,  and  while  we 
may  not  have  recognized  it  as  such,  much  evidence  of  physical  deterioration  is  at 
hand. 

"The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  in  Great 
Britain  found  abundant  evidence  that  the  Englishman  is  deteriorating  physically. 
Three  out  of  five  men  examined  by  the  army  surgeon  for  the  Boer  War  were 
found  so  defective  that  they  had  to  be  rejected  despite  the  fact  that  the  re- 
quirements have  been  greatly  lowered.  For  instance,  the  requirment  for  height 
in  1845  was  5  ft.  6  inches,  while  in  1900  it  was  only  5  ft.  The  Committee  re- 
ported that  'In  England,  degeneration  is  especially  manifest ;  in  Manchester  and 
other  manufacturing  districts  the  police  force  is  largely  recruited  from  country 
districts,  it  not  being  possible  to  find  enough  men  who  are  large  enough  in 
Manchester  and  Salford.'  Similar  findings  have  been  reported  by  A.  Watt 
Smith  in  his  'Physical  Deterioration,  Its  Causes  and  the  Cure,'  and  by  Sir  Wm. 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  Gray,  a  member  of  the  Anthropological  Institute.  Other  indi- 
cations of  physical  deterioration  brought  out  by  carefully  compiled  statistics  of 
large  insurance  companies  are  now  being  made  known. 

"Examination  of  school  children  shows  that  probably  80  per  cent,  of  all 
our  children  are  actually  suffering  from  defective  teeth.  German  authorities  re- 
port that  90  per  cent,  of  their  school  children  have  defective  teeth  while  in  Eng- 
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land  only  1  per  cent  of  the  children  over  11  years  of  age  have  sound  teeth.  Dr. 
Cunningham,  the  great  English  Anatomist,  says,  'It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the 
teeth  of  the  people  of  the  present  time  cannot  stand  comparison  in  point  of 
durability  with  those  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Those  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  examining  ancient  skulls  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  this.' 

"We  are  gradually  becoming  a  toothless  nation  and  in  a  short  time  it  may 
be  just  as  fashionable  to  have  all  our  defective  teeth  removed  as  it  is  now  to 
part  with  our  apendices.  The  alarming  increase  in  insanity  and  feebleminded- 
ness is  another  indication  as  well  as  a  cause  of  physical  deterioration.  There 
are  about  150,000  insane  receiving  institutional  care  in  the  U.  S.  today  and  prob- 
ably as  many  more  not  cared  for. 

"In  New  York  in  1867  the  ratio  of  insane  to  the  normal  in  the  population 
was  1  to  1600.  Today  it  is  about  1  to  275.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in- 
sanity is  on  the  increase  and  in  some  sections  the  increase  is  so  rapid  that  as 
the  Superintendent  of  an  institution  in  Texas  put  it,  'If  the  present  rate  keeps 
up  it  went  be  long  before  there  will  be  so  many  insane  that  they  will  break  out 
of  the  asylums  and  put  us  in.' 

"There  are  about  300,000  feeble  minded  persons  in  the  U.  S.  today  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  feeblemindedness  is  passed  on  from  father  to  son  as  well 
as  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  develop  it  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  increasing 
very  rapidly.  Dr.  Davenport  says  that  feeblemindedness  has  doubled  in  New 
Jersey  in  a  single  generation.  Other  indications  of  deterioration  are  found  in 
tlie  spread  of  the  cancer  plague  from  which  75,000  persons  died  last  year  and 
which  has  increased  500  per  cent  in  the  last  60  years,  in  the  increase  of  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat  defects ;  in  the  mortality  from  such  chronic  diseases  as 
arteriv-sclerosis,  diabetes,  Bright's  disease,  etc.,  which  has  doubled  in  the  last  30 
years;  and  to  some  extent  the  falling  birth  rate. 

"Our  lives  too  are  becoming  shorter  despite  the  fact  that  our  average 
length  of  life  in  this  country  is  shown  to  be  increasing,  due  however  to  the  sav- 
ing of  young  children  very  largely.  The  actual  number  of  old  men  and  women 
is  decreasing.  We  have  in  this  country  1  centenarian  to  each  25,000  of  our  pop- 
ulation while  Bulgaria  has  1  to  each  1000,  while  France  has  1  to  each  190,000, 
England  1  to  200,000,  and  Germany  1  to  700,000.  W'e  have  set  the  normal  length 
of  life  at  70  years  while  if  we  accept  the  formula  applied  to  other  animals  such 
as  Flouren's  law  which  says  that  the  normal  length  of  life  is  5  times  the  growing 
period  we  would  live  to  be  125  years  of  age.  Haller  a  distinguished  Swiss  Phy- 
siologist of  the  Eighteenth  century  thought  that  man  ought  to  live  to  200  years. 
While  it  may  not  be  that  we  can  realize  Haller's  dreams,  it  is  the  concensus  of 
opinion  of  students  of  hygiene  that  we  have  accepted  as  normal  a  too  short  life. 

"In  summing  up  his  investigations  on  physical  deterioration,  Dr.  Wieder- 
sheim,  the  great  comparative  anatomist  of  Freiburg,  says  that  150  different  or- 
gans in  the  human  body  are  in  a  state  of  degenerative  change.  Realization  of 
these  facts  has  compelled  that  thought  be  directed  towards  preventing  further 
decay,  preventing  the  degeneration  of  the  race  to  the  level  which  Galton  calls 
the  grade  of  'trained  idiocy.'  Generally  speaking  the  cause  of  these  signs  of  de- 
generation may  be  stated  as  the  transplanting  of  man  into  an  environment 
which  is  not  conducive  to  his  best  life  and  the  solution  of  the  problem,  broadly 
speaking,  again,  is  to  first  determine  and  then  carry  over  into  his  civilized  life 
those  fundamental  features  of  the  environment  which  produced  him. 

"Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education)  speaking  to  The  Fifteenth 
International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography  said:  'When  people  have 
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pure  food,  pure  water,  pure  air  and  are  freed  from  the  dust  of  houses,  streets, 
and  manufacturing  industries ;  when  they  have  good  light  and  abundant  sun- 
shine, sanitary  houses,  barns,  and  outbuildings ;  when  they  are  protected  from 
germ-carrying  agencies,  such  as  flies,  mosquitoes,  rats,  mice  and  all  such  pests ; 
when  they  are  protected  from  people  who  are  carriers  of  disease  germs,  and 
taught  how  to  disinfect  their  homes  and  communities ;  when  they  are  taught  to 
work  and  play,  eat  and  sleep,  dress  and  bathe,  according  to  the  laws  of  health ; 
when  they  learn  to  care  for  their  teeth  and  their  eyes,  the  main  problems  of 
hygienic  living  will  be  solved  and  human  life  relieved  of  its  greatest  sources  of 
suffering  and  disease.'  If  Dr.  Dresslar  had  only  added  ideals  which  would  allow 
only  the  physically  and  mentally  fit  to  mate,  I  think  his  proposition  would  have 
been  complete. 

"We  face  then  as  a  general  problem  the  restoration  to  civilized  man  of  the 
fundamentals  in  m.an's  early  environment.  The  public  school's  share  in  this  res- 
toration is  very  great  and  growing,  due  to  the  lack  of  efficiency  of  other  insti- 
tutions for  such  a  purpose,  and  to  the  fact  that  such  a  large  share  of  health 
mal-adjustment  is  due  to  health  ignorance,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  health 
habits  and  ideals  which  it  is  so  largely  the  special  function  of  the  public  school 
to  replace  with  positive  health  qualities. 

"Physical  Training  ought  to  be  brought  up  to  date,  given  new  life  and  ex- 
tended; free  play  ought  to  be  furnished;  Instruction  in  hygiene  ought  to  be 
more  sanely  given  and  medical  inspection  ought  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to  reach 
adequately  every  cliild  in  schools  and  by  close  co-operation  of  these  agencies  a 
technique  must  be  developed  which  will  bring  about  the  actual  practice  of  health 
habits.  With  reference  to  Physical  Training  we  are  laboring  under  some  delu- 
sions which  ought  to  be  dispelled.  The  first  is  that  there  is  something  in  the 
ordinary  physical  training  lesson,  some  elixir  of  life,  which,  rejuvenates  and  dis- 
pels fatigue  to  such  an  extent  that  a  lesson  on  Monday  will  last  over  until  an- 
other lesson  on  Thursday.  It  is  a  twin  sister  to  the  delusion  that  5  minutes  exer- 
cise in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  evening  is  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  body.  To  the  extent  that  these  things  supplant  the  real  thing  they  are  bad. 
It  is  not  enough  to  spend  10  min.  per  day  nor  45  min.  twice  per  week ;  adequate 
exercise  can  be  obtained  only  by  spending  several  hours  each  day  in  the  open  at 
moderate  exercise  so  that  instead  of  attempting  to  crowd  enough  exercise  into 
a  few  minutes  to  last  for  a  week  our  physical  training  periods  should  be  used  to 
create  such  desires  and  ideals  as  will  bring  about  much  life  in  the  open.  Here 
a  new  technique  must  be  developed.  A  constructive  play  program  ought  to  be 
adopted,  one  which  has  for  its  aim  the  furnishing  of  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  fundamental  instincts,  at  the  same  time  large  muscular  activity 
leading  into  a  later  active  life.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  under  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  this  country,  that  we  teach  children  to  play. 

"Some  one  has  well  set  forth  the  reasons  why  our  health  teaching  has 
failed  as  follows.  1.  We  have  given  incomplete  study  to  the  psychology  of  the 
subject.  Interests  centers  around  health  as  a  means  of  attaining  strength,  beau- 
ty and  efficiency  and  not  in  health  itself.  2.  There  has  been  a  poor  selection  of 
material  for  the  work.  Too  much  human  anatomy  and  physiology  has  been 
taught.  Too  much  studying  of  one's  own  body ;  Saleeby  says  'The  power  to 
concentrate  attention  upon  onesself  is  a  sign  of  either  a  diseased  body,  a  dis- 
eased mind  or  of  a  highly  trained  mind'  so  that  physiology  and  anatomy  as  such 
might  better  be  dispensed  with  entirely  under  the  High  School  and  very  little 
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need  be  taught  there.  Hygiene— the  healthful  conduct  of  the  individual,  and 
Sanitation —  the  maintenance  of  an  environment  favorable  to  human  health 
should  be  the  two  factors  in  health  teaching.  3.  We  have  used  wrong  method. 
Health  teaching  in  the  usual  academic  way  is  inadequate.  The  proof  of  effi- 
ciency of  health  teaching  is  that  those  taught  develop  hygienic  habits.  There 
is  a  deal  of  difference  in  possessing  knowledge  on  health  subjects  and  actually 
putting  the  knowledge  into  practice.  Such  organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
Camp  Fire  Girls  seem  to  me  to  offer  great  possibilities  for  establishing  habits 
of  health.  By  adding  to  our  scheme  the  'power  of  organization  and  the  charm 
of  romance,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  pleasurable,  therefore  permanent,  some 
of  these  hygienic  practices  which  in  themselves  are  not  thought  very  pleasant  by 
the  average  boy  or  girl.  4.  Our  teachers  often  lack  the  proper  training  and  too 
often  lack  the  personal  habits  whicli  give  force  to  such  teaching.  The  lack  of 
proper  preparation  on  this  subject  should  and  can  be  supplied  even  if  it  has  to 
be  given  as  a  special  course  to  teachers  already  in  the  schools  and  the  securing 
of  teachers  of  proper  habits  to  give  force  to  this  most  important  task  is  a  mat- 
ter of  selection. 

"Medical  Inspection  ought  to  determine  and  eliminate  all  physical  defects 
which  tend  to  lower  the  vitality  and  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  child  and  produce 
and  maintain  hygienic  surroundings. 

"All  four  phases  of  health  work  mentioned  above  are  now  being  co-ordina- 
ted under  Divisions  of  Educational  Hygiene  and  much  better  results  are  being 
obtained.  The  producing  of  good  health  is  the  most  important  problem  before 
us  today  and  merits  our  greatest  efforts.  Its  economic  importance  would  war- 
rant the  expenditure  of  huge  sums  of  money,  many  times  more  than  we  are  now 
spending.  Better  health  knowledge,  better  health  habits  and  greater  sensitive- 
ness to  bad  health  conditions  must  come  very  largely  with  the  children  from  the 
public  schools.     'NO  WEALTH  IS  EQUAL  TO  THEE,  O  HEALTH'." 

Physical  Training  with  Special  Corrective  Work  and  Hygiene   (Including  Sex 
Hygiene)    for  Girls  In  High   Schools. 

Dr.   Florence  H.   Richards. 

"Physical  training  in  the  high  school  holds  a  very  important  place  for  many 
reasons,  of  which  I  shall  discuss  three.  I.  Lack  of  exercise  in  the  adolescent 
girl.  In  the  elementary  schools,  the  children  run  and  play  at  recess  time,  and 
both  before  and  alter  school.  They  spend  much  time  in  playing  games  of  var- 
ious sorts  and  gel  considerable  exercise  in  this  way,  apart  from  any  special 
gymnastics  they  may  have  in  school.  On  leaving  the  Grammar  Grades  and 
entering  the  High  School,  the  environment  undergoes  a  change.  Everything 
is  done  to  impress  on  the  girl  the  fact  that  her  childhood  is  over  and  that  she 
is  now  a  young  lady.  The  ways  of  the  High  School  are  different.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  the  morning  assembly,  the  changing  of  rooms  and  teachers 
for  each  class  period ;  one  continuous  session  instead  of  two ;  an  indoor  re- 
cess and  lunch,  instead  of  going  home  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  and  there  is 
more  personal  responsibility  as  to  her  conduct. 

"As  the  girl  grows,  her  hair  is  put  up  and  her  skirts  are  lengthened,  in 
one  year  alone  making  a  really  remarkable  change  in  her  appearance.  Even 
the  form  by  which  she  is  addressed  is  changed,  and  instead  of  Mary,  she  is 
Miss  Smith.  Because  she  is  a  young  lady,  she  is  not  supposed  to  run,  or  jump, 
or  shout,  or  play  on  the  street,  and  she  very  soon  ceases  to  do  any  of  them. 
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Something  ought  to  and  must  take  the  place  of  the  free  and  diildish 

which  she  has  given  up ;  and  the  g>-mnasium  with  its  exercises  to  command,  its 

apparatus  work,  folk  dances,  basket  ball  and  hockey  games  is  the  next  legiti- 
mate form  of  exercise  which  the  girl  should  have  if  she  is  to  grow  tip  strong 
and  well 

"II.     The  Anaemias  of  Adolescence. 

There  are  many  ailments  attending  the  period  of  adolescence,  prominent 
among  them  being  zcasmoL,  or  in  the  growing  girl  chlorosis.  The  percentage 
of  cases  in  all  high  schools  b  large.  There  is  not  an  actual  reduction  in  the 
number  of  red  blood  cells,  but  there  is  a  reduction  in  haemoglobin,  the  col- 
oring matter,  which  carries  the  oxj-gen,  this  reduction  being  dne  to  rapid 
growth.  The  treatment  of  such  cases  is  good,  nutrituous  food,  plenty  of  sleep. 
a  moderate  amount  of  mental  work  and  some  exercise. 

"Exercise  increases  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart  beat,  deepens 
the  breathing,  thus  suppljnng  more  oxygen  to  the  impoverished  blood,  and 
purifymg  more  blood  to  be  carried  all  over  the  body.  The  increased  blood 
supply  to  the  surface  induces  perspiration  and  thus  rids  the  blood  of  many 
imptu-ities.  It  uses  up  food,  and  thus  creates  an  appetite  for  more  food.  It 
squeezes  the  l>-mph  out  of  the  tissues,  thus  carrying  oflF  impurities  that  be- 
come stagnated  in  the  cells. 

"It  is  not  so  much  over-study,  as  lack  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  that  makfs 
boys  anu  girls  break  down  in  the  high  schooL  If  the  mtisdes  are  not  used, 
they  become  weak  and  flabby,  impurities  collect  in  the  cells,  the  oxygen  in- 
spired tails  to  keep  up  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood,  and  angmia 
lesuhs.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  moderate  exercise  does  good,  especially  where 
nervousness  is  present  and  that  is  in  most  cases,  even  up  to  the  stage  of  chorea, 
A  very  few  cases  may  be  debarred  from  work  where  the  heart  action  is  poor. 

"A  regular  physical  examination  of  all  pupils  should  be  made  on  entering 
the  school.  This  should  be  thorough,  including  the  heart,  Itmgs,  eyes  and  ears, 
nose,  throat  and  teeth,  menstrual  fimctions,  nervous  condition,  general  condition 
and  an  orthopedic  examination  for  deformities.  All  defects  should  be  noted, 
and  a  card  sent  home  to  the  parents  notif\-ing  them  that  such  conditions  need 
immediate  correction.  The  ideal  s>-stem  is  one  in  which  such  cases  are  fol- 
lowed up  and  the  parents  forced  to  see  that  defects  are  remedied.  So  far,  we 
have  onij-  been  able  to  advise,  not  to  insist  on  correction. 

"Every  pupil  in  the  school  should  have  such  a  physical  examination  once  a 
year  and  all  changes  noted-  Since  we  have  improved  so  markedly  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  physical  examination  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools,  there 
has  been  a  noticable  improvement  in  our  freshmen  in  the  High  SchooL  es- 
pecially as  to  teeth,  eyes,  and  nose  and  throat  conditions. 
"III.     Rapid  Growth  of  the  Long  Bones. 

"The  age  of  puberty-  is  known  as  the  ".\wkward  .A.ge"  and  v/ith  reason. 
There  is  an  actual  disproportion  between  the  limbs  and  the  trunk.  This  rapid 
growth  tends  to  deforrait>-  of  the  spine.  The  superinctmibent  weight  of  the 
body  is  too  much  for  the  spinal  colimm.  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  lean  to- 
ward one  side.  \'arious  deformities  appear  at  this  time  of  rapid  growth.  In 
school  grirls.  they  can  be  traced  to  carr>-ing  books  on  one  arm  on  the  hip; 
swinging  them  in  a  strap  alwaj-s  on  one  side;  the  standing  position  at  rest  al- 
ways being  on  one  side;  or  sitting  on  one  foot,  etc  Spinal  ctirvattu-e,  or 
scoliosis,  results,  with  one  low  shoulder,  and  a  high  hip.  If  the  case  goes  on, 
a  compensatory  curve,  or  a  curve  in  the  opposite  direction  is  formed  in  order 
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to  hold  the  body  erect.     This   disease   is   entirely   functional,   there  being  no 
disease  of  the  spinal  column. 

"There  is  a  higher  percentage  of  cases  among  girls  than  boys.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  not  only  do  boys  naturally  take  more  exercise  than  girls 
but  greater  attention  is  paid  to  their  physical  development.  Therefore  there 
is  a  greater  liklihood  of  early  recognition  of  the  deformity  and  consequently 
earlier  consultation  with  the  orthopedic  surgeon. 

"Some  of  the  secondary  results  of  scoliosis  are  pain  in  the  back  from  nerve 
pressure ;  occipital  headaches  and  neuralgias,  from  stasis  of  the  circulation  in 
the  spinal  canal;  digestive  disturbances;  palpitation  of  the  heart,  capricious  ap- 
petite; nervousness  and  various  nervous  symptoms,  even  including  chorea  in 
young  children.     Occasionally,  a  child  will  enjoy  comparatively  perfect  health. 

"In  the  William  Penn  High  School,  we  have  been  making  an  orthopedic 
examination  for  over  one  and  a  half  years.  The  number  of  cases  examined 
was  3,186.  Those  showing  some  orthopedic  deformity  were  2019,  or  63  1-3 
per  cent.  By  orthopedic  deformity  is  meant  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine, 
which  ii  shown  by  a  low  shoulder  or  a  high  hip,  or  both;  round  shoulders,  or 
icyphosis ;  hollow-back,  or  lordosis ;  and  a  forward  carriage  of  the  head. 

"Each  girl  is  examined  separtely,  without  removing  her  clothes.  She 
takes  an  easy  standing  position,  and  we  take  the  front,  back  and  side  views. 
Only  the  worst  cases  are  selected  for  special  work.  Their  rosters  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  may  take  five,  four  or  three  hours  a  week,  according  to  the 
amount  of  deformity  present;  most  of  the  girls  take  five  hours,  or  one  hour 
<laily. 

"When  a  girl  is  selected  for  special  work,  she  has  a  private  examination, 
and  removes  her  clothes  above  the  waist,  so  that  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  six 
inches  wide  and  two  feet  long  may  be  adjusted  to  her  bare  back.  Then  a 
record  of  the  deformity  is  made  on  the  plaster  in  blue  pencil.  The  spinous 
processes  are  marked,  also  the  different  height  of  the  shoulders,  both  above 
and  at  the  lower  angles  of  the  shoulder  blades.  The  variation  in  the  hips  is 
marked  by  a  cross  at  the  sacro-ilac  joint  which  always  indicates  any  tilting  of 
the  pelvis.  The  plaster  is  then  quickly  removed,  numbered,  and  placed  on  a 
page  in  a  large  record  book,  made  especially  for  this  purpose.  It  remains  in 
the  book  until  the  end  of  the  term,  when  it  is  removed,  placed  again  on  the 
girl's  back  and  a  record  made  again  in  red  pencil,  showing  the  amount  of  cor- 
rection. (See  illustration.)  (For  purposes  of  illustration,  the  deformity  is 
shown  in  dotted  lines,  the  correction  in  solid  lines.) 

"The  results  of  our  work  have  been  extremely  encouraging,  probably  be- 
cause we  get  the  girls  for  an  hour  every  day  in  the  school  week,  and  they  are 
encouraged  to  continue  the  work  at  home.  Every  girl  has  her  own  special  ex- 
ercises, which  she  writes  on  a  card  and  consults  from  time  to  time.  As  the 
classes  are  small,  eight  to  twelve  in  a  class,  each  girl  receives  individual  at- 
tention from  the  teacher.  The  work  is  given  by  the  regular  gymnasium  teach- 
ers under  my  own  supervision. 

"In  the  one  and  a  half  years,  we  have  had  110  pupils  taking  special  work. 
Of  these,  all  but  about  a  dozen  ha^^e  been  cured.  Of  those  not  cured,  some 
were  fixed  types  which  cannot  be  corrected,  while  others  were  absent  and  did 
not  get  the  work  regularly.  In  two  cases,  the  pupils  failed  because  they  would 
not  do  the  work — they  were  lazy. 
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"On  going  over  the  school  records  of  these  110  specials,  we  found  their 
general  attendance  was  good;  rather  a  large  percentage  left  school  without 
finishing.  Their  intellectual  standing  was  significant,  and  is  as  follows:  Good, 
18;  Fair,  33;  Poor,  59.  Whether  their  poor  showing  is  due  to  the  deformity 
or  not  is  an  interesting  question.  It  is  quite  probably  due  to  the  secondary 
results  of  the  deformity,  but  more  statistics  will  have  to  be  collected  before 
a  decision  is  made. 

"The  money  value  of  this  treatment  which  is  given  freely  to  the  public 
is  a  considerable  one.  A  girl  taking  five  hours  weekly  gets  at  least  $200  worth 
of  expert  treatment.  For  a  class  of  forty,  this  makes  a  total  of  $8000  in  one 
term  or  $16000  a  year.  This  does  not  include  the  specialist's  fees  for  two  ex- 
aminations for  each  girl,  which  would  add  from  $1000  to  $2000  to  the  yearly 
amount. 

"The  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  teaching  Hygiene  are  clearly  set  forth 
by  Mr.  William  D.  Lewis,  Principal  of  the  William  Penn  High  School  in  the 
following  statement:  'The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  revo- 
lution against  the  old  idea  that  it  was  the  chief  function  of  the  school  to  im- 
part a  knowledge  of  many  things.  The  newer  conception  of  education  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  of  developing  habits  that  will  bring  out  the  best  possibil- 
ities of  the  individual,  both  physically  and  mentally.  With  this  idea  has  come 
an  intense  interest  in  the  physical  welfare  of  the  individual.  So  the  old  text- 
books, with  their  exhaustive  discussions  of  anatomy  and  physiology  are  dis- 
appearing, and  their  place  is  being  taken  by  manuals  that  give  the  young  the 
instruction  most  needed  to  enable  them  to  build  up  normal,  healthy  lives.' 

"Heretofore,  too  much  Physiology  and  not  enough  Hygiene,  has  been 
taught  in  our  schools.  Rather  than  have  pupils  acquire  a  mass  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  the  con- 
struction of  the  eye-bali,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  of  the  brain, 
is  not  more  practical  for  them  to  know  why  milk  is  such  a  splendid  food,  what 
shoes  are  hygienic,  and  why ;  how  to  act  in  such  emergencies  as  fainting,  nose- 
bleed, and  drowning ;  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  and  the  intelligent  use  of 
disinfectants? 

"Because  of  this  strong  conviction,  a  series  of  talks  was  planned  for  my 
first  year  class,  which  talks  have  since  been  embodied  in  a  text-book,  called 
Hygiene  for  Girls.  Under  Personal  Hygiene,  are  discussed  such  subjects  as  the 
value  of  exercise,  proper  positions  in  sitting  and  standing,  baths  and  bathing, 
care  of  the  hair  and  nails,  suitable  clothing,  tight  corsets,  hygienic  shoes,  the 
values  of  various  foods,  the  making  of  menus  showing  proper  combinations, 
danger  of  fried  food,  ventilation  and  the  value  of  fresh  air,  the  dangers  of 
dust,  colds  and  their  prevention,  headaches,  care  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  nervous- 
ness, fatigue,  good  and  bad  habits,  etc. 

"Under  Community  Hygiene,  they  learn  in  a  simple  way  something  about 
germs  and  their  relation  to  disease ;  diseases  carried  by  insects ;  tuberculosis ; 
vaccination  and  antitoxines ;  narcotics  and  alcohol  (viewed  from  the  sociolog- 
ical standpoint),  patent  medicines,  public  work  and  emergencies.  One  chapter 
in  the  book  discusses  in  a  simple  way  the  reproductive  organs,  with  special 
hygiene  of  the  body  during  menstruation.  This  lesson  may  be  taught  by  the 
teacher,  or  she  may  leave  the  girls  to  read  it  themselves  at  home. 
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"Personal  and  Community  Hygiene  need  not  necessarily  be  taught  by  a 
physician.  They  may  be  taught  in  the  Departments  of  Biology  or  Physical 
Trainhig.  It  is  best  to  give  them  in  the  first  year  in  order  to  reach  as  many 
girls  as  possible. 

"The  subject  of  Sex  Hygiene,  or  better  Eugenics,  should  be  presented  by 
the  woman  physician  in  the  senior  year.  Mj'  first  experience  was  four  years 
ago  when  I  gave  three  talks  to  the  graduating  class  on  Puberty,  Reproduction, 
and  the  Social  Evil.  After  the  lectures,  the  girls  were  asked  to  write  an  hon- 
est opinion  of  them,  and  to  state  whether  they  thought  these  talks  were  of 
value,  and  if  they  would  advise  the  continuation  of  them  in  the  next  succeed- 
ing classes.  In  order  to  get  an  unbiassed  opinion,  the  girls  were  asked  to 
leave  the  papers  unsigned.  Of  the  145  girls  in  this  first  class,  not  one  spoke 
against  the  lectures,  and  all  thought  they  should  be  continued  and  elaborated- 

"Since  that  time,  the  course  has  been  expanded  so  that  it  now  includes  a 
whole  year  or  forty  weeks.  The  first  term  is  devoted  to  Domestic  Sanitation 
and  we  discuss  such  questions  as  the  Home,  its  origin,  foundation  and  in- 
fluences, the  water  and  food  supply ;  heating,  lighting  and  furnishings ;  venti- 
lation ;  plumbing ;  garbage,  ashes,  and  sewage,  and  their  disposal ;  their  rela- 
tion to  insects  and  disease;  germs,  their  classification;  disinfection;  recognition 
of  the  common  diseases  of  childhood ;  Boards  of  Health,  quarantine,  etc. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  second  term  in  which  is  taught  Eugenics.  The  first 
lessons  are  hints  on  home  nursing,  such  as  preparation  of  a  sick-room,  various 
kinds  of  diets,  information  about  hot  water  bags,  ice  bags,  taking  a  tempera- 
ture, giving  medicines,  etc.  These  lessons  prepare  the  way  gently  for  a  talk 
on  puberty  in  the  girl  and  boy ;  the  reproductive  organs ;  reproduction,  consid- 
ered biologically  from  the  lower  animal  and  plant  forms  up  to  the  human  be- 
ing ;  the  care  of  the  pregnant  mother ;  the  baby,  with  use  of  a  model — its 
clothes,  with  their  prices,  how  to  hold,  wash  and  dress  it;  the  feeding  and 
artificial  foods,  the  sick  baby,  with  a  little  of  the  common  ailments  of  babies ; 
venereal  diseases,  with  their  effects  on  the  wife  and  children ;  prostitution,  a 
little  of  its  history,  the  white  slave  traffic,  why  girls  enter  this  life  and  how 
they  are  often  trapped  into  it;  feeble-mindedness,  and  immoral  tendencies  in 
dress,  dancing,  literature,  the  theatre,  art,  etc.,  with  special  reference  to  their 
behavior  in  offices,  street  cars,  on  the  street,  etc. 

"The  old  idea  that  equipment  for  efficiency  was  to  keep  the  girl  in  abso- 
lute ignorance  is  giving  way  to  the  sane  idea  of  preparing  a  girl  to  be  a  home- 
maker,  a  good  wife  and  a  good  mother.  Such  knowledge  does  not  come  by 
instinct,  but  by  careful  training.  So  important  is  this  course  deemed  by  our 
Principal,  that  all  girls,  in  all  of  the  four  courses  in  the  school,  are  compelled 
to  take  this  entire  year's  work  in  Domestic  Sanitation  and  Eugenics.  The  girls 
are  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  work,  and  I  have  yet  to  receive  one  objection 
from  a  parent.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  received  many  encouraging  words 
from  parents  and  other  relatives,  and  I  hope  to  continue  and  broaden  the 
courses  each  year." 

President  James  of  the  University  of  Illinois  was  present  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  above  addresses  spoke  briefly  on  the  general 
theme  of  the  importance  of  the  modem  high  school.  President 
James  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  high  school  should  do  for  the  local 
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community  in  which  it  is  situated,  many  things  now  required  of  the 
University,  thereby  leaving  for  the  University  the  larger  problems  for 
solution.  The  local  high  school  chemist  should  be  able  to  test  the 
drinking  water  for  his  community,  point  out  its  chemical  composition. 
All  questions  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  answered  by  local  high  school 
men  and  not  by  the  University.  The  high  school  of  the  future  will 
be  equipped  to  do  these  things. 
Adjourned. 

Saturday  Morning  Session. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  conference  was  held  in 
Morrow  Hall  at  9 :00  o'clock  Saturday  morning,  November  22.  Dr.  L. 
D.  Coffman  of  the  University  presided  at  this  meeting.  The  first  part 
of  the  program  was  given  over  to  general  business  affairs.  At  this 
time  Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley  explained  some  of  the  things  the  University  is 
doing  in  the  department  of  education  to  assist  the  high  schools  of  the 
state.  He  called  attention  to  the  splendid  library  facilities  now  offered 
for  advanced  study  and  research,  the  organization  of  an  educational 
museum,  new  courses  offered,  an  appropriation  for  a  new  model  high 
school  building,  extension  lectures  and  the  like.  At  the  conclusion  of 
Dr  Bagley's  remarks.  Superintendent  Elwood,  of  Charleston,  moved 
that  a  commission  of  six  be  appointed  by  the  Treneral  Conference 
Committee  to  confer  with  the  Members  of  the  School  of  Education 
concerning  the  needs  of  the  High  Schools  of  Illinois  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  School  of  Education  in  collecting  material  for  the  museum, 
plans  for  the  new  model  school  and  the  like.  The  motion  carried. 

The  program  as  announced  was  then  carried  out  as  follows : 

The  first  item  was  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Program  of 
Studies  and  Inter-relationships  between  Elementary  and  High 
Schools.  This  committee  had  for  its  members  the  following  persons : 
W.  C.  Bagley,  chairman ;  C.  H.  Elliott ;  E.  A.  Turner ;  J.  G.  Moore ;  H. 
B.  Wilson;  C.  E.  Lawyer;  H.  E.  Brown.  Dr.  Bagley,  as  chairman, 
made  the  following  report: 

Purpose  of  the  Committee.  The  precise  functions  of  the  Committee  on 
Program  of  Studies  have  never  been  clearly  defined.  Its  appointment  grew  out 
of  the  belief  that  in  the  organization  of  our  Conference  with  its  various  sec- 
tions each  working  upon  its  own  problems  and  proposing  constructive  meas- 
ures for  the  solution  of  these  problems,  a  central  committee  would  be  essential 
to  correlate  the  work  thus  accomplished  in  the  sections.  Just  as  the  high 
school  is  more  than  an  aggregation  of  departments  of  teaching,  so  our  Con- 
ference must  be  more  than  an  aggregate  of  sections,  and  the  work  of  our  Con- 
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fcrence  in  constructing  syllabi  of  special  curricula  should  be  unified  and  har- 
monized with  reference  to  the  purpose  of  the  high  school  as  a  whole.  It  was 
some  such  conviction  as  this  which  led  to  the  initial  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  absence  of  a  definitely  stated  function,  the  Committee  has  been 
somewhat  uncertain  where  to  begin  its  work.  It  has  felt  that  it  is  still  too 
early  in  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education  to  attempt  a  thoroughgoing 
correlation  or  integration  of  departmental  courses  on  the  basis  of  fundamental 
principles.  So  far  as  the  Committee  knows,  these  principles  have  never  been 
adequately  formulated.  And  even  if  they  were  at  our  command,  it  would  per- 
haps l)e  inopportune  to  apply  them.  Time  and  opportunity  must  be  given  to 
the  teachers  of  special  subjects  and  groups  of  subjects  to  work  out  their  own 
problems  somewhat  independently,  or  at  least  without  the  restrictions  which 
might  be  implied  in  premature  efforts  at  correlation.  Allowance  must  also 
be  made  for  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  and  individual  communities.  The 
notion  of  the  "balanced  ration"  which  curriculum  makers  have  borrowed  from 
the  science  of  animal  nutrition  may  suggest  some  helpful  analogies  between  phy- 
sical growth  and  mental  growth,  but  there  its  educational  usefulness  apparently 
ceases.  In  any  case  the  development  of  secondary  education  is  just  now  pro- 
ceeding upon  another  basis.  This  development  is  characterized  by  a  lititude 
and  a  freedom  that  offer  every  possible  opportunity  for  adjustment  to  widely 
varying  needs;  it  is  not  being  governed  by  recognized  (or  at  least  recognizable) 
principles  of  educational  values.  Arbitrary  rules  have,  it  is  true,  been  adopted 
t(»  meet  administrative  necessities ;  these  are  represented  most  conspiculously  by 
the  college-entrance  standards  and  by  the  regulations  rstricting  elections  and 
prescribing  for  all  certain  types  of  work.  Behind  these  rules  there  are  un- 
doubtedly some  deep  convictions  and  some  intense  beliefs  regarding  educa- 
tional values,  but  that  these  convictions  and  beliefs  are  still  very  far  from  rec- 
ognized principles  is  obvious  to  all. 

This  Committee,  then,  while  it  would  not  presume  under  the  present  limi- 
tations of  our  knowledge,  to  formulate  the  principles  of  educational  values 
upon  which  thoroughgoing  curriculum-making  must  be  based,  and  which  must 
form  the  criteria  for  criticizing  any  single  course  of  study  is  neveretheless  of 
the  opinion  that  such  principles  will  some  day  be  formulated ;  and  it  believes 
that  this  Conference,  working  through  its  different  sectional  meetings,  could,  if 
it  so  desired,  contribute  something  of  value  to  this  end. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  make  two  recommendations  both  of  which  have 
been  suggested  by  a  study  of  the  syllabi  which  the  sections  of  the  Conference 
have  already  prepared.  We  have  now  in  printed  form  syllabi,  in  geometry,  alge- 
bra, physics,  chemistry,  household  science,  zoology,  civics,  European  history,  man- 
ual training  and  music.  Some  of  these  syllabi  attempt  in  various  ways  to  indicate 
the  relative  values,  not  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  as  compared  with  other  sub- 
jects, but  of  phases  or  topics  within  the  subject  compared  with  on  another.  In 
other  words  some  of  the  syllabi  indicate  the  relative  degree  of  emphasis  that 
should  he  accorded  to  the  different  topics  in  teaching.  The  "Syllabus  on  Euro- 
pean History,"  for  example,  has,  at  the  close  of  each  main  topic  a  brief  section 
devoted  to  "Remarks,"  and  here  very  frequently  we  find  suggestions  to  the 
teacher  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  events  mentioned  in  the 
outline.  In  the  geometry  syllabus,  the  less  significant  propositions  are  marked 
by  asterisks,  and  the  teacher  is  advised  that  these  may  be  taught  informally. 
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In  the  physics  syllabus,  the  same  device  is  employed  to  indicate  the  important 
topics.  The  chemistry  syllabus  makes  some  use  of  different  fonts  of  type  to 
indicate  the  relative  emphasis  that  should  be  given  to  the  different  topics.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  some  of  the  syllabi,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish 
between  the  fundamental  and  the  accessory.  All  of  the  topics  stand  apparently 
on  the  same  level. 

The  First  Proposal.  It  is  the  first  suggestion  of  the  Committee  that  this 
problem  of  distinguishing  between  the  fundamental  and  accessory  elements  in 
cur  courses  be  attacked  systematically  and  definitely  by  the  sectional  meetings. 

The  Committee  makes  this  proposal  in  part  because  if  this  problem  is 
attacked  vigorously  and  pursued  relentlessly,  the  principles  that  determine  ed- 
ucational values  will  inevitably  emerge  from  the  background  of  unformulated 
conviction  or  feeling  into  the  clear  light  of  day  where  they  can  be  formulated, 
criticized,  and  agreed  to  or  abandoned  as  the  case  may  be.  But  even  if  this 
end  should  not  be  attained,  the  process  of  determining  fundamentals  will  be 
well  worth  while,  for  its  results  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  young  and  in- 
experienced teacher.  The  beginner  is  almost  certain  to  attem.pc  either  to 
cover  too  much  territory,  or  to  spoil  his  course  through  a  misplacement  of  em- 
phasis. Our  syllabi  are  constructed,  we  take  it,  primarily  for  the  young  and 
inexperienced  teacher.  If  they  can  be  helpful  anywhere,  then,  it  is  precisely  at 
this  point  of  relative  emphasis.  A  treatment  which  will  bring  to  bear  upon 
this  problem  the  accumulated  experience  of  successful  teachers,  .'•.ifted  and  re- 
fined through  discussion  and  conference,  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  in- 
dividual opinion. 

The  capacity  of  our  pupils  to  forget  what  they  have  learned  h  ri  phenom- 
enon that  is  familiar  to  us  all.  And  while  one  reason  for  this  loss  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  frequently  have  little  or  no  occasion  to  apply  many  of  the  facts 
and  principles  that  we  teach,  some  part  of  this  loss  is  due  to  inadequate  em- 
phasis in  the  process  of  teaching.  If  we  could  prepare  our  pupils  for  a  life 
every  situation  and  condition  of  which  we  could  accurately  foresee,  we  might 
limit  our  teaching  to  those  facts  that  would  be  certain  of  frequent  application. 
But  we  cannot  do  this,  and  so  our  task  is  rendered  much  more  difficult.  We 
must  +cach  many  things  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  retained  even  if  they 
are  not  used  very  often.  The  time  may  come  when  they  are  needed  and 
needed  badly,  and  then  like  faithful  servants  they  should  be  on  call.  If  a 
liberal  education  means  anything  it  means  providing  for  just  these  contingen- 
cies.^ And  if  we  can  determine  what  the  fundamentals  are — what  factors  are 
significant  and  comprehensive  and  basic— these  factors  can  be  given  certain 
advantages  which  will  tend  to  make  them  in  any  case  permanent  parts  of  our 
pupils'  mental  equipment.  We  can,  for  instance,  give  them  the  advantage  of 
strong  initial  presentation,  making  them  stand  out  sharp  and  clear,  making 
them  subjects  of  what  someone  has  aptly  termed  "red  letter"  lessons.  We 
can  aloo  give  them  the  advantage  of  ever-recurring  review,— and  the  value 
of  the  brief,  animated,  recurring  review  in  permanently  fixing  the  materials  of 
knowledge  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  time  and  energy  that  it  consumes.  It 
IS  even  possible  that,  in  connection  with  some  of  these  fundamental  things,  we 
may  be  brave  enough  to  require  some  old-fashioned  learning  by  heart,— an  ed- 
ucational device  the  abuse  of  which  in  the  past  should  not  blind  us  to  the  sterl- 
mg  virtues  that  it  may  be  made  to  represent  under  intelligent  handling.  Cer- 
tamly  if  the  fundamental  things  are  once  agreed  upon,  we  may  make  this  re- 
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quirement  with  a  much  better  grace  and  much  more  confidence  in  its  justice 
than  we  could  do  otherwise. 

So  long  as  the  elements  of  a  course  stand  upon  the  same  level,  the  im- 
pression that  is  made  by  any  one  element  will  be  inconsequential.  So  long 
as  the  young  teacher  has  no  guide  except  his  own  judgment  as  to  where  the 
emphasis  shall  fall,  his  work  will  suffer  from  misplacements  of  emphasis.  This 
suggestion  of  the  Committee  is  a  plea  for  a  "pooling"  of  successful  experience 
with  reference  to  this  problem. 

The  Second  Proposal.  The  second  suggestion  of  the  Committee  also  has 
the  H'^cds  of  the  beginning  teacher  primarily  in  mind,  and  again  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  that  the  syllabi  are  particularly  valuable  to  this  beginner.  In 
a  few  of  the  syllabi,  we  find  excellent  suggestions  for  the  presentation  of  the 
various  topics.  In  one  instance,  six  pages  are  given  over  to  a  clarifying  state- 
ment of  the  special  pedagogy  of  the  subject  with  definite  and  helpful  advice 
as  to  actual  class  practice.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  this  problem 
could  with  profit  be  attacked  more  definitely  and  more  systematically, — not 
at  all  with  the  intention  of  laying  down  a  rigid  methodology,  but  rather  with 
the  purpose  of  collecting  and  making  available  to  the  beginner  the  best  results 
of  the  experience  of  his  colleagues  and  his  predecessors.  At  each  of  our  meet- 
ings a  number  of  valuable  suggestions  for  teaching  are  made  in  the  papers  that 
are  presented.  The  same  is  true  of  other  meetings.  Some  of  these  suggestions 
are  published  in  the  volumes  of  proceedings,  and  others  find  a  place  in  current 
educational  literature.  But,  in  both  cases,  their  value  is  lessened  because  they 
are  detached  from  one  another  and  enmeshed  in  a  mass  of  material  from  which 
few  have  the  time  and  the  interest  to  untangle  them.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  something  might  be  done  in  the  various  sections  to  make  these 
definite,  concrete,  practical,  and  helpful  suggestions  permanently  available.  A 
committee  might  perhaps  be  appointed  to  collect  the  best  of  them  and  classify 
them.  If  desirahl  *,  they  could  be  criticized  and  sifted  in  open  meeting.  In 
any  ca-^e,  the  significant  contributions  could  be  made  a  part  of  the  published 
syllabus,  extending  and  amplifying  the  excellent  suggestions  that  now  appear 
in  many  of  the  sj'llabi.  To  be  sure  there  are  some  who  will  oppose  this  recom- 
mendadon  on  the  ground  that  the  resourceful  teacher  will  work  these  details 
out  for  himself.  But  the  resourceful  teacher  will  not  need  to  forego  this 
privilege ;  or,  if  he  does  avail  himself  of  the  suggestions  offered  he  can  still 
find  abundant  room  to  exercise  his  talent.  To  make  available  for  those  who 
come  after  us  those  results  of  our  own  experience  that  are  valuable  might  con- 
ceivably be  looked  upon  as  a  duty. 

As  supplemental  to  this  report  Dr.  C.  H.  Johnston  presented  a 
plea  for  "A  Refinement  of  Terminology  Needed  in  the  Literature  of 
Secondary  Education."     His  presentation  follows : 

We  are  just  now  in  an  era  of  development  in  high  school  education  which 
is  making  necessary,  if  we  are  to  keep  our  issues  straight,  thoroughgoing  re- 
vision of  our  terminology.  There  are  now  in  demand  what  we  may  call  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  thinking,  and  different  professional  attitudes,  all  of  which  on 
occasion  the  student  of  secondary  education  must  assume  and  distinguish  from 
the  other  sorts.     Until  recently  high  school  workers  have  as  a  rule  thought, 
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spoken,  and  written  in  what  we  may  call  "subject-matter  terms."  They  have 
been  primarily  concerned  with  understanding  the  instructional  material  of  their 
courses.  It  now  becomes  necessary  for  them  also  to  think  in  terms  which 
shall  reflect  their  methods  of  transmitting  subject  matter.  Each  nevyly  admit- 
ted subject  into  the  high  school  program  of  studies  has  ushered  in  with  it 
its  own  peculiar  technique— its  pedagogy.  This  very  fact  that  agriculture,  man- 
ual training,  domestic  science,  freehand  drawing,  trade  courses  have  each 
forced  upon  the  school  a  new  technique,  new  class  instruction  methods,  and 
a  broader  conception  of  the  field  of  method  itself,  has  in  turn  so  reacted  on 
those  who  were  before  satisfied  with  traditional  school  routine  that  we  now 
hear  equally  as  much  of  new  method  in  Latin,  or  History,  or  English,  or 
Mathematics  as  of  novel  pedagogy  in  vocational  or  fine  arts  courses.  This  era 
of  general  educational  thinking  in  terms  of  special  pedagogies  of  different  sub- 
ject matters  in  itself  makes  necessary  a  modification  and  restriction  of  our 
loose  terminology. 

In  addition  to  this  type  of  thinking  we  have  a  more  fundamental  type 
for  the  first  time  becoming  at  all  general.  We  may  characterize  this  additional 
sign  of  progress  in  educational  development  as  "curriculum  thinking."  By 
this  we  mean  that  those  who  shape  the  policies  of  modern  high  schools  with 
reference  to  the  administration  of  differentiated  curriculums  are  doing  so  with 
quite  other  motives  than  those  heretofore  in  force.  Small  high  schools  can 
probably  administer  but  one  general  curriculum.  They  can  however  so  skil- 
fully administer  this  one  by  advisory  systems  and  by  well-planned  "educational 
guidance"  that  there  may  be  sufficient  flexibility  to  meet  in  a  measure  the  dif- 
ferent legitimate  social  or  life  purposes  of  their  students.  The  larger  high 
schools  will  more  and  more  administer  differentiated  curriculums,  the  courses 
going  to  make  up  each  being  schematically  arranged  for  the  four  years  (or 
more  or  fewer)  not  as  before  solely  with  reference  to  logical  correlations  of 
subjects,  but  rather  with  relation  to  legitimate  social  purposes  for  which  the 
high  school  may  reasonably  hope  to  prepare  its  different  natural  groups  of 
students.  Very  likely  most  large  high  schools  offering  now  ten  or  more  cur- 
riculums (called  loosely  "courses  of  Study"  and  not  having  very  significant  dif- 
ferences) will  reduce  these  to  three  or  four  or  five  real  curriculums. 
These  will  have  genuine  differences  and  will  be  planned  for  clearly 
conceived  purposes.  Each  of  the  curriculums  will  in  turn  be  administered  for 
a  group  of  high  school  boys  and  girls  segregated  on  some  justifiable  basis 
chiefly  connected  with  their  likelihood  of  one  or  another  life  career.  The 
curriculums  now  fairly  distinguishable  are  the  college  preparatory  (called  by 
a  dozen  different  names)  the  commercial,  the  vocational  (one  for  boys,  one  for 
girls)  and  the  normal  training.  It  is  evident  that  close  curriculum  thinking 
is  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  field  of  secondary  education.  It  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  we  haven't  the  language  tools,  the  adequate  commonly  accepted 
meanings  for  commonly  used  terms,  to  make  our  discussions  clear.  The  de- 
mand for  better  "curriculum  thinking"  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  call  for  a  re- 
vision of  present  terminology. 

The  following  terms,  most  of  them  required  in  any  fundamental  discus- 
sion of  high  school  problems,  have  two  or  three  distinct  connections,  depending 
upon  the  person  using  them,  or  upon  the  audience  or  readers  which  he  ad- 
dresses :  Program  of  studies,  program  of  classes,  or  schedule  of  classes, 
"general  course"  (where  only  one  curriculum  is  possible),  curriculum,  course  of 
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study,  high  school  major  and  mmor,  credit  unit,  and  those  divisions  of  the 
subject  matter  of  courses  of  study  which  the  committee  calls  "fundamentals" 
as  distinguished  from  "accessories,"  and  which  others  have  called  units  of  in- 
struction, units  of  study,  or  subject  matter  units.  Other  terms  whose  con- 
nection in  our  ordinary  usage  is  vague  or  overlaps  still  other  terms  are  high 
school  departmentalism,  school  administration,  school  management,  school  su- 
pervision, and  school  organization.  Now  also,  since  reorganization  of  the 
grades  into  various  different  divisions,  we  are  practically  forced  to  remark  at 
least  rough  definitions  for  such  terms  as  elementary  school,  intermediate  school, 
prevocational  education,  high  school  and  secondary  education.  It  might  be 
well  to  consider  further  whether  we  shall  establish  some  consistent  distinctions 
between  scholar,  student,  pupil,  or  between  grade  and  mark,  or  whether  we  shall 
distinguish  the  classes  in  our  high  school  as  simply  9th,  10th,  Uth  and  12th 
grade  pupils  (or  students  or  scholars)  or  1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  year  high  school, 
or  follow  college  nomenclature  with  freshman,  sophomore,  junior  and  senior 
distinguishing  terms. 

The  very  fact  that  every  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  above  terms 
reveals  different  usages,  emphasizes  different  fundamental  points  of  view  with 
reference  to  the  principles  of  secondary  education,  and  illustrates  the  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  to  any  common  language  for  the  issues  involved,  is  the 
strongest  sort  of  an  argument  for  a  movement  toward  agreement.  The 
adoption  by  this  High  School  Conference  of  some  policy  for  a  consistent 
usage  of  the  most  common  terms,  such  as  cited  above,  and  the  consistent  edit- 
ing of  all  conference  proceedings  in  accordance  with  such  policy  would  be  a 
forward  step  and  might  influence  other  educational  associations.  Indeed  one 
of  the  purposes  of  such  a  step  might  well  be  to  make  proposals  to  other  such 
groups  of  educators.  The  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Examinations  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  some  years  ago  made  a  commendable 
beginning  by  defining  "program  of  studies,"  "curriculum,"  and  "course  of 
study." 

The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  saw 
quickly  the  strategic  thing  to  do  in  furthering  their  cause,  made  a  terminology 
(which  can  still  be  improved  upon)  ;  and  found  it  much  easier  than  to  imbed 
their  principles  and  issues  in  legislation  in  several  states.  Without  such  tools 
for  classification  of  issues  and  educational  principles,  no  clinching  steps  are 
possible  in  our  deliberations  and  conferences  on  secondary  education.  In  the 
writer's  opinion,  for  example,  the  confusing  identification  of  this  usage  of 
"school"  and  "department,"  in  the  recent  critical  legislation  in  Indiana  relating 
to  vocational  education,  prejudices,  doubtless  undesignedly,  some  very  funda- 
mental issues  in  modern  educational  developments. 

The  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  of  the 
National  Education  Association  proposes  now  to  consider  this  matter  further. 
It  seems  that  this  is  a  good  time  for  the  High  School  Conference  to  make  a 
similar  beginning  and  to  hear  next  year  some  definite  proposals  with  reference 
to  the  establishing  of  a  consistent  usage  of  the  common  terms  required  in  the 
discussions  of  the  problems  peculiar  to  high  school  education. 


PART  11. 

SECTION  MEETINGS. 
Administrative  Section. 

C.  P.  Briggs  in  the  chair.  A  motion  to  reduce  the  committee 
from  five  to  three  members  was  carried.  The  members  drew  lots  to 
see  who  remained  on.  C.  P.  Briggs  and  M.  L.  Test  were  dropped. 
On  motion  the  chairman  appointed  Principal  W.  L.  Goble,  Superin- 
tendents E.  C.  Fisher  and  E.  W.  Powers  as  a  committee  on  nomina- 
tion. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Johnston  of  the  University  gave  an  address  on  "The 
Improvement  of  High  School  Teachers  in  Service."  It  was  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

"We  make  the  following  natural  subdivisions  of  our  large  general  topic  of 
improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 

1.  A  reasonable  schedule  of  professional  reading  for  high  school  teachers. 

2.  High  School  faculty  meetings  which  count  professionally. 

.3.  Constructive  supervision.  (A  problem  primarily  of  the  average  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school,  assuming  that  every  one  knows  pretty  well  how  to  detect 
very  bad  or  very  good  teaching,  and  that  the  class  supervisor  in  high  schools 
must  work  professionally  and  cooperatively  with  those  teachers  who  both  can 
and  must  improve  their  technique,  their  fundamental  methods  and  their  or- 
ganization of  subject  matter,  as  well  as  their  professional  esprit  de  corps.) 

4.  The  policies  of  departmentalism  and  the  assignment  of  groups  of 
subjects  to  high  school  teachers.  (The  correlation  between  the  actual  academic 
and  professional  training  of  teachers  and  the  subjects  which  they  are  teaching, 
and  views  and  policies  in  operation  indicating  how  departmentalism  in  the  high 
school  administration  of  teachers  and  material  of  instruction  differs  from  or 
is  like,  that  of  the  elementary  school  or  of  the  college.) 

5.  Promotion  of  high  school  teachers  and  means  of  measuring  merit. 
Factors  (which  might  be  arranged  in  order  of  their  importance  and  marked 
by  a  percentage  indication  of  value),  which  govern  scales  for  promotion  of  high 
school  teachers.  And,  if  one  should  hazard  a  judgment,  the  ideal  arrangement 
of  these  factors,  if  he  could  remove  existing  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  an 
ideal  scheme. 

6.  Legitimate  scientific  investigations  which  may  be  undertaken  by  high 
school  teachers. 

7.  The  civic  and  social  equipment  of  the  modern  high  school  teacher. 
(Desirable  and  undesirable  participation  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  the 
community.) 
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S.  The  common  mistakes  of  new  teachers  and  the  amount  and  kind  of 
classroom  supervision  required  here. 

9.  Certain  miscellaneous  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in 
service. 

a.  Policy  of  requiring  attendance  at  summer  schools. 

b.  Policy  of  having  teachers  attend   some  one  or  more  educational 

meetings  in  the  State. 

c.  The  'Visiting  Day'  for  high  school  teachers. 

d.  Provisions  for  year  or  part-year  leave  of  absence. 

"First.  What  is  a  reasonable  schedule  of  professional  reading  for  high 
school  teachers?  A  prominent  state  superintendent  not  long  ago,  wishing  to 
stimulate  and  also  test  the  reading  habits  of  high  school  teachers,  sent  out  a 
brief  letter  to  five  hundred  high  school  teachers,  offering  to  send  any 
one  who  replied  and  promised  to  return  the  volume  (with  seven  one- 
cent  stamps),  a  notable  book  just  published  on  secondary  education.  He  re- 
ceived in  all  eight  favorable  replies.  High  school  teachers  do  not  read.  They 
are  not  as  a  class  professionally  minded.  Their  work  is  not  their  religion, 
though  in  some  cases  their  subject-matter  may  be. 

"What  large  organization  may  be  found,  and  what  local  devices  and  pol- 
icies adopted  whereby  we  may  get  reflected  in  our  high  school  education  the 
essential  and  peculiar  influences  and  vitality  which  can  come  only  from  those 
choice  teachers  who  have  the  reading  habit,  the  contact  with  worthy  concep- 
tions, the  stamina  to  master  extended  and  serious  monograph  and  book  treat- 
ments of  their  own  problems?  We  have  not  for  high  school  teacher  groups 
the  adequate  administrative  machinery  for  accomplishing  this  high  aim ;  and 
our  problem  we  must  insist,  is  in  large  measure  this  one  of  administration, 
of  organization.  We  need  high  school  reading  circles  as  such.  Here,  as  in 
other  professional  matters,  these  high  school  teachers  have  been  overlooked, 
and  our  efforts  organized  too  exclusively  for  the  elementary  school  teachers. 

"The  history  of  reading  circles  in  many  of  the  states  is  most  interesting, 
and  they  have  gone  up,  become  very  properous,  and  gone  down  in  the  same 
State,  dependent  entirely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  its  friends  and  upon  the  leaders  in  sectional  teacher's  associations. 
Reading  Circles  of  high  school  teachers  have  never  amounted  to  much  yet. 
It  seems,  however,  that,  while  the  numbers  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  ele- 
mentary school  teachers,  the  kind  and  quality  is  such  that  a  very  considerable 
majority  of  them  ought  to  be  enrolled  in  a  good  reading  circle  planned  on  sane 
lines  and  with  a  definite  program.  They  would  welcome  such  an  organization. 
Publishers  cannot  accomplish  this.  Superintendents,  high  school  principals  and 
teachers  can  accomplish  it ;  but  in  order  to  do  so  they  have  necessarily  to 
irnlist  ihe  active,  energetic  and  sympathetic  support  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
city  and  county  superintendents  and  others  in  authority.  And  not  only  that, 
but  somebody  with  a  keen  head  for  organization  must  formulate  a  plan  for 
creating  a  statewide  organization  properly  manned  by  an  efficient  board  of 
directors.  It  will  not  do  to  acquiesce  in  the  present  tacit  assumption  that  it 
will  do  to  leave  a  high  school  reading  circle  in  the  hands  of  the  same  people 
who  are  selecting  teachers'  reading  circle  books  for  elementary  schools.  Such 
teaching  circle  boards  are  in  a  war  all  the  time  between  one  publisher  and  an- 
other over  what  books  they  shall  select.    By  the  time  they  get  through  choosing 
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the  elementary  school  teachers'  books,  they  have  lost  all  of  their  enthusiasm 
and  they  are  very  loath  to  concern  themselves  much  with  high  school  books. 

"The  reading  circles  are  greatly  stimulated  in  the  State  of  Virginia  by  the 
State  Board  requirement  regarding  professional  reading  for  teachers.  There 
are  no  life  certificates  and  the  condition  for  renewal  of  all  certificates  is  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  reading  courses  which  are  differentiated  for  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  teachers.  There  is  a  movement  in  Wisconsin  now  to  re- 
organize the  reading  circles  which  at  present  are  administered  with  the  county 
as  the  unit  and  only  for  rural  school  teachers.  West  Virginia  has  six  thousand 
teachers  read  certain  prescribed  books  and  the  lists  discriminate  between  books 
for  elementary  and  for  high  school  teachers.  The  different  state  examinations 
for  certificates  are  based  largely  upon  these  different  book  lists.  Something 
similar  exists  in  a  few  other  states  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  take  more  ser- 
iously the  quality  of  the  books  and  the  fitness  for  the  particular  group  of  teach- 
ers for  whom  they  are  chosen. 

"In  addition  to  this  larger  and  important  state  unit  of  organization  planned 
for  the  advancement  of  the  professional  work  of  teachers  in  service,  there  must 
be  smaller  and  more  compact  and  segregated  local  units  for  particular  sorts 
of  work,  and  city  units  for  a  still  more  technical,  local,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  extended  reading-and-study  courses. 

"An  interesting  effort  along  this  line  is  the  establishment  at  Rochester  in 
the  Municipal  Building,  for  the  use  of  supervisors,  principals  and  teachers  of 
a  professional  library  and  reading  room.  Books  on  psychology,  history  of 
education,  educational  administration,  secondary  education,  etc.,  and  current 
educational  bulletins  and  magazines  are  supplied.  There  is  offered  here  also 
systematic  advice  as  to  definite  and  complete  courses  of  professional  (not  re- 
creational) reading.  The  library  has  now  some  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  and 
was  opened  for  use  this  last  September.  Each  year  a  carefully  chosen  com- 
mittee of  teachers  v/ill  suggest  the  best  professional  books  on  education  which 
are  to  be  added  to  the  library.  In  this  way  all  the  teachers,  supervisors  and 
principals  will  have  tempting  opportunities  and  tactful  direction  for  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  best  professional  educational  thought  and  the  most  reliable 
educational  investigations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  city  is  making 
here  an  investment  in  affording  these  intellectual  conditions  and  this  dignified 
professional  environment,  at  least  equally  as  important  as  the  physical — all  of 
which,  in  improved  teacher  spirit  and  service,  will  be  returned  many-fold. 

"Kansas  City,  Kansas,  has  in  the  room  adjoining  the  principal's  office  an 
alcove  of  books  which  books  are  bought  by  the  principal  and  the  teachers  in 
turn,  analyzed  in  high  school  teachers'  meeting,  and  donated  to  this  teachers' 
library.  These  high  school  teachers'  meetings  consider  program  routine,  but 
also  matters  of  broader  policy  and  method.  Each  book  has  for  all  the  teach- 
ers an  invaluable  constellation  of  associations  about  it  from  this  intensive 
treatment  given  it.  The  library,  though  small,  means  something  in  terms  of  pro- 
fessional ideals  and  critical  intellectual  mastery.  The  selections  here  represent 
the  best  books  and  monographs  there  are  on  secondary  education,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  has  not  been  used.  It  takes  time  and  faith  in  the  results  of  in- 
tellectual integrity  to  persevere  to  the  finish  in  carrying  through  any  sort  of 
reasonable  schedule  of  professional  reading  for  high  school  teachers.  It  can 
be  done,  however,  and  something  very  fundamental  to  the  best  school  work  is 
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sacrificed  if  it  is  neglected.  A  reasonable  amount  of  reading  for  any  high 
school  teacher  is  a  good  book  on  her  major  subject  and  a  good  one  on  High 
School  education. 

"Second.  High  School  faculty  meetings  which  count  professionally  are 
rare.  Many  high  school  principals  who  are  fine  business  managers,  and  can 
manipulate  a  variety  of  card  catalogues,  and  even  devise  and  clerically  keep  up 
with  complex  systems  of  itemized  records,  have  still  found  it  impossible  to  make 
a  high  school  teachers'  meeting  go.  Some  with  such  a  discovery  have  decided 
that  faculty  meetings  of  high  school  teachers  should  be  very  infrequent  and, 
when  called,  concerned  with  some  unusual  thing.  Others  have  decided  that 
the  meetings  should  be  called  and  dismissed  with  dispatch,  that  nothing  should 
■drag  as  is  so  often  now  the  case.  These  latter,  as  do  the  former,  seem  to  feel 
that  the  meetings  can't  be  made  interesting  and  can't  be  important  except  as  a 
sort  of  clearing  house  event  for  announcements,  temporary  shifts  in  daily 
programs  or  attention  to  some  unusual  occurrence  which  requires  abrupt  modi- 
fication of  routine — in  short  must  deal  only  with  mechanical  adjustments.  But 
there  is  a  class  of  high  school  principals  who  do  seize  upon  the  high  school 
faculty  organization  as  an  organised  body  that  exists  partly  to  develop  a 
corporate  professional  spirit.  Such  a  principal  utilizes  the  faculty  deliberations 
and  its  contributions  and  judgments  as  a  body  on  all  matters  involving  broadly 
the  general  educational  policies  of  the  high  school.  Such  issues  for  example 
as  the  present  very  critical  schemes  for  different  modes  of  articulation  with 
lower  and  higher  grades  of  education,  'scientific  management,'  legal  status,  and 
other  broad  questions  of  institutional  relationships  generally  furnish  occasions 
for  serious  and  prolonged  faculty  meetings. 

"In  addition  to  such  big  questions,  which  should  be  discussed  cooperatively 
in  a  body  of  one's  teachers,  come  still  more  urgently  those  near  problems  of 
administering  curriculums,  or  as  we  call  wrongly  them,  'courses  of  study.' 
Here  the  average  high  school  teacher  is  left  in  a  maze.  She  has  been  deprived 
of  this  chance  for  progress  in  curiculum  thinking.  Here,  moreover,  she  also 
has  contributions  to  offer. 

"Again  such  meetings  will  sometimes  have  as  a  body  to  spend  systematically 
hours  in  deliberation  upon  the  fascinating,  but  in  many  ways  perilous,  exten- 
sions of  the  high  school  into  new  fields  of  economic,  practical,  moral,  recrea- 
tional and  other  types  of  so-called  'social  service.'  For  the  cause  of  training 
teachers  in  service,  high  school  teachers  in  faculty  meetings,  and  probably  in 
smaller  groups  carefully  determined,  must  all  be  allowed  to  appreciate  policies 
in  operation,  plans  to  be  projected,  and  methods  to  be  employed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. They  must  also  have  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  feeling  that 
they  can  contribute  at  least  to  the  temporary  solutions  of  these  questions.  Even 
matters  of  the  different  sorts  of  pedagogical  technique  for  the  different  sub- 
jects and  the  economic  devices  for  classroom  management,  professional  inter- 
change of  practice,  convictions  and  conceptions  of  distinguishable  educational 
values,  would  be  clarified  and  often  modified  by  this  professional  interchange 
of  points  of  view, — and  are  well  in  order  in  the  right  sort  of  high  school  fac- 
ulty meeting.  There  are  routine  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  faculty  of 
course,  but  there  should  be  large  things  also  always  under  consideration,  with 
capable  committees  continuously  at  work  upon  them.  Such  real  meetings  re- 
quire leadership.     Neither  the  leader,   the  principal,  nor  teachers  should  take 
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attendance  and  participation  as  a  bore,  nor  as  a  matter  of  course,  nor  even  as- 
a  duty.  They  should  be  privileges.  The  proper  conception  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  of  the  best  problems  and  method  of  attack,  with  a  modicum  of  tact 
and  professional  enthusiasm,  can  make  high  school  faculty  meetings  'count 
professionally.' 

"Third.  The  problem  of  constructive  supervision — what  is  it?  Some  high 
school  principals  mean  by  supervision,  the  clerical  and  general  managerial 
work  of  running  the  physical  plant,  and  the  schedule,  which,  in  turn,  like  a 
mill-wheel,  runs  the  teaching  force.  This  type  of  administrator  tends  to  place 
small  stiess  upon  actual  observation,  analysis,  cooperating  planning,  and  con- 
tinuous, systematic  and  periodic  visitation  of  classroom  teaching,  and  little  also 
upon  tiie  after-conferences  from  these  visits  concerning  the  fundamental  edu- 
cational methods  and  aims  of  the  teaching  in  question.  With  the  present  ad- 
ministrative policy  and  the  numerous  but  unescapable  clerical  and  other  duties 
of  administrators  classroom  supervision  still  occupies  a  small  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal's total  school  day.  The  problem  here  seems  to  be  one  primarily  of  the 
average  teaching  in  the  high  school.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  every  prin- 
cipal, unless  he  is  hopeless  himself,  knows  very  well  how  to  detect  very  bad  or 
very  good  teaching.  Real  constructive  supervision  is  that  kind  which  provides 
ways  and  means  of  developing  the  average  teacher  out  of  her  mediocrity.  One 
of  the  greatest  problems  for  the  immediate  future  of  the  high  school  is  that 
of  developing  those  qualities  of  classroom  supervision  and  the  consequent  per- 
.sonal  conferences,  known  as  follow-up  methods,  all  of  which  bring  about 
conditions  favorable  to  the  principals  working  professionally  and  cooperatively 
with  these  average  teachers.  This  large  group,  if  conditions  are  made  right, 
both  can  and  must  improve  their  technique,  their  fundamental  methods,  and  the 
organization  into  clear  instruction  units  of  their  subject-matter  in  the  different 
courses. 

"Fourth.  As  to  departmental  policy,  the  general  educational  principles 
underlying  the  present  practice  of  assigning  work  and  subjects  to  teachers, 
there  is  no  well  developed  practice.  When  high  school  'departmentalism'  is 
spoken  of,  the  term  is  used  as  it  applies  in  college  and  university  administration. 
'Units  of  credit,*  'college  entrance  requirements,'  'elective'  and  'prescribed' 
courses,  'majors'  and  'minors' — are  discussed  in  terms  of  college  depart- 
mentalism. The  assumption  is  that  high  school  work  must  be  administered 
more  or  less  as  college  work  is  administered.  On  the  other  hand  when  sec- 
ondary education  is  thought  of  as  curriculum  work  for  students,  rather  than,  as 
above,  intellectual  work  in  the  interests  primarily  of  logical  divisions  of  subject 
matter,  (he  tendency  is  to  assume  that  there  is  little  differentiation  of  subject 
matter,  that  there  are  only  'inter-correlated,'  not  'differentiated-coordinated' 
courses  of  study.  The  curriculum  thinking  is  in  terms  of  the  educational  prin- 
ciples governing  the  making  of  the  elementary  curriculum.  In  short  curriculum 
and  administrative  thinking  about  secondary  education  is  done  in  terms  either 
of  the  college  or  of  the  elementary  school — rarely  explicitly  with  reference  to 
the  secondary  school  as  peculiar  unto  itself.  With  respect  to  some  of  these 
problems  our  practice  parallels  our  theory.  High  school  principals  administer 
as  is  done  in  elementary  education;  prescribe,  promote  and  graduate  ostensibly 
as  colleges  do. 
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"A  related  problem  here  is  that  of  assigning  subjects  to  teachers  with  due 
reference  to  their  former  academic  and  professional  training.  This  implies 
that  we  should  more  consistently  take  into  account  and  more  systematically 
utilize  ihe  teaching  assets  of  these  teachers.  Many  well  equipped  language 
teachers  are  being  wasted  in  science  work  and  vice  versa.  Assuming  there  is  an 
approved  policy  in  assigning  work  to  teachers,  we  may  well  expect  that  the 
high  school  administration  unit  which  we  have  vaguely  called  'the  high  school 
department'  may  become  gradually  clear,  and  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
'department'  in  the  administration  of  higher  education. 

"The  only  statewide  investigation  of  this  problem  is  the  one  made  in  1912 
in  Kansas.  The  following  account  of  this  state  survey  bears  upon  our  imme- 
diate problem.  The  tables  following  the  brief  paragraphs  on  high  school  de- 
partmentalism, correlation  of  preparation  and  teaching,  and  the  various  combi- 
nations of  subjects,  indicate  a  situation  which  when  looked  at  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  state  at  large,  becomes  a  serious  one  for  the  future  not  only  o£ 
high  scliool  teachers  but  of  the  state  system  of  high  schools. 

"The  Kansas  report  and  figures  of  1636  high  school  teachers  in  the  state 
are  as  follows : 

"Another  question  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the  teachers  who  may  be 
classified  as  the  departmental  teachers,  as  compared  with  those  whose  work  is 
found  in  more  than  one  department.  In  the  ten  cities  of  the  first  class  where 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  school  work  are  found  only  65  per  cent  of 
tlie  teachers  are  departmental  teachers.  This  per  cent  is  very  largely  increased, 
too,  by  the  presence  in  these  schools  of  teachers  of  domestic  science  and  art, 
manual  training,  commercial  subjects,  music,  and  physical  training.  The  situa- 
tion was  also  studied  in  the  twenty  cities  in  the  'A'  file.  Here  the  percentage 
of  departmental  teachers  was  22. 

Correlation  and  Preparation  of  Teaching. 

"In  respect  to  the  correlation  between  the  subjects  the  teachers  were  teach- 
ing and  the  subjects  they  prepared  to  teach  it  was  found  that  79  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  in  the  ten  cities  of  the  first  class  were  actually  teaching  the 
subjects  they  prepared  to  teach.  In  the  twenty  cities  in  the  'A'  file  the  results 
were  somewhat  different,  as  less  than  half  the  teachers  had  prepared  to  teach 
the  subjects  they  were  teaching  at  the  present  time.    The  per  cent  here  was  42. 

Different  Combinations  of  Subjects. 

"These  twenty  cities  were  also  studied  with  a  view  of  getting  some  light 
on  the  problem  of  assignments  of  subjects  to  the  different  teachers  in  any 
given  school.  There  seems  to  be  no  system  or  logic  in  any  of  the  schools  in 
this  respect.  In  most  cases  it  is  clearly  an  arbitrary  assignment  and  shows  an 
ulter  lack  of  efficient  organization  and  of  a  broad  and  sound  policy  of  admin- 
istration." 

"Departmental  work  and  correlation  of  teaching  and  preparation  of  these 
High  School  Teachers  in  ten  cities  of  the  first  class  in  the  State. 
Number  Departmental  Teachers,  149 ;  per  cent  of  total,  65. 
Number  not  Departmental  Teachers,  81 ;  per  cent  of  total,  35. 
Number  teaching  what  prepared  to  teach,  182 ;  per  cent  of  total,  79. 
Number  teaching  subjects  they  did  not  prepare  for,  48;  per  cent  of  total,  21. 
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Departmental  work  of  these  High  Schools  in  the  twenty  Kansas  towns 
of  'A'  File. 


Departmental. 

Not  Departmental. 

Totals 

I. 

26 

74 

100 

II. 

0 

16 

16 

III. 

0 

2 

2 

Totals 

26 

92 

118 

Per  cent  Departmental,  22. 
Per  cent  Not  Departmental,  78. 

Correlation  of  subjects  taught  with  the  High    School    teacher's    specific 
preparation  for  teaching  in  twenty  towns  in  'A'  file. 


Correlation. 

No  Correlation. 

Totals. 

I. 

48 

52 

100 

II. 

1 

15 

16 

HI. 

1 

1 

2 

Totals 

50 

68 

118 

Teachers. 

No.  Different  Groupings 

100 

68 

16 

16 

2 

2 

found    in 


Per  cent  of  teachers  who  are  teaching  what  they  prepared  to  teach,  42. 
Per  cent  of  teachers  who  are  not  teaching  what  they  prepared  to  teach,  58. 

Number  of  those  High  School  teachers  and  number  of  different  group- 
ings of  subjects  in  twenty  towns  of  "A"  file. 

No. 
I. 
11. 
III. 

A  list  of  some  of  the  'unscientific'    or     haphazard     combinations 
twenty  towns  of  the  'A'  file. 

I.     1st.  Class 

1.     Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  Physiography,  Physiology. 

Mathematics,  Physics,  Commercial  Law,  Agriculture. 

History,  Algebra,  Agriculture,  Chemistry. 

Agriculture,  Physics,  Geometry,  Psychology,  Methods,  Supervision. 

Latin,  Commercial  Law,  Manual  Training. 

Domestic  Science,     Domestic  Art,  Normal    Training,     Physiology, 
Botany. 

Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Physics,  History. 

Latin,  Domestic  Science,  Physiology,  Arithmetic. 

Mathematics,  Normal  Training,  Physics,  Commercial  Course. 

Business  Subjects,  English  History,  Physical  Geography,  Commer- 
cial Geography. 


9. 
10. 
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2nd.  Class. 

1.  Physics,  General  Science,  German,  English,  Geometry. 

2.  Botany,  Latin,  German,  Geometry. 

3.  English,  Algebra,     History,     Commercial     Arithmetic,  Commercial 

Geography. 
Such  statewide  lack  of  policy  may  be  the  largest  contributing  cause  to  the 
■very  unfortunate  and  wasteful  but  common  practice  of  migration  of  young  teach- 
ers from  place  to  place.    This  situation  in  Kansas  is  seen  in  the  table  below. 
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Migration  of  these  High  School  Teachers. 

1st.  2nd.  3rd.  Acad.     Totals. 

1  year  499  132  44  34  709 

2  years  222  67  14  21  324 

3  years  150  30  3  11  194 

4  years  86  15      5  10  116 

5  years  56  10  0  4  70 

6  years  or  more 185  12  4  22  223 

Totals  1198  266  70  102  1636 

"Fifth.  The  promotion  of  high  school  teachers  and  means  of  measuring 
merit.  No  permanent  progress  may  be  effected  in  teachers  generally,  unless 
just,  systematic  and  intelligible  treatment  be  assured  them  in  the  way  of  tenure 
and  promotion  in  rank  and  salary. 

"Once  all  assumed  a  teacher  was  efficient,  or  a  type  of  education  efficient,  if 
no  one  successfully  disproved  this  common  claim  of  efficiency.  Today  all  are 
tending  to  hold  judgments  in  reserve  regarding  either  a  school  system  or  an  in- 
dividual teacher  until  it  or  she  can  meet  certain  definite  standards  of  efficiency. 
The  'born-not-made'  characterization  of  a  good  teacher,  instead  of  insuring  the 
impossibility  of  measuring  this  perplexing  personal  factor  in  teaching,  virtually 
means,  on  the  contrary,  that  certain  recognizable  types  of  personality  are  among 
other  things,  essential  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 

"The  first  natural  step  toward  determining  teaching  essentials  and  listing 
these  in  a  hierarchy  would  be  to  select  a  group  of  'best  teachers'  as  judged  by 
practical  standards,  and  then  analyze  and  define  the  teaching  qualities  which 
stand  out  for  the  group.  Perhaps  the  next  differentiation  of  desirable  qualities 
might  be  the  distinguishing  of  native  qualities  and  of  acquired  qualities.  At 
present  we  have  more  definite  standards  of  qualification  for  the  acquired  quali- 
ties than  for  the  natives.  The  next  step  is  to  devise  a  complete  scale  or  gradu- 
ated schedule,  for  these  groups  of  qualities.  Elliott  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin has  developed  such  a  schedule  of  the  following  items  with  percentage 
values  calculated  for  each  : 

Physical  efficiency  (health,  voice,  endurance,  etc.),  80  points  out  of  1,000; 
Moral  or  native  efficiency  (self-control,  optimism,  sympathy,  tact,  judgment, 
etc.),  100  points; 

Administrative  efficiency,  (promptness,  economy,  co-operation,  etc.),  80 
points ; 

Dynamic   efficiency      (scholarship,    professional    training,      classroom    skill, 
etc.),  160  points. 

Projected  efficiency  (continued  professional  study,  travel,  reading,  etc.),  50 
points. 

Achieved  efficiency  (by  tests  of  achievement),  250  points. 

Social  efficiency,  (cultural,  civic,  social  intra  and  extra  moral  work,  80 
points. 

Directive  or  supervisory  efficiency,  200  points. 

"Many  school  administrators  have  adopted  in  a  rough  way  some  sort  of 
schematic  method  of  analyzing  and  evaluating  the  different  factors  of  successful 
teaching.  Many  of  these  are  reported  in  the  late  1912-1913  issues  of  the  Edu- 
cational Review.  After  numerous  pioneer  exploitations  such  as  these  have  been 
recorded,  and  after  some  scientific  collections  and  interpretations  of  those  varied 
and  measurably  successful  schemes  have  been  made,  it  is  certain  that  definite 
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schedules  of  measuring  teachers  and  of  promoting  them  on  such  a  basis  will 
come  iibout.  Vagueness  of  requirement  in  school  administration  always  means 
neglect,  whereas  requirements  which  are  met  are  always  definite  requirements. 
Such  definite  so-called  scales  to  measure  the  fruits  of  teaching  are  devised,  sub- 
ject to  extensive  modifications  still,  for  distinguishable  abilities  or  efficiency,  and 
for  progress,  in  arithmetic,  handwriting,  spelling  and  English  composition.  This 
is  a  hopeful  indication  of  the  progress  of  teaching,  but  one  should  always  keep 
in  mind  that  onesideness  will  inevitably  result,  and  doubtless  has  already  re- 
sulted, fiom  fixing  too  exclusively  our  attention  upon  relatively  exact  standards 
in  som^:  portions  of  the  field  of  the  teachers  activity  to  the  neglect  of  the  more 
dclicatcly-to-be-conceived  standards  for  subtler  aspects  of  the  work.  To  over- 
emphasize obedience  to  standards  in  academic  subject  matter  and  not  at  the 
same  time  to  attempt  to  standardize,  or  to  place  relative  emphasis  upon  those 
factors  of  judgment,  enthusiasm,  intellectual  honesty,  social  efficiency,  moral 
and  religious  wholesomeness,  productive  imagination,  esthetic  discrimination 
and  the  like,  is  merely  in  another  way  to  mechanize  routine  and  to  merely  de- 
ceive oneself  into  thinking  his  a  scientific  sort  of  teaching. 

"A  good  superintendent  recently  classified  his  teachers  as  follows,  largely 
with  reference  to  the  point  here  under  discussion : 

'There  are  about  five  classes  of  teachers  in  their  attitude  toward  criticism ; 
(1)  those  who  are  dull  and  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  force  of  the  criticism,  (2) 
those  who  understand  but  are  indifferent  and  do  not  care,  (3)  those  who  begin 
to  weep  and  wish  to  hand  in  their  resignations  at  once,  (4)  those  who  flare  up 
and  state  that  they  have  known  all  along  that  the  superintendent  had  it  in  for 
them  and  was  unwilling  to  give  them  a  square  deal,  and  (5)  those  who  take  the 
suggestions  kindly  and  immediately  set  about  to  improve  along  the  lines  criti- 
cised.' One  can  easily  judge  which  class  of  teachers  makes  the  social  adminis- 
tration of  the  high  school  possible.  It  should  be  added  that  the  supervisor's 
duty,  partly  at  least,  is  to  increase  the  last  named  class  by  reducing  the  others, — 
and  not  simply  give  up  this  kind  of  supervision  altogether. 

"Sixth.  Scientific  investigations  by  high  school  teachers.  Professor  George 
Herbert  Palmer,  senior  philosopher  of  Harvard,  said  he  voted  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  graduate  school  at  Harvard,  when  graduate  schools  were  ventures 
in  America,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  graduate  student,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
undergraduate,  not  in  the  interests  of  research  for  the  professor  but  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  research  professor's  teaching  of  undergraduates.  A  person  with- 
out a  problem  cannot  teach.  In  this  way  on  general  principles  doubtless  it  is 
safe  to  advocate  investigations  by  high  school  teachers.  This  is  becoming 
common  in  the  graduate  work  of  summer  schools,  and  in  the  in  absentia  work, 
notably  such  as  that  done  by  high  school  teachers  under  the  direction  of  the 
Univeristy  of  Wisconsin.  There  are  many  problems  which  require  co-operative 
solution  by  groups  of  teachers,  the  principal,  if  he  is  capable  and  a  master  of  the 
method  of  getting  results  worth  interpretation,  leading  and  directing  the  work. 
Such  questions  as  individual  differences  and  some  system  of  recording  these  on 
individual  cards  which  would  make  the  records  essential  to  better  administration 
of  the  school,  might  well  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  faculty  of  any  number 
of  schools  for  a  year  or  more,  and  lead  the  teachers  into  exploring  fields  of  edu- 
cational psychology,  of  physical  and  mental  tests,  of  statistical  method,  of  school 
administration,  and  of  many  others.  The  marking  systems  or  the  problems  of 
scales  of  credit  for  quality  in  high  school  work  leads  one  into  equally  alluring 
and  limitless  fields.     Numerous  other  fields  are  just  as  full  of  problems.     The 
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■co-operative  effort  at  determining  even  roughly  some  reasonable  standards  of  ac- 
complishment for  some  or  any  of  the  courses  in  the  high  school,  or,  the  com- 
parative study  of  two  disputed  methods  of  teaching  some  subject  like  beginning 
geometry  by  sectioning  classes  on  some  fair  basis  would  quite  likely  rejuvenate 
the  whole  teaching  and  speculative  spirit  of  a  school.  Or,  if  local  problems  are 
not  easily  conceived,  some  schools  could  get  in  communication  with  the  perma- 
nent committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  This  important  committee  has  ten  active  sub-committees 
of  experts  projecting  a  most  fascinating  program  for  investigations  concerned 
with  problems  not  in  any  case  foreign  to  the  everyday  experience  of  high  school 
teacher  generally.  The  problems  and  methods  of  investigation  are  given  in 
some  detail. 

"Seventh.  The  civic  and  sonal  equipment  of  the  modern  high  school  teach- 
er. Judge  Ben  Lindsay  thinks  there  is  'a  sad  need  of  some  practical  system  of  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  justice;  not  necessarily,  nor  at  all,  those  advocated 
by  any  particular  party.'  'I  believe,'  says  he,  'that  there  should  be  some  more 
practical  instruction  in  politics,  the  meaning  of  politics  and  the  necessity  of  an 
interest  in  politics,  in  order  to  bring  about  social  and  industrial  justice  in  civic, 
municipal  and  national  affairs.  I  believe  this  could  be  done  (in  the  schools) 
without  being  offensive  to  any  faction  or  party.'  The  whole  problem  is,  what 
is  the  ligitimate  field  of  activity  of  high  school  teachers  as  public  servants? 
What  must  be  their  abilities  in  the  way  of  enlightment  and  training  of  the  gen- 
uine civic  and  political  insights  which  must  be  provided  for  our  high  school 
students  before  graduation?  In  addition  to  the  layman's  suggestion  above  and 
to  the  school's  co-operation  with  various  home  and  school  associations,  there 
should  come  from  school  administrators  frequently  candid  counsel  and  clear 
admonition  to  the  ranks  of  high  school  teachers  as  to  how  to  become  real  citi- 
zens, to  get  outside  the  traditional  academic  confines,  to  have  views  and  to 
stand  for  important  convictions  on  local,  municipal,  county,  state,  social,  moral 
and  broadly  national  issues.  Cattell  concludes  a  recent  lengthy  arraignment  of 
our  public  schools  thus :  'The  influence  of  our  half  million  teachers  on  the 
problems  of  democracy  and  civilization  is  entirely  insignificant.'  This  is  un- 
true and  unjust,  but  it  is  well  for  all  teachers  to  admit  that  a  personal  embodi- 
ment of  modern  citizenship  qualities  in  such  a  way  as  to  weave  them  into 
■daily  instruction  and  to  inclucate  such  principles  into  the  school  organizations  of 
the  student  body  is  a  fine  teaching  asset  and  will  make  for  progress  of  teachers 
in  service.  The  most  effective  organizations  through  which  parents  and  teachers 
may  co-operate  in  inculcating  those  common  civic  principles  and  in  forming  gen- 
uine civic  consciences  in  high  school  students  have  not  yet  perhaps  been  adopted 
or  even  conceived  anywhere.  It  is,  however,  distinctly  and  specifically  written 
■down  in  the  immediate  future  program  for  high  school  extension. 

"Eighth.  The  common  mistakes  of  the  new  teachers  and  the  amount  and 
kind  of  supervision  0/  class  work  required.  It  is  a  common  saying  of  school 
men  that  raw  high  school  teachers  must,  under  present  conditions,  do  their  un- 
supervised practice  teaching  on  high  school  students  for  a  year  or  more  some- 
where. Some  supply  this  by  requiring  the  practice  to  be  done  in  the  grades; 
others  in  some  smaller  and  more  helpless  high  school ;  still  others  provide  for  it, 
New  York,  Rochester,  St.  Paul,  for  examples,  by  assigning  such  persons  to  the 
substitute  positions  and  requiring  an  apprenticeship  of  a  year  or  two  under  ex- 
pert supervising  critic  teachers,  who  at  other  times  also  demonstrate  good  teach- 
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ing  to  these  same  apprentices.  The  survey  report  of  Boise  City  above  quoted 
suggests  that  those  teachers  doing  superior  v^rork  in  some  subject,  and  by  some 
method  with  novel  features,  conduct  at  times  for  younger  teachers  a  demonstra- 
tion lesson  and  follow  this  by  discussions  of  the  method  employed.  The  com- 
mittee think  this  plan  tactfully  handled  offers  one  of  the  best  means  available 
for  improving  teachers  in  service.  The  Michigan  Association  of  School  Super- 
intendents recently  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  situation  with  ref- 
erence to  this  yearly  crop  of  raw  high  school  teachers  in  that  State.  The  com- 
mittee's report,  the  product  of  a  year's  investigation,  later  adopted  and  printed^ 
in  substance  said  that  raw  high  school  teachers  persisted  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  first  year  in  trying  out  university  methods  of  teaching  and  organization  of 
subject  matter  in  high  schools,  and  that  the  state  high  schools  needed,  if  it 
could  be  supplied,  a  teacher  training  institution  where  this  crudeness  in  work 
might  be  allowed  less  harmfully  to  wear  away,  and  where  the  chief  aim  might  be 
to  help  such  people  under  controlled  conditions  to  anticipate  the  real  teaching 
conditions  of  high  schools.  The  general  agreement  is  that  inexperienced  teach- 
ers require  the  great  proportion  of  co-operative  class  room  supervision,  that  the 
work  for  first  year  students  requires  a  large  amount  of  supervisory  attention 
and  that  the  first  month  of  the  first  year  for  those  students  is  the  most  critical 
period.  The  larger  aspects  of  this  topic  have  been  briefly  outlined  in  the  discus- 
sion above  'Constructive  Supervision.' 

"Ninth.   Other  miscellaneous  plans  for  improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  teachers  should  be  urged  to  at- 
tend summer  schools.  In  most  cases  this  doubtless  works  well, — doubtless  in  all 
except  those  when  such  study  reduces  the  necessary  physical  vitality  of  the  teach- 
er. Some  cities  lay  no  stress  upon  summer  school  nor  any  other  effort  at  pro- 
fessional development  by  teachers.  What  they  lose  in  service  is  immeasurable. 
Others  practically  require  summer  school  attendance  without  any  tangible  reim- 
bursement. This  is  a  hardship  on  teachers.  Others  in  increasing  numbers  pro- 
mote teachers  largely  on  basis  of  credits  in  professional  study  of  education  or 
in  their  particular  academic  branches.  Still  other  city  Boards  of  Education,  with 
more  foresight,  as  Pittsburg  or  Rochester  again,  pay  definite  sums  of  money  in 
cash  reimbursements  for  such  outlay  and  such  indication  of  professional  integ- 
rity of  purpose.  Several  other  cities  encourage  teachers  to  take  leaves  of  ab- 
sence for  a  year  for  purposes  of  study,  with  assurance  of  re-election,  some  even 
with  no  re-election  necessary,  but  without  pay.  Boston,  Brookline,  Cambridge, 
Newton,  Rochester,  Schenectady,  Trenton,  and  a  fev/  other  cities,  our  most  ad- 
vanced group  in  this  respect,  have  made  provision  by  which  teachers  may  be 
granted  leaves  of  absence  on  half  pay  for  study  and  travel.  No  other  means  of 
professional  growth  can  be  compared  with  this  one  for  those  who  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  The  summer  school  expense  allowance,  or  in  other  cases,  assur- 
ance of  promotion,  the  consideration  for  credits  gained  in  extension  or  cor- 
respondence courses,  even  the  expenses  and  day  off  for  'Visiting  Day'  when 
this  becomes  an  educational  arrangement  with  systematic  supervisory  features, 
and  also  the  attendance  without  salary  reduction  at  sectional  teachers  meetings 
• — all  indicate  hopeful  signs  of  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  continual  and 
carefully  planned  means  for  securing  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 
There  is  no  danger  of  going  backward  on  any  of  these  measures.  The  forward 
movement  has  gone  too  slowly  for  reactions.  Educational  advance  in  this  par- 
ticular is  probably,  however,  now  in  an  era  when  there  is  general  recognition,  by 
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laymen  as  well  as  by  school  administrators,  to  quote  a  prominent  city  superin- 
tendent, 'that  preparation  in  a  professional  school  for  teachers,  experience  pre- 
liminary to  permanent  appointment,  continuous  training  during  service  as  a 
permanently  appointed  teacher,  are  all  so  vital  to  the  school  system  as  to  prompt, 
when  fully  appreciated,  the  most  liberal  provisions  possible  for  securing  the 
training  desired.' 


Discussion  of  this  address  followed.  Miss  Wilson,  of  Cairo, 
Illinois,  said:  High  School  teachers  there  have  a  reading  circle, 
meeting  regularly  and  studying  Dr.  Johnston's  book  on  High  School 
Education.  The  library  furnishes  them  books  on  various  phases  of 
education.    Every  teacher  has  read  at  least  one  book  this  year. 

Dr.  Johnston  was  asked  if  one  book  for  the  year  as  recommended 
by  him  was  enough.  He  answered  that  he  recommended  that  merely 
to  start  discussion. 

Mr.  Briggs  thought  something  should  be  done  to  teach  pupils 
how  to  study  and  that  this  problem  required  study. 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  of  Joliet,  reported  that  their  faculty  meetings 
were  quite  successful.  They  spend  $50.00  per  month  on  magazines 
for  the  teacher's  reading  table.  Each  has  one  period  per  day  for 
such  reading  and  each  must  report  on  his  reading  at  the  faculty  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Brown  questioned  the  wisdom  of  merely  handing  a  teacher 
a  book  with  the  request  to  read  it,  but  believed  in  elasticity  as  to  the 
course  required.  Mr.  Brown  further  believed  that  any  faculty  meet- 
ing not  carefully  planned  would  be  a  failure.  At  Joliet  the  teachers 
report  conventions  and  discuss  reports  given  in.  They  discuss  such 
topics  as  length  of  school  day;  double  periods  to  other  studies  as 
given  in  laboratory  work;  function  of  a  "helping  teacher"  (they  employ 
two)  and  her  connection  with  the  classroom  teacher.  Mr.  Brown  also 
believes  that  a  faculty  meeting  may  be  made  as  profitable  as  any  con- 
vention. He  thinks  it  a  good  plan  for  several  teachers  to  visit  the 
same  work  in  other  places  and  report  independently.  Two  were  sent 
to  Gary  and  brought  back  widely  differing  reports.  Each  saw  from 
his  particular  angle.  Petty  details  of  work  should  be  eliminated  from 
these  meetings  and  the  time  given  to  more  important  professional 
work.  Reference  was  again  made  to  the  double  period  for  work.  Its 
value  is  unquestioned  in  the  laboratory  and  why  not  just  as  valuable 
for  algebra  and  other  subjects.  At  Joliet  they  are  trying  it  in  algebra 
and  find  that  it  pays.  The  first  forty  minutes  is  given  to  the  ordinary 
recitation;  the  second  to  directive  study  for  the  morrow  and  help  on 
points  not  understood  today.  Mr.  Brown  reports  a  reduction  of  50 
per  cent  in  failures,  and  advises  handling  arithmetic,  Latin  and  Ger- 
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man  the  same  way.  With  this  method  a  teacher  handles  only  three 
recitations  per  day. 

Mr.  Hanna  thought  the  double  period  scheme  worthy  a  place  on 
the  program  next  year. 

Mr.  Hieronymus  spoke  a  short  time  bringing  in  the  Rhode's 
scholarship  and  naming  "Self  Measurement"  by  Hyde  of  Bowdoin, 
as  a  splendid  book  for  high  school  teachers  to  read. 

Mr.  Goble  thought  high  school  teachers  needed  a  better  perspec- 
tive of  their  work ;  that  they  were  buried  under  petty  details  and  rou- 
tine and  that  professional  work  would  uncover  them.  He  thought 
the  laboratory  method  of  teaching  worth  investigation  and  hoped  it 
would  be  tried  in  English  and  other  studies. 

Mr.  Powers  recommended  Dr.  McMurray's  book  for  reading  of 
high  school  teachers. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago,  spoke  on 
promotion  as  a  measure  of  merit.  He  said  teachers  on  entrance  to  a 
system  were  measured  on  scholarship  and  experience,  usually ;  then 
on  professional  work.  He  declared  that  many  promotions  came 
through  wire  pulling,  politics,  accusations  and  prejudice.  He  asked 
for  better  methods  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  Newlon,  of  Decatur,  spoke  on  point  seven.  He  said  the 
high  school  represented  a  select  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  should  be 
social  leaders  in  various  lines.  That  high  school  teachers  should  be 
specifically  trained  and  all  social  leaders  in  the  community.  Their  in- 
terest should  go  beyond  the  high  school  problems. 

J.  K.  Stableton,  of  Bloomington,  presented  the  subject,  "How  to 
Develop  and  Maintain  the  Proper  Attitude  of  a  Community  toward 
the  School." 

"In  order  that  a  school  may  accomplish  its  best  work  in  any  community, 
il  mus-  have  a  certain  recognized  standing  in  things  educational  It  must  be 
the  leader.  The  moment  it  ceases  to  be  looked  to  as  the  leader,  its  work  is 
largely  done. 

"When  the  people  have  faith  in  the  schools,  they  trust  the  schools,  and 
ate  willing  to  give  time  and  money  for  their  continued  upbuilding. 

"Again,  when  the  people  have  faith  in  their  schools  and  trust  them,  the 
schools  are  free  to  do  real  constructive  school  work.  Officers  and  teachers  are 
Tiot  annoyed  by  faultfinders  and  destructive  critics,  but  have  all  their  powers 
at  their  command  to  apply  to  the  problems  of  the  school.  Theirs  is  a  work  of 
service.     They  are  not  in  servitude. 

"How  then  is  this  proper  attitude  to  be  brought  about  and  how  maintained? 
Who  is  most  largely  responsible?  First  of  all  is  not  the  superintendent  the  one 
greatest  factor  in  bringing  this  about  and  in  continuing  this  proper  attitude  T 
By  him  more  than  by  any  other  one  person  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  school 
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sj'Stem  must  be  so  developed  that  it  will  command  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  people.  His  own  intelligent  industry  and  his  own  spirit  must  touch  into 
life  the  industry  and  spirit  of  the  officers  and  teaching  force  of  the  school  if  he 
in  any  way  arouses  the  proper  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  community. 

"Ordinarily  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
their  schools.  In  fact,  I  often  think  that  if  parents  knew  how  little  we  super- 
intendents and  teachers  really  know  of  what  constitutes  the  best  school  work, 
they  would  not  have  the  faith  in  their  schools  that  they  now  have,  nor  trust 
us  as  they  do.  Notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  of  communities'  dividing 
on  their  schools,  of  the  disgraceful  parts  played  by  politics,  religion,  and  other 
social  influences,  still  it  must  be  said  that  the  tendency  is  for  communities  to 
trust  rheir  schools  and  their  school  officials  until  there  is  cause  for  discontent. 
And  when  a  change  comes  in  the  administration  the  people  and  the  board  us- 
ually stand  ready  to  appreciate  any  indication  for  the  better.  I  remember  well 
when  I  was  called  to  a  certain  town  for  a  conference  with  the  board  about 
taking  charge  of  their  schools  for  the  coming  year.  The  president  of  the  board 
who  was  a  man  of  rare  business  ability  said  to  me  that  they  had  had  a  certain 
man  there  for  several  years ;  that  they  thought  their  schools  with  all  their 
faults  were  as  good  as  other  schools  but  that  they  really  did  not  know  what 
kind  of  schools  they  ought  to  have ;  that  the  people  demanded  a  change  so  the 
board  was  looking  for  another  man,  and  felt  that  a  change  could  do  no  harm. 
They  had  trusted  this  man  to  the  limit. 

"After  I  was  engaged  for  the  work  the  president  of  board  said,  'I  pity 
you,  going  into  that  tough  hole.'  I  replied  that  I  did  not  think  I  needed  his  pity. 
But  I  did  find  it  a  'tough  hole'  and  carefully,  tactfully  as  I  could,  I  worked 
with  all  my  might  to  bring  in  a  semblance  of  order,  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
administered  corporal  punishment.  My  first  assistant  who  was  an  excellent 
man  but  wholly  inefficient  as  a  school  man,  said  to  me  one  day,  'Mr.  Stableton, 
do  you  expect  always  to  work  so  hard  and  carry  things  this  way?'  'I've  been 
teaching  here  twenty  years  and  I  found  out  a  long  time  ago  it  doesn't  pay.' 
■'Then  too,'  he  said,  'I  do  not  know  whether  the  people  will  stand  by  you  in 
cleaning  things  up  this  way  or  not,  and  that  boy  you  punished  today  is  judge 
so-and-so's  step  son  and  he  may  make  you  trouble.'  I  replied  that  I  was  willing 
to  go  away  any  day  the  people  wished  me  to  go,  but  that  the  school  must  be  de- 
cent while  I  was  there.  I  had  been  so  busy  trying  to  bring  in  what  to  me  meant 
only  a  decent  condition  that  I  had  had  little  time  to  meet  many  of  the  people. 
A  few  days  later  near  the  end  of  the  first  month  I  met  the  president  of  the 
board  on  the  street.  He  stopped,  reached  out  his  hand  and  said:  'I  want  to 
tell  you  that  licking  you've  been  doing  up  there  is  doing  a  derned  sight  of  good.' 

"I  spent  eight  years  in  that  community,  eight  of  the  happiest  and  most 
profitable  years  of  my  life,  but  I  had  to  put  my  own  work  (the  school)  in 
order  before  1  could  expect  the  people  to  respect  it.  The  president's  words 
were  the  first  words  of  encouragement  I  received.    They  did  me  great  good. 

"H  the  superintendent  studies  to  know  the  condition  of  the  schools  and 
the  needs  and  then  proceeds  vigorously,  yet  tactfully  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  schools,  it  is  not  long  before  the  people  appreciate  what  is  being  done. 
If  he  sees  great  changes  that  should  be  made,  he  should  remember  that  an 
evolution  can  bring  the  desired  result  where  an  attempted  revolution  would 
only  delay  the  bringing  in  of  the  new  order. 
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"I  would  like  to  say  before  going  further  that  I  am  not  attempting  to  dis- 
cuss the  work  in  large  cities.  I  am  only  considering  the  work  in  towns  and 
smaller  cities.  As  many  of  you  know  I  have  had  no  experience  in  large  cities. 
"I  once  heard  Sam  Jones  say  that  soem  people  thought  it  was  a  successful 
life  that  ended  well,  but  he  said  that  was  only  one  part  of  a  successful  life, 
that  a  successful  life  was  a  life  well  begun,  well  continued  and  well  ended.  So 
.success  in  winning  and  maintaining  the  proper  attitude  of  a  community  toward 
its  schools  means  not  only  a  good  beginning,  but  well  continued,  and  for  the 
highest  success,  well  ended. 

"It  is  possible  sometimes  for  a  superintendent  to  go  into  a  new  community 
and  by  Hash-light  processes  win  great  applause  when  his  work  has  nothing  to 
sustain  it.  To  be  successful  the  superintendent  must  study  to  know  the  school, 
the  board  of  education,  and  all  tiie  forces  that  make  for  the  betterment  of  the 
community,  as  well  as  the  community  at  large.  He  must  be  able  to  affiliate  the 
work  of  tlie  scliools  with  the  otlicr  social-up-lift  forces  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw 
them  to  tlic  licl|)  of  the  school  in  its  broader  than  school-room  work.  But 
while  '.his  should  be  done  there  must  be  such  a  persistent,  intelligeiil  planning 
and  carrying  out  of  the  every-day  school-room  work  as  will  cause  teachers  and 
all  school  officers  to  rcali/ie  that  whatever  is  being  taught  is  being  taught  in  a 
most  efficient  way.  A  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  a  corps  of  tcacliers  in 
the  efficient  school-room-work  leadership  of  the  superintendent  does  more  than 
possibly  any  other  one  thing  to  discredit  the  school  in  a  community.  Woe 
unto  the  superintendent  who  attempts  to  cultivate  and  to  hold  his  community 
in  the  ri^ht  attitude  toward  the  sclools  wiien  tnc  gicai  majority  of  his  teachers 
report  the  administration  of  the  class  work  of  the  schools  as  unsatisfactory.  It 
io  not  ro  much  what  class  work,  as  the  quality.  But  the  administration  must 
make  the  teaching  force  feel  that  whatever  the  subject,  the  instruction  is  to 
be  kept  at  a  high  standard.  Whatever  the  quality  of  the  instruction  has  been 
in  the  past,  even  though  very  inefficient,  a  body  of  teachers  can  be  led  to  ap- 
preciate high  quality  work  and  to  take  pride  in  it.  This  pride  on  tlie  part  of 
teachers  in  the  work  of  the  schools  soon  touches  the  'life  beat'  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"When  a  superintendent  leads  his  teachers  and  his  board  of  education 
througn  the  quality  of  his  work,  and  at  the  same  time  puts  himself  into  a  sym- 
pathetic working  relation  with  the  other  uplifting  forces  in  the  community,  he 
soon  finds  the  attitude  of  the  community  toward  the  schools  all  that  could 
be  desired.  It  is  possible  then  to  raise  the  ideals  of  school  work  of  the  whole 
community.  This  is  really  the  greatest  work  a  school  superintendent  does  for 
a  community. 

"But  it  is  one  problem  to  state  these  things  and  quite  a  different  problem 
to  do  tliese  things  or  even  to  indicate  the  processes  of  doing  these  things. 

"A  superintendent  should  always  be  appreciative  of  the  good  work  that 
has  been  done  by  his  predecessor  and  the  teachers  working  under  his  direction. 
Whoever  may  have  been  superintendent  there  is  always  some  good  done  that  can 
be  commended ;  and  no  words  at  all  should  be  spoken  of  the  faults  of  the 
preceeding  administration.  The  record  of  the  past  is  made.  It  is  the  new 
man's  part  to  build  the  future  and  he  has  his  hands  full  if  he  conserves  all  his 
energy  for  his  own  work  and  dissipates  none  on  useless  criticism  of  the  past. 
Then,  too,  if  he  is  to  do  his  work  he  must  have  the  loyal  support  of  his  teach- 
ing body,  many  of  whom,  if  not  all,  were  loyal  supporters  of  his  predecessor 
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and  any  criticism  or  reference  to  the  mistakes  of  the  past  that  he  might  make 
would  tend  to  alienate  members  of  his  teaching  force.  Such  members,  when 
rightly  considered,  would  be  just  as  loyal  to  him  as  they  had  been  to  his  pre- 
decessor. 

"Then  too,  most  superintendents  are  not  called  to  positions  where  condi- 
tions have  been  bad  so  that  a  superintendent  should  take  it  for  granted  in 
planning  for  the  first  term  that  the  teachers  have  been  doing  good  work.  Then 
as  he  finds  the  weak  teachers,  if  there  be  any,  it  is  his  duty  to  try  to  strengthen 
these  teachers.  The  work  of  weeding  out  a  corps  of  teachers  should  not  be 
begun  until  he  has  done  all  that  he  can  do  to  improve  the  teaching  force.  If 
there  are  still  a  number  who  can  not  be  brought  up  to  the  desired  standard  he 
must  make  changes.  It  is  his  duty;  and  by  this  time  it  will  be  evident  that 
he  is  not  prompted  to  make  the  changes  by  any  selfish  motive,  but  only  for  the 
good  of  the  schools  and  so  he  will  be  heartily  supported.  By  a  careful  selecting 
of  the  teachers  who  come  into  the  schools  he  can  build  up  a  teaching  force  in 
accord  with  his  own  ideals,  and  in  all  this  he  will  be  sustained  by  an  apprecia- 
tive community. 

"Changes  in  the  program  of  studies  and  the  work  of  teaching  and  general 
management  can  be  brought  about  in  much  the  same  manner  as  changes  in  the 
teaching  forces.  In  fact,  they  can  be  made  much  more  easily  than  changes  in  the 
teaching  force.  After  the  superintendent  is  in  close  touch  with  his  teachers  he 
can  depend  on  them  to  help  in  all  changes  looking  to  more  efficient  work  and 
to  improvements  in  the  program  of  studies.  Of  course,  he  must  lead  his  teach- 
ers to  an  appreciation  of  the  changes  he  would  make  before  attempting  to  make 
them.  In  other  words  it  is  his  part  to  so  inspire  and  educate  his  teaching  force 
that  they  may  be  alive  to  the  best  that  is  known  in  school  work;  that  they 
may  be  full  of  the  spirit  of  service.  He  should  not  attempt  radical  changes  in 
the  program  the  first  year. 

"He  must  prepare  not  only  the  teachers,  but  his  board  and  his  people  as 
well,  for  advance  moves  before  he  attempts  them.  Sometimes  he  is  freest  to 
carry  out  his  plans  if  he  enlists  the  active  co-operation  of  forces  outside  the 
schools  to  bring  advance  moves  within  the  schools.  Then  there  is  no  serious 
questioning  from  without  or  within  to  hamper  the  work  when  once  introduced. 
This  is  simply  aligning  the  forces  of  the  community  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
templated efforts  of  the  schools ;  or  in  other  words,  is  leading  the  forces  of 
the  community  to  an  appreciative  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  schools  in 
order  that  the  attitude  of  the  community  may  sustain  all  that  is  done. 

"May  I  explain  what  I  mean  by  enlisting  outside  forces?  A  few  years 
ago  when  we  wished  to  introduce  the  subject  of  Domestic  Science  into  the 
Bloomington  schools — this  was  before  it  was  at  all  common  in  this  part  of  the 
state — we  put  the  subject  before  our  patrons'  clubs  in  the  different  school  wards, 
asking  their  help  even  to  the  extent  of  raising  the  money  to  furnish  the  kitch- 
ens. We  called  upon  the  Woman's  Club  to  aid  by  bringing  the  subject  before 
its  members  and  the  people  in  general  in  lecture  form. 

"'And  why,'  some  one  asks;  'all  this  efTort?'  'Certainly,'  I  would  say, 
'not  because  Bloomington  could  not  afiford  the  expense.'  The  fact  is  we  went 
so  far  back  into  the  community  forces  simply  to  fix  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
munity toward  the  subject  so  that  when  once  in  it  would  be  theirs  and  theirs 
the  glory  of  it,  and  as  a  result  an  unquestioned,  permanent  department  of  the 
school  work.  After  the  patrons  in  each  of  the  six  grammar  school  wards  had 
^equipped  a  kitchen,  do  you  suppose  they  would  see  harm  come  to  the  department 
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for  which  they  had  so  earnestly  labored?  It  was  christened  the  child  of  the 
whole  community  and  not  the  pet  child  of  the  superintendent  or  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation ;  and  all  forces  have  been  one  in  seeing  it  grow  to  its  present  stature. 

"The  relation  sustained  by  the  superintendent  to  his  board  and  by  the 
board  to  their  superintendent  are  most  vital.  It  should  never  be  a  strained 
relation  on  either  side.  A  united  and  an  undivided  pull  by  the  superintendent 
and  his  board  tell  mightily  on  a  community.  A  superintendent  at  the  beginning 
of  his  administration,  and  all  the  way  along,  must  be  mindful  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  board  of  education  for  all  that  he  does ;  and  that  the  board  in 
turn  is  responsible  to  the  community. 

"Some  boards  are  free  in  granting  rights  to  the  superintendent  and  other 
boards  grant  but  few.  But  in  either  case  there  should  be  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  that  are  the  superintendent's  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  cause  for  a  misunderstanding  from  this  source.  In  a  confer- 
fnce  with  the  Bloomington  Board  of  Education  just  before  I  was  engaged  for 
the  position  of  superintendent,  I  was  asked  what  I  would  consider  my  duties 
as  superintendent. 

"I  replied  that  I  thought  that  to  shape  the  instruction,  the  program  of 
studies,  and  in  short,  to  have  the  management  of  the  school  side  as  distin- 
guished from  what  might  be  called  the  business  side  of  the  school  system  should 
be  my  work ;  and  that  in  this  I  would  include  the  right  of  selecting  the  teachers, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board.  I  said  further  that  I  would  not  care  for 
the  position  if  it  meant  that  I  should  act  as  secretary  of  the  board;  that  I  felt 
my  time  of  more  value  to  know  the  teachers,  the  scholars,  and  the  teaching. 

"The  board  replied  that  I  had  outlined  the  work  they  would  wish  me  to  da 
should  they  give  me  the  position.  They  emphasized  the  fact  that  as  they  would 
hold  me  responsible  for  the  good  work  of  the  schools  they  felt  it  was  my  right 
to  select  the  teachers. 

"These  things  are  more  definitely  stated  in  the  rules  regulating  the  work 
of  a  superintendent  of  our  schools,  but  I  have  briefly  stated  the  leading  points. 

"The  past  few  years  have  seen  so  much  agitation  of  school  work,  of  its 
weaknesses  and  its  strong  points,  of  the  changes  that  should  be  made,  and  the 
changes  that  should  not  be  made;  both  just  and  unjust  criticisms  have  been 
scattered  abroad  in  many  widely  read  papers  and  magazines,  until  the  people, 
unless  there  be  careful  leadership  in  the  schools,  are  confused  and  hence  in- 
clined to  mistrust  their  schools  in  all  that  they  do. 

"It  is  true  the  present  is  a  time  of  great  changes  in  school  work  and  in 
ideals  of  what  the  public  school  should  do  for  the  people.  It  is  a  time  of  test- 
ing, of  blazing  the  way,  of  feeling  the  way  into  the  new  fields.  It  is  a  wide- 
awake period  of  inquiry  and  investigation  where  much  remains  to  be  tried 
out  before  we  know  just  how  far  we  have  really  come  in  what  is  called  the 
New  Education.  Vocational  education  is  certainly  here,  but  even  its  most  ar- 
dent supporters  are  more  or  less  divided  among  themselves  on  many  things. 
Only  its  great  need  seems  to  be  a  settled  fact,  while  many,  many  things  con- 
nected with  it  are  yet  to  be  determined.  The  wider  use  of  the  school  build- 
ings is  no  longer  a  mere  theory ;  but  how  this  can  best  be  done  in  each  com- 
munity must  be  worked  out  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  community 
or  the  misfit  offends. 

"The  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  is  in  the  lime-light 
of  public  attention  today;  but  as  I  listened  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
by   some   of   the   world's   greatest   teachers   and   experts   at   the   International 
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School  Hygiene  Conference  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  last  August,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  modesty  of  all  the  speakers.  For  while,  with  but  one  exception,  all 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  teaching  sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools,  every 
speaker  was  careful  to  say  that  he  could  not  tell  us  how  to  do  it,  for  he  did  not 
know.  One  or  two  said,  "I  think  I  should  try  to  do  it  in  this  way  but  I  do  not 
know  that  you  should  try  to  do  it  as  I  would." 

"These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  that  are  in  the  minds  of  the  people  today  and  that  in  many  places,  arc 
causing  an  unsettled  feeling  in  communities  because  the  school  problems  have 
not  been  sufficiently  worked  out  in  our  country  to  win  the  undivided  support 
of  a  people  free  to  think  school  problems  but  largely  held  by  the  school  tra- 
ditions of  the  past. 

"There  must  be  leadership  in  the  schools  that  can  hold  what  otherwise 
might  be  contending  parties  to  a  unity  of  purpose.  Much  depends  on  how  in- 
telligently the  new  is  presented  and  brought  into  the  schools  while  at  the  same 
time  the  best  of  the  old  is  conserved.  There  must  be  community  partnership 
as  well  as  school  leadership.  The  superintendent  and  his  teaching  force  must, 
by  reading,  by  study  and  by  inspecting  work,  know  what  is  being  done  in  these 
things  in  other  communities  and  must  be  able  to  determine  what  seems  best  to 
try  to  do  in  their  own  community  and  must  be  able  to  so  educate  the  community 
that  there  may  be  a  sentiment  to  support  the  new  work  when  introduced. 

"In  my  own  school  work  I  come  into  personal  touch  with  a  large  number 
of  our  people  through  our  patrons'  clubs.  We  have  a  club  in  every  large 
school  in  our  city.  Each  of  these  clubs  has  a  large  membership  attendance  at 
its  meetings.  Each  year  I  meet  a  number  of  times  with  each  club  and  talk  of 
the  school  work  to  the  patrons.  It  is  at  these  club  meetings  that  I  have  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  subjects  of  what  some  call  the  "new  education." 

"Last  year  many  of  our  people  became  interested  in  sex  education,  and  the 
possibility  of  its  being  taught  in  our  schools.  This  led  to  our  calling  a  meeting 
of  the  officers  of  all  the  clubs  to  talk  over  the  subject  and  consider  what  steps 
would  seem  advisable.  I  said  I  thought  that  before  we  attempted  the  work 
with  the  children  in  school  there  should  be  a  sentiment  created  in  the  com- 
munity. I  said  further,  that  our  teachers  were  not  prepared  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject and  that  teachers  in  general  had  had  but  little  or  no  training  for  the  work 
and  that  in  our  community,  at  the  present  time,  I  did  not  favor  calling  on  our 
physicians.  All  agreed  the  safer  plan  would  be  to  create  a  sentiment  by  be- 
ginning with  the  parents  through  the  clubs.  I  was  expecting  to  attend  the 
International  School  Hygiene  Conference  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  August  and 
promised  a  report  to  the  clubs  of  the  discussion  of  the  Teaching  of  Sex  Hy- 
giene in  the  Public  Schools.  At  the  present  time  I  am  making  the  rounds  of 
the  clubs  and  giving  quite  a  complete  report  of  all  that  was  presented  on  this 
subject  at  the  Buffalo  meeting.  We  have  been  having  large  numbers  to  hear 
the  report.  This  is  putting  the  people  in  possession  of  all  that  the  superinten- 
dent has  gathered  on  the  subject.  As  a  result  we  have  purchased  a  number  of 
the  most  highly  recommended  books  on  the  subject  of  sex  hygiene,  to  be  cir- 
culated among  those  attendhig  the  patrons'  meetings  and  among  the  teachers. 
We  have  also  arranged  to  have  several  lectures  before  the  clubs  by  high  stand- 
ing physicians  and  by  one  or  two  special  students  of  the  subject,  during  the 
school  year.  This  work  is  all  for  the  patrons  and  the  teachers,  not  for  the 
scholars.  It  is  educating  the  parents  and  the  teachers.  Already  a  great  deal 
of  reading  is  being  done. 
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"I  have  never,  in  my  own  experience,  found  a  board  that  was  not  willing 
to  give  all  the  rights  and  responsibilities  that  I  would  care  to  have  or  to  as- 
sume. In  Bloomington  I  have  had  for  twelve  years  the  right  guaranteed  me 
in  the  beginning  to  select  the  teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board,  and 
never  once  has  my  selection  been  opposed.  It  is  true  we  have  a  teachers'  com- 
mittee with  whom  I  may  advise  and  to  whom  I  always  present  my  nominations. 
This  committee  and  the  board  as  a  whole  each  has  the  right  to  pass  on  my 
selection. 

"I  am  very  careful  in  selecting  teachers  always  to  explain  to  the  committee 
my  reasons  for  recommending  this  or  that  teacher  that  there  may  be  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  fitness  of  those  recommended.  If  we  superintendents  are 
not  too  insistent  on  our  rights,  but  show  that  our  only  object  is  the  best  pos- 
sible teachers  for  the  sake  of  the  schools  our  boards  are  disposed  to  abide  by 
our  judgment  and  to  give  us  the  greatest  freedom  to  build  up  the  best  possible 
corps  of  teachers.  In  fact,  usually,  the  members  of  a  board  are  glad  to  have 
some  one  bear  this  responsibility  of  selecting  teachers. 

"If  we  assume  the  responsibility  of  selecting  teachers,  the  unpleasant  duty 
of  inviting  teachers  who  fail  to  measure  up  to  sever  their  connection  with  the 
schools  is  also  ours. 

"It  sometimes,  yes,  probably  very  often,  happens  that  boards  do  not,  on 
engaging  a  superintendent,  give  him  much  voice  in  selecting  teachers.  I  think 
this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  superintendents  who  are  new  in  the  work, 
and  more  often  possibly,  in  the  smaller  towns.  The  only  thing  then  is  for  the 
superintendent  to  do  his  work  so  well,  and  by  careful,  thoughtful  service  prove 
to  his  board  his  fitness  for  this  part  of  the  work  that  he  may  win  to  himself 
this  right.  I  think  almost  all  of  us  who  have  taught  for  a  number  of  years 
have  had  some  experience  that  bears  out  what  I  have  said. 

"In  one  town  where  I  taught  a  number  of  years  in  my  earlier  experience, 
I  said  nothing  and  the  board  said  nothing  as  to  who  should  select  the  teachers 
at  the  time  I  was  engaged  as  principal  of  the  town  schools.  At  the  close  of 
my  first  year's  work  in  June  there  were  three  or  four  positions  to  be  filled.  At 
a  meeting  in  June  just  before  my  summer  vacation  all  these  positions  were 
filled  except  one.  I  went  to  my  home  in  Ohio  for  my  vacation.  After  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board,  the  president  wrote  me  that  they  had  employed  Mr. 
so  and  so  to  fill  the  vacancy  not  filled  at  the  last  meeting;  and  then  he  added 
that  he  feared  they  had  made  a  mistake. 

"As  soon  as  I  read  the  letter  I  knew  an  incompetent  man  had  been  given 
a  responsible  position,  but  all  I  could  hope  to  do  was  to  make  the  best  of  it  and 
to  try  if  possible  to  help  him  to  do  satisfactory  work. 

"When  I  returned  to  my  work  in  September  the  members  of  the  board  had 
all  come  to  feel  they  had  made  a  mistake  but  it  was  too  late  to  make  a  change. 
The  board  felt  that  they  had  put  a  handicap  on  my  work  and  that  it  was  hardly 
fair  to  me. 

"I  said  that  I'd  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  his  work  measure  up  and 
hoped  that  we  might  be  happily  disappointed.  But  we  were  not.  He  could 
not  do  the  work  at  all  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  change. 

"Then  the  board  said  for  me  to  select  my  own  teacher  for  the  place,  and 
from  that  time  on  as  long  as  I  continued  in  that  position  I  selected  every  teach- 
er that  went  into  the  schools.  It  depends  on  the  superintendent  whether  or 
not  his  powers  are  enlarged  as  his  board  come  to  know  his  work.  I  think  in 
my  case  I  have  always  been  blessed  with  unusualy  fine  boards  and  so  have 
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been  free  from  many  of  the  trials  that  some  times  beset  the  way  of  a  superin- 
tendent. I  have  always  had  all  the  power  or  rights  that  I  would  wish,  probably 
more  than  i  have  always  used  wisely,  although  I  like  very  much  to  have  my 
own  way. 

"The  greater  the  power  delegated  to  the  superintendent  the  more  carefully 
he  should  guard  his  attitude  toward  his  board  and  not  assume  the  role  of  a 
dictator.  If  he  has  taken  time  to  think  out  his  plans  and  has  confidence  in 
them  himself,  he  need  have  no  fear  in  presenting  them  to  his  board  for  their 
discussion  and  finally  for  approval  if  in  the  best  judgment  of  the  board  it 
should  seem  wise.  In  the  discussion  of  school  plans  the  keen  insight  of  busi- 
ness men  is  often  illuminating. 

"It  is  this  working  together  of  the  superintendent  and  iiis  board  that  makes 
greatly  for  the  proper  attitude  of  a  community  toward  its  schools. 

I  liave  spoken  of  the  superintendent's  knowing  the  other  organized  social 
forces  in  his  community  and  so  affiliating  the  work  of  the  school  with  these 
that  they  may  lend  additional  support  to  the  schools.  Among  these  forces, — 
they  vary  somewhat  in  different  communities,— are  the  Associated  Charities, 
Woman's  Clubs,  Patrons'  or  Mothers'  Clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s, 
Civic  Leagues,  Medical  Societies,  and  all  other  societies  for  social  or  civic  work, 
the  county  authorities  who  in  some  places  aid  in  caring  for  dependent  children, 
boards  of  health  and  Dental  Societies  and  any  other  like  organizations  should 
come  in  this  list. 

"The  Superintendent  should  not  wait  for  the  various  organizations  or  de- 
partments to  come  to  him  but  he  should  put  the  school  work  and  especially  the 
work  of  schooling  the  dependent  and  delinquent  children  before  them  and  ask 
their  co-operation  indicating  ways  in  which  it  may  be  given. 

"He  should  be  the  best  posted  man  in  his  community  on  what  can  be  done 
for  the  dependent  and  the  delinquent  children  through  the  county  courts  if 
there  is  no  special  juvenile  court,  and  he  should  not  be  slow  to  call  these  courts 
to  his  aid. 

"With  our  compulsory  attendance  law  and  child-labor  law,  if  the  superin- 
tendent is  in  close  touch  with  the  county  court,  and  other  county  officers,  and 
the  various  charitable  organizations,  every  boy  and  every  girl  of  compulsory 
school  age  can  be  clothed,  and  fed  if  need  be,  and  kept  in  school ;  or,  if  too 
incorrigible  for  school,  can  be  placed  where  they  will  be  well  cared  for  by  the 
state. 

"All  this  organization  of  the  beyond-school  forces  for  care  of  children  at 
the  call  of  the  school  superintendent  and  his  assistants  impresses  the  community 
with  the  fact  that  the  school  is  about  its  business. 

"The  newspapers  also  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the 
schools  and  their  representatives  given  every  opportunity  to  see  and  know  what 
is  being  done.  There  is  a  difference  between  'cheap  parading'  in  the  papers 
and  'giving  vital  information'  through  the  papers.  The  one  is  to  be  avoided, 
the  other  to  be  made  use  of. 

"But  while  all  the  extra  school  affairs  should  receive  their  due  considera- 
tion, still  the  real  heart  of  the  superintendent's  work  is  the  school  proper.  He 
should  be  known  and  felt  throughout  every  department. 

"While  it  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  position  he  fills  that  he  be  able  to  speak 
on  educational  or  other  subjects  before  various  gatherings  of  educators,  and 
it  is  well  if  he  can  find  some  time  to  write  for  publication  that  through  his  ex- 
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perience  he  may  help  others,  still  it  is  vastly  more  important  that  he  keep  his 
own  work  so  well  in  hand  that  there  is  no  uncertain  attitude  of  the  community 
toward  its  schools. 

"The  superintendent  can  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  education 
without  reading  and  study,  nor  without  attending  meetings  for  the  promotion 
of  education.  But  even  in  attending  educational  meetings  he  must  exercise 
some  little  common  sense  in  deciding  how  many  meetings  and  what  meetings 
out  of  the  many  provided  to  attend,  or  by  his  much  going  his  time  may  be 
sc  broken  that  his  own  schools  may  suffer.  The  superintendent  if  he  knows 
his  work  can  best  judge  how  much  time  he  can  afford  to  give  to  this  part  of  the 
work. 

"But  again  the  superintendent  should  know  his  school.  He  cannot  sit  in 
his  office  working  out  lists  of  statistics  or  doing  this  or  that  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  and  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  real  work  of  the  rooms 
by  depending  on  reports,  and  reports,  and  reports.  Time  given  to  visiting  the 
rooms,  to  knowing  the  children  and  to  putting  himself  in  touch  with  the  daily 
work  in  all  the  rooms  throughout  the  schools,  rightfully  holds  the  community 
in  the  proper  attitude  toward  the  school  work.  To  me,  in  my  own  work,  the 
fact  that  I  can  go  into  any  school  in  the  city  and  feel  that  I  really  know  the 
children,  and  know  their  work,  that  I  can  call  hundreds  of  them  by  name  in  any 
part  of  the  city;  and  that  they  know  me  and  that  we  are  friends  not  only  in 
school,  but  wherever  we  meet,  makes  the  work  easy  and  binds  the  community 
to  our  schools. 

"One  thing  more  and  I  close.  The  superintendent  should  be  gracious  with 
the  people  when  they  come  to  the  office  whatever  their  mission,  whether  to  find 
fault  or  to  praise.  He  should  keep  an  open  door  for  them.  During  office  hours 
he  should  keep  a  wide  open  door  for  all  who  may  come.  The  superintendent 
should  be  approachable  and  listen  to  the  cause  of  the  humblest  with  the  same 
courteous  manner  that  he  does  that  of  the  most  distinguished.  If  the  super- 
intendent does  these  things  the  attitude  of  his  community  will  not  be  far  fron? 
right  toward  the  schools." 

After  discussion  by  Principal  C.  E.  Lawyer  the  section  adjourned 
until  two  o'clock. 

The  afternoon  session  was  given  over  to  the  State  High  School 
Athletic  Association,  with  Principal  F,  M.  Giles,  of  DeKalb,  presiding. 

Mr.  DeGroot,  of  Chicago,  was  called  and  spoke  without  manu- 
script on  "What  the  Public  Recreation  Movement  suggests  in  the 
Treatment  of  High  School  and  College  Problems."  The  following 
notes  on  this  address  are  from  the  secretary  of  the  section : 

He  spoke  strongly  on  the  placing  of  responsibility  in  athletics, 
and  said  that  most  schools  and  colleges  placed  it  all  on  the  coach 
rather  than  on  the  men,  and  that  every  game  was  a  game  of  the 
coaches  instead  of  the  teams. 

Sport  has  assumed  such  proportions  and  become  so  much  a  part 
of  us  that  most  people  read  the  sporting  page  of  the  paper  first.   Col- 
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leges  and  universities  are  fully  equipped  for  this  work  and  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country  are  equipping  as  well,  and  in  a  similar  way.  Chi- 
cago has  spent  $500,000  on  this  movement  and  other  cities  are  doing 
proportionately  as  well.  The  speaker  thought  50  per  cent  of  the 
school  entries  reach  high  school  but  only  2  per  cent  college.  He  said 
the  movement  in  cities  was  profoundly  important  and  that  it  tended  to 
overcome  socialism.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  there  are  no  more 
"tom  boys"  and  said  girls  must  enter  into  the  sports  as  well  as  boys, 
and  grow  normally  through  play.  Get  rid  of  the  slush  of  fiction  and 
unhealthful  thought  by  exercise.  Standardize  play ;  control  it.  It 
may  take  on  various  forms  such  as  play  gardens,  manual  training, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  other.    This  is  athletic  social  guidance. 

The  public  playground  supervisors  take  a  different  plan  from 
that  of  the  university  or  high  school.  There  are  no  uniforms  furn- 
ished, no  gate  fees,  no  coaches.  The  basic  principle  is — responsibility 
of  the  individual.  Every  man  on  a  team  is  responsible  to  himself  and 
to  the  team,  and  not  to  any  coach,  for  his  personal  habits.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  works  better  than  the  other  way.  Champions  were 
made  who  competed  successfully  with  university,  coach-trained  men 
and  who  were  always  to  the  front  in  all  the  great  meets.  Initiative 
and  manhood  result  from  the  individual  responsibility  system.  The 
training  table  system  of  the  schools  and  colleges  were  likened  to  feed- 
ing stock.  Simply  come  to  the  trough  and  eat  whatever  was  fed, 
whenever  given.  No  responsibility  on  the  individual  means  no  in- 
itiative and  no  growth.  The  speaker  believes  that  few  college  men  are 
able  to  go  on  a  field  and  direct  a  game  competently.  Put  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  man  and  the  game  and  not  on  the  coach.  College  men, 
on  going  home,  lack  independence,  and  are  helpless  in  many  instances. 

High  school  men  must  conduct  their  own  meets  on  their  own 
grounds  in  their  own  way.  Meets  at  college  are  for  the  purpose  of 
proselyting  and  finding  strong  men  and  should  be  stopped.  Good  men 
are  everywhere  interested  in  the  playground  movement.  In  all 
games,  coaches  should  be  put  in  the  grandstand  and  kept  off  the 
ground.  Freshmen  should  be  allowed  to  compete  in  all  sports  with 
the  upper  classmen ;  the  seniors  to  be  out,  and  to  keep  them  busy  and 
interested  let  them  coach  the  others.  This  puts  the  responsibility  not 
on  the  coach,  but  the  school. 

Many  college  men  never  correlate  their  sports  with  real  life  until 
many  years  later,  when  they  have  children  of  their  own  to  plan  for. 

Mr.  George  Huff,  of  the  University,  came  next.  His  address 
was  as  follows: 
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"I  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  on  this  subject  with  much  hesitation 
because  I  have  very  little  first-hand  knowledge  of  high  school  athletics.  In 
my  own  high  school  days  organized  athletics  were  unknown  and  I  have  never 
had  any  official  connection  with  a  high  school,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  problems  you  must  solve  in  high  school  athletics  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  universities. 

"It  is  well  to  remember  that  nearly  all  of  our  athletics  have  their  begin- 
ning in  the  high  schools  and  that  a  mighty  force  in  our  national  life  can  be 
largely  shaped  and  guided,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  by  the  high  school  ad- 
ministrators. It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  speaking  of  athletics  and 
not  of  physical  training.  They  are  closely  related  at  some  points  and  an  exact 
definition  of  the  difference  between  the  subjects  is  somewhat  difficult.  But  we 
may  safely  say  that  athletics  is  some  form  of  physical  exercise,  which  takes 
the  form  of  a  game  embodying  recreation  as  well  as  exercise — a  contest  be- 
tween individuals,  or  more  often,  a  number  of  individuals  working  in  unison 
against  a  like  number.  Physical  training  is  more  concerned  with  body  building, 
without  reference  to  contests  and  is  generally  without  the  recreation  features 
v/hicli  make  athletics  so  attractive  to  the  young.  The  distinction  then  seems  to 
be  that  athletics  is  exercise  done  for  enjoyment  and  excitement  and  that  phy- 
sical training  is  exercise  to  maintain  and  promote  health  and  strength. 

"At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  the  rational  step  for  our  schools 
would  be  to  emphasize  and  develop  the  work  in  physical  training  proper.  I 
recognize  the  great  value  of  physical  training.  We  are  only  just  beginning  to 
realize  the  good  that  it  will  accomplish  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  attempt  to  supplant  athletics  with  physical  training.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  we  are  dealing  with  the  young  and  the  immature  and  that  their  view- 
point, not  ours,  must  largely  govern.  The  young  must  have  some  time  to  do 
the  things  they  like  to  do  and  enjoy  doing,  so  long  as  no  harm  results  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  guide  and  direct  their  activities  into  the  right  channels.  If  we 
enter  into  their  activities  whole-heartedly,  with  a  genuine  spirit,  this  guidance 
and  direction  will  be  successful. 

"No  one  realizes  more  than  I  do  that  athletics  should  be  but  an  incident  in 
high  school  or  university  life  and  all  other  outside  activities  may  be  put  in  the 
same  category.  Music  is  an  admirable  study  but  to  neglect  one's  education  for 
its  pursuit  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  So  with  dramatics — social  life — debating 
— oratory— newspaper  work  and  athletics — all  are  of  value  and  admirable  as 
a  supplement  to  the  real  work  of  the  school,  unless  they  are  permitted  to  usurp 
too  large  a  place.  Students  who  can  participate  in  these  outside  activities  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  a  high  standard  in  the  class  room  should  be  en- 
couraged— they  are  being  rounded  out  and  in  many  of  these  activities  they  are 
being  fitted  to  make  good  citizens  and  leaders  in  after  life. 

"It  is  not  long  since  education  in  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  was  con- 
sidered to  embrace  only  the  intellectual  side  and  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
institution  ended  when  proper  class-room  instruction  was  given.  Of  late  there 
has  come  a  realization  that  to  turn  out  the  right  kind  of  boys  and  girls,  there 
must  be  instruction  in  morals  and  that  physical  instruction  must  not  be  over- 
Icoked. 

"The  ideal  situation,  of  course,  would  be  a  contemperaneous,  even,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  physical  development.  If  this  is  impossible,  the  moral  and 
the  intellectual  sides  should  have  first  consideration,  but  I  hold  strongly  that 
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tlirougli  athletics  the  student  can  not  only  be  developed  physically  but  also 
morally  and  mentally  to  a  large  extent  when  athletics  are  wisely  administered. 
Athletics  improperly  administered  may  be  a  moral  and  mental  detriment.  So 
the  condition  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  government,  which  1  shall  take 
up  later. 

"The  modern  system  of  highly  specialized  athletics  in  schools  has  been  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  While  at  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  athletics,  the 
system  had  generally,  I  think,  the  hearty  indorsement  of  teachers  and  citizens, 
in  recent  years  there  have  been  grave  questionings  of  its  worth  and  some  out- 
spoken opponents  have  raised  their  voices. 

"This  criticism  comes  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  is  far  in  tiie  lead 
of  other  nations  in  athletics.  We  have  the  fastest  runners,  the  strongest  men 
with  the  weights,  and  the  most  skillful  hurdlers,  jumpers,  and  vaulters.  No 
other  country  lias  a  game  in  which  the  players  exhibit  the  skill,  the  quickness, 
and  the  quick-thinking  of  our  baseball  plaj-crs.  Our  football  players  excel  in 
a  game  which  requires  brain  and  brawn,  skill  and  speed,  courage,  endurance, 
and  stamina.  Only  our  coushis  in  England  and  Scotland  can  compete  with  the 
United  States  in  tennis  and  in  the  ancient  and  honorable  game  of  golf,  while  the 
Germans  are  our  only  rivals  in  swimming.  We  lead  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  varieties  of  our  games  and  sports  and  in  the  widespread  interest 
tliat  wc  take  in  them. 

"Such  has  been  our  success  that  other  nations  envy  Uncle  Sam  and  wonder 
how  he  does  it.  They  want  to  learn  the  secret.  Save  for  an  occasional  re- 
buke from  the  English  that  we  go  into  sport,  not  for  sport's  sake  but  to  win, 
criticisms  from,  abroad  are  few  and  it  is  amusing  to  note  that  England  recently 
sent  a  commission  to  the  United  States  to  study  American  athletic  methods 
and  possibly  to  engage  an  American  trainer.  The  Germans,  Scandinavians, 
Australians,  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  among  the  peoples  who  have  turned  to 
us  for  guidance.  Tliey  are  introducing  American  sports  and  American  train- 
ing methods,  holding  that  their  people  will  be  benefitted.  Germany  has  engaged 
an  American  trainer  at  a  fabulous  salary  for  five  years.  Thus  while  Europe 
sits  at  our  feet  to  learn  the  A  B  C's  of  athletics,  the  system,  both  in  high 
schools  and  universities,  has  its  critics.  What  are  the  criticisms?  Let  us  sum 
up  some  of  the  graver  ones:  1.  That  the  chief  end  to  be  gained  by  compe- 
tition is  to  win  games,  no  thought  being  given  as  to  whether  or  not  the  sport 
is  good  for  the  boy.' 

"The  desire  to  win,  when  the  game  is  conducted  fairly  and  fully  within  the 
rules  is  not  objectionable.  The  point  to  be  insisted  upon  is  that  the  victory 
must  be  won  with  absolute  honesty.  'Fighters'  in  every  walk  of  life  are  suc- 
cessful—those strongly  imbued  with  the  desire  to  win  occupy  the  seats  of  the 
mighty.  When  he  helps  to  win  a  game,  a  boy  may  be  given  his  first  inspiration 
to  do  something  better  than  others  do  it.  1  am  certain  that  almost  all  of  our 
games  make  for  physical  betterment.  There  are  a  few  sports— or  rather  events 
in  some  branches  of  sport— concerning  which  there  may  be  some  honest  doubt. 
For  instance :  no  one  will  declare  that  baseball  is  anything  but  helpful  in  every 
way;  a  sport  such  as  long  distance  running  may  cause  different  opinions. 

"II.  'It  is  charged  that  those  who  need  training  the  most,  get  the  least 
and  th.it  those  who  need  the  least  receive  the  most  attention.' 

"To  'provide  raional  training  evenly  for  all  students  rather  than  elab- 
orately to  train  a  few'  would  certainly  be  the  happiest  solution  of  the  prob- 
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lem.  If  we  could  order  every  student  to  the  gymnasium  to  take  this  rational 
trainins^  and  each  student  would  obey  willingly  and  gladly,  this  dream  might 
come  true.  But  physical  training  work,  more  than  any  other  kind,  to  obtain 
real  results,  must  be  done  cheerfully,  enthusiastically.  Ordinary  gymnasium 
work  is  monotonous.  A  boy  must  exercise  with  a  will  and  zest.  He  wants 
fun  with  his  exercise  and  that  is  best  provided  by  the  playing  of  some  game. 

"The  obvious  step,  then,  is  to  provide  games  enough  for  all ;  games  for  the 
weak  and  games  for  the  strong.  If  physical  limitations  bar  one  from  football, 
let  him  play  tennis.  If  a  lack  of  skill  forbids  baseball,  let  him  try  swimming  or 
skating.  There  are  games  suited  to  all  physiques  and  temperaments.  The  dif- 
ficulty, as  I  have  seen  it,  is  not  in  inducing  boys  to  take  part  in  some  game  to 
which  they  are  adapted  but  to  provide  adequate  facilities.  The  utmost  should 
be  done  to  develop  intramural  athletics,  to  encourage  class  contests  and  all 
kinds  of  local  competition.  The  regular  team,  which  is  'elaborately  trained,' 
and  engages  in  outside  competition,  furnishes  an  important  inspiration  to  the 
other  students  by  'popularizing'  a  branch  of  sport. 

"Intramural  competition  should  be  made  as  equal  as  possible  by  arranging 
different  classes  for  those  of  different  weights  and  ages.  Cook  County  high 
schools  are  carrying  out  this  idea  of  athletics  for  all  by  light  weight  football 
and  basketball  teams.  An  interesting  elaboration  of  the  idea  may  be  found 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  'Illinois  Magazine,'  in  which  Arthur  R.  Hall,  for- 
merly head  coach  at  Illinois,  discusses  a  method  of  handicapping  football  teams 
by  requiring  the  heavier  team  to  gain  more  ground.  It  is  undoubtedly  sound 
judgment  to  promote  games  which  the  student  may  play  in  after  life,  although 
his  school  and  university  days  are  over.  The  so-called  minor  sports  are  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose — golf,  tennis,  swimming  and  handball  are  among  them. 
The  more  popular  sports ;  football,  baseball,  track  athletics,  and  basketball  are 
less  desirable  from  this  standpoint,  but  the  memory,  for  instance,  of  their  base- 
ball days  is  something  that  many  Americans  would  hate  to  be  deprived  of. 

"III.  'It  is  charged  that  football,  the  most  popular  sport  of  both  high 
school  and  university,  is  too  rough  and  dangerous.' 

"Football  is  a  rough  game.  As  to  safety  of  life  and  limb,  the  changes 
made  in  the  old  rules  have  gone  far  to  insure  that.  Expert  medical  supervis- 
ion of  the  candidates  for  the  football  team  to  make  certain  that  no  physically 
unfit  boy  is  permitted  to  compete  and  the  selection  of  careful,  upright  officials 
for  football  games  will  practically  eliminate  all  risk  beyond  the  ordinary  haz- 
ard we  take  in  any  athletic  activity.  Officials  in  football  games  have  arbitrary 
power  to  prevent  unnecessary  roughness  and  they  generally  know  when  a 
player  or  a  team  is  'roughing  it'  intentionally. 

"The  danger  of  football  is  overestimated.  Persons  are  injured  but  they 
are  injured  doing  other  things.  The  mother  who  taboos  football  for  her  boy 
will  cheerfully  ride  in  a  speeding  automobile.  In  the  State  of  Illinois  there 
are  about  350  accidental  drownings  annually  while  fatalities  from  football  in 
the  state  average  less  than  one  a  year.  Yet  swimming  and  boating  are  regarded 
as  comparatively  safe  while  football  is  declared  to  be  exceedingly  dangerous. 

"No  game  does  as  much  as  football  to  develop  courage  and  self-restraint, 
to  enforce  discipline  and  to  discoarage  eflfeminancy. 

"IV.  'It  is  charged  that  because  of  time  taken  for  training  and  practice, 
class  room  work  suffers.' 
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"Students  can  take  part  in  athletics,  yet  stand  well  in  their  studies.  It  is 
just  a  question  of  administration.  Providing  that  good  scholarship  is  insisted 
upon  as  a  qualification  for  membership  on  an  athletic  team,  the  student's  school 
work  will  not  be  injured  and  indeed,  in  some  instances,  may  be  benefited.  High 
school  faculties  should  enforce  the  scholarship  eligibility  rule  without  excep- 
tion and  when  boys  understand  that  there  will  be  no  chance  to  play  when  they 
are  'down'  it  will  prove  a  spur  to  study.  Membership  on  our  varsity  teams  is 
a  guarantee  of  good  scholarship.  Men  of  known  athletic  ability  in  the  uni- 
versity, who  are  ineligible  because  of  scholastic  deficiencies,  are  so  few  that 
they  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  The  universities  have  successfully  solved 
this  problem  and  the  high  schools  will  find  it  easy  if  they  stand  rigidly  by  their 
scholarship  rules. 

"V.  'It  is  charged  that  athletics  encourages  gambling.' 
I  do  not  believe  that  athletics  encourages  gambling.  I  recall  that  in  this 
very  university,  before  the  days  of  athletics,  that  there  was  considerable  bet- 
ting on  oratorical  and  declamation  contests.  Dr.  Peabody,  the  regent,  con- 
sidered the  situation  serious  enough  to  call  a  special  meeting  to  demand  that 
the  students  reform.  It  would  not  have  been  fair  to  have  said  that  these 
forensic  contests  encouraged  gambling  and  to  have  demanded  their  abolition. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  amount  of 
betting  on  university  contests  and  I  imagine  that  betting  by  high  school  students 
is  practically  nil. 

"VII.  'It  is  charged  that  the  salaries  paid  athletic  coaches  are  excessive 
and  out  of  proportion  to  those  paid  teachers.' 

The  question  of  the  salary  of  coaches  is  simply  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  coach  must  make  good.  That  is,  he  must  get  the  best  results  out 
of  the  material  he  has  and  demonstrate  his  ability  when  his  teams  meet  other 
teams.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  good  coach  is  well  paid  and  the  poor 
coach  is  soon  out  of  a  job.  The  same  sifting  process  would  result  if  applied  to 
teachers,  providing  that  school-room  competition  could  be  established  on  the 
same  basis  as  athletic  competition,  one  school  against  the  other  in  scholarship 
competition.  Soon  startling  results  would  be  recorded.  The  results  of  good 
teaching  and  poor  teaching  would  be  sharply  contrasted.  The  teacher  whose 
school  consistenly  ranked  high,  would  demand  and  receive  more  salary  than 
the  poor  teacher.     Good  coaches  should  be  well  paid. 

"None  of  you  would  declare  that  the  public  school  system  was  perfect  and 
I  would  be  the  last  one  to  deny  that  in  the  system  of  organized  athletics  there 
is  not  much  that  could  be  profitably  corrected.  That  heroes  are  made  out  of  un- 
commonly common  clay  is  charged  and  this  may  be  especially  true  of  high 
schools.  In  the  university,  success  in  athletics  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
popularity  unless  the  man  himself  has  qualities  which  count.  Other  criticisms 
are  of  course  made,  but  they  deal  with  abstract  questions  and  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  discuss  them  in  this  paper. 

"I  have  already  said  that  the  successful  solution  of  the  problem  of  athletics 
is  to  be  found  in  administration.  Your  athletics  will  be  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion or  a  source  of  annoyance— just  as  you  govern.  The  entire  management  of 
school  athletics  cannot  safely  be  left  entirely  to  students.  They  should  have 
considerable  control  but  sympathetic  guidance  by  principal  or  teacher  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  while  active  direction  by  an  expert  is  better.     Even  in  uni- 
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versitic-5  where  the  salaries  are  generally  ample,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
the  right  men  to  supervise  athletics  and  to  coach  teams  and  it  must  be  doubly 
hard  to  secure  satisfactory  men  for  high  schools  at  the  salaries  which  can  be 
offered.  In  too  many  high  schools  the  supervision  of  athletics  must  devolve  on 
some  teacher  who  already  has  more  work  than  can  be  done  well.  Yet  as  so 
much  depends  upon  the  character  and  ability  of  the  supervisor  of  athletics, 
whether  his  whole  time  or  part  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  physical  training  and 
athletics  or  whether  he  crowds  the  duties  upon  an  already  over-crowded  day, 
he  should  be  chosen  only  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  best  men  avail- 
able. The  right  man  will  not  only  promote  sane,  honest,  and  clean  athletics, 
but  he  will  also  do  much  for  the  spirit  of  the  whole  school.  He  is  in  closest 
touch  with  the  students,  who  believe  in  him  and  with  him  and  he  can  wield 
a  mighty  influence. 

"As  the  supervisor  or  coach  is  nearest  the  moral  life  of  boys,  he  should 
be  a  member  of  the  faculty  as  the  added  dignity  of  the  position  will  be  of  in- 
valuable help  to  him.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  should  be  of  irre- 
proachable character  as  his  influence  extends  not  only  to  the  members  of  the 
teams  but  also  to  the  whole  student  body.  Character  is  developed  more  outside 
the  school  room  than  inside  and  to  a  large  extent  in  play  activities.  It  is  harder 
to  enforce  discipline  on  the  field  than  in  the  class  room  or  gymnasium,  so  the 
coach  should  be  a  man  of  positive,  forceful  character.  As  a  member  of  the 
faculty  and  yet  as  the  'partner'  of  the  boys  in  their  athletic  ambitions,  the 
coach  m.ay  fill  an  important  duty  in  helping  the  teachers  and  the  boys  under- 
stand each  other. 

"He  must  be  a  student  of  boys — that  is,  he  must  understand  them,  and  be 
in  sympathy  with  their  ambitions  and  ideals,  now  strangely  incomprehensible 
to  many  of  us  who  were  boys  once  ourselves.  He  must  have  a  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  sport  or  sports  he  directs,  otherwise  the  boys  will  lose  confidence 
in  him.  He  must  know,  not  try  to  'blufif.'  The  coach  who  does  not  know  his 
game  cannot  control  his  boys  or  hold  their  respect.  He  should  not  be  over- 
worked during  the  day,  so  that  he  can  have  the  required  energy  for  his  work 
with  the  boys  after  school  hours. 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  up  plans  and  specifications  for  the  type  of  coach 
desired  but  to  obtain  him  is  a  different  matter.  The  supply  of  athletic  coaches 
for  high  schools  lags  far  behind  the  demand.  It  is  the  duty,  if  this  condition 
exists,  of  our  universities  to  assist  the  high  schools  in  their  search  for  the  men 
for  the  important  tasks  outlined,  since  athletics  has  such  an  influence  on  school 
life.  I  am  glad  to  announce  that  the  University  of  Illinois  will  next  year  open 
a  normal  school  of  physical  education.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  depart- 
ment to  develop  trained  men,  capable  of  taking  charge  both  of  athletics  and  of 
physical  training  proper.  Courses  will  also  be  arranged  for  students,  who 
intend  to  teach  but  who  desire  to  take  up  a  limited  amount  of  work  along  these 
lines.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  any  teacher  to  be  able  to  coach  at  least 
one  branch  of  sport,  not  only  because  of  the  greater  hold  he  would  secure  on 
his  pupils  but  also  as  a  matter  of  pecuniary  return  to  himself.  If  sufficient 
interest  is  manifested,  a  course  will  be  offered  in  the  summer  session  at  the 
university.  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  this  project  with  all  teachers,  who  are 
interested. 

"In  conclusion  I  desire  to  emphasize  four  factors  really  vital  in  keeping 
athletics  on  the  high  plane  which  we  all. desire:  I.  There  should  be  govern- 
ment of  athletics,  firm,  sound,  and  moral  yet  sympathetic. 
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II.  Good  coaches  should  be  obtained. 

III.  Athletics  should  be  for  the  many  not  for  the   few. 

IV.  Games  which  can  be  played  in  after  life,  should  be  encouraged. 
"With  the  tendency  of  our  people  to  live  in  congested  centers,  the  need 

for  athletics  constantly  increases.  The  great  cities  especially  recognize  this 
and  establish  playgrounds,  not  only  for  the  young  but  for  'grown-ups.'  By 
means  of  athletics  wc  can  assist  in  maintaining  the  physical  vitality  of  our  peo- 
ple, not  only  serving  this  great  purpose,  but  also  giving  us  natural  pride  that 
we  continue  to  be  first  in  all  the  world  in  athletics." 

W.  L.  Childs,  New  Trier  Township  High  School,  was  the  next 
speaker.  Following  are  the  secretary's  notes  on  his  address :  This  is 
the  day  of  Olympic  Championships  and  scientific  training.  Need  of 
physical  exercise  increases  with  complexity  of  civilization.  Educa- 
tion is  a  great  thing,  but  health  is  more  important.  The  ideal  of  phy- 
sical training  should  be  to  fit  a  student  for  life's  work.  Work  as  now 
carried  on  in  high  schools  is  good  enough  to  warrant  carrying  it 
farther. 

Two  classes  of  exercise  are  carried  on  at  present.  Mass  in  the 
gymnasium  and  the  competitive  sports.  The  latter  seems  now  for  the 
few  and  is  frequently  in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent  director.  The 
German  and  Swedish  systems  do  not  meet  our  needs.  All  training 
should  be  under  physiologically  correct  methods.  Exercise  should  be 
daily  instead  of  weekly.  Students  should  at  all  times  be  kept  physi- 
cally fit  to  insure  good  work.  Only  regular,  proper  exercise  brings 
health. 

After  exercise,  time  should  be  given  for  the  circulation  to  be- 
come normal  before  work,  to  insure  best  results.  Now  there  is  no 
time  for  bathing,  dressing,  etc.,  and  many  catch  cold.  Cause  of  poor 
work: 

1.  Schools  not  equipped. 

2.  Same  floor  space  used  for  mass  work  as  for  apparatus  and 
no  time  for  change. 

3.  Several  teachers  are  necessary  for  large  classes  and  these  are 
hard  to  get. 

4.  There  is  an  element  of  danger  in  all  apparatus  work  and 
many  parents  object. 

Teachers  drop  this  work  and  devote  the  time  to  the  straight  line, 
showy  work  which  is  a  heavy  drag  on  teacher  and  pupil  alike.  It  de- 
mands just  as  close  application  as  any  study  and  hence  is  no  recrea- 
tion. 

Nearly  all  teachers  in  mapping  out  the  work  have  followed  the 
lines  of  least  resistance.    This  means  we  have  selected  the  very  poor- 
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est  forms  of  exercise.  A  little  calisthenic  work,  however,  is  valuable 
and  may  be  given  to  correct  faults  of  posture  and  for  disciplinary  ef- 
fect. 

The  training  in  athletics  equals  that  of  the  gymnasium  method 
and  will  prove  more  valuable  to  the  individual.  The  exercise  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  is  natural,  caused  by  the  exercise  of  the  games  which 
they  like  to  play,  whereas  the  forced  breathing  by  the  other  method  is 
unnatural.  "Breathe  through  the  legs"  was  recommended.  Habits 
learned  will  continue.  Health  and  strength  cannot  be  stored  up.  They 
can  be  continued  by  the  habits  that  won  them.  Dr.  Angell  said  that  the 
motor  areas  of  the  brain  grew  with  the  training  of  the  muscles.  Mass 
exercise  develop  memory  and  co-ordination,  but  play  does  the  same 
and  goes  much  farther,  developing  the  powers  of  alertness,  concen- 
tration, decision,  self  reliance. 

Gymnastics  have  nothing  to  do  with  moral  growth.  Can  we  af- 
ford to  miss  the  means  to  attain  it?  Games  and  contests  form  char- 
acter and,  properly  supervised,  good  character.  No  one  needs  to  be 
taught  unfairness;  the  opposite  is  true.  Plenty  of  healthful  exercise 
for  boys  and  girls  is  the  best  way  to  fight  the  social  evil.  Quotes  Dr. 
Wm.  Lee  Howard  and  the  book  "Plain  Facts  on  Sex  Hygiene." 

Pupils  exercising  should  be  uniformed  properly  and  all  exercise 
should  be  followed  by  a  bath  and  rub.  All  should  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  physique  and  put  to  the  proper  work. 

In  New  Trier  Township  school  the  first  and  second  year  pupils 
meet  three  times  per  week,  swimming  to  take  one  of  these  periods. 
One  lesson  period  is  sufficient  for  each.  All  must  take  part.  All  as- 
semble first  for  roll  call  and  then  different  classes  are  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent leaders  and  the  work  is  begun.  One  leader  remains  with  the  ap- 
paratus. Work  begins  and  on  blowing  of  the  whistle  each  squad 
moves  from  one  piece  of  apparatus  to  another,  or  gives  place  to  an- 
other squad  in  the  game,  thus  exercising  all. 

Interclass  handicap  games  are  played  and  these  events  are  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  students.  Mr.  Childs  thought  the  physical 
training  department  should  secure  definite  ends.  It  should  develop 
courage  to  brave  physical  danger  and  pain ;  quick  obedience  to  author- 
ity and  the  will  to  do  and  fight  to  a  finish ;  control  of  passions  and  fair 
play.  He  thought  all  unscrupulous  coaches  should  be  eliminated  as 
one  big  step  toward  betterment. 

Quotes  Dr.  McKenzie  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  "We 
need  men  with  clear  brains,  flushed  with  blood  driven  from  a  sound 
heart,  and  purified  in  capacious  lungs,  men  whose  bodies  are  the 
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keen,  well  tempered  instruments  of  the  well-trained,  well-stored 
mind.  These  are  the  men  from  whom  we  may  expect  audacity  in  ap- 
proach, courage  in  attack,  and  tenacity  in  overcoming  the  problems 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  progress." 

The  executive  committee  of  the  section  as  finally  selected  is  as  fol- 
lows: J.  F.  Wiley,  Mattoon,  chairman,  term  expires  1914;  H.  H.  Ed- 
monds, Clinton,  term  expies  1915;  W.  L.  Goble,  Elgin,  term  expires 
1916. 

Agricultural  Section. 

The  meetings  of  the  Agricultural  Section  of  the  High  School 
Conference  were  held  Friday,  November  2i,  191 3,  in  Morrow  Hall 
College  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  A.  C.  Norris,  of  Rockford,  presided  at 
both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  The  first  topic  discussed  was 
"Introduction  to  Agriculture  in  High  Schools,"  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Eiken- 
berry,  University  of  Chicago  High  School.  His  paper  was  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

"The  entry  of  the  vocational  subjects  into  the  high  school  program  has  a 
certain  parallelism  with  the  earlier  introduction  of  the  sciences.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  a  single  subject,  natural  philosophy,  that  the  sciences  first  secured 
entrance  into  the  curriculum,  and  it  is  as  the  single  subject  agriculture  that  the 
rural  vocational  material  for  boys  has  become  established  in  the  high  school. 
The  comparison  may  be  carried  even  farther,  for  as  natural  philosophy  has  been 
split  into  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  et  cetra,  so  is  agriculture  in  process  of 
evolving  into  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  soil  studies,  rural  economics,  and 
other  studies.  Some  such  division  is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  early  unit  or  half-unit  courses  into  three  and  four  year  courses. 
Some  brief  reference  to  the  history  of  the  sciences  in  the  high  school  may  be 
pardoned,  therefore. 

"The  course  in  natural  philosophy  was  a  general  one.  It  was  at  liberty 
to  take  up  any  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  which  seemed  worth  while.  The 
principal  criterion  for  the  admission  of  new  material  into  the  course  appears 
to  have  been  its  interest  and  value  to  the  student.  The  result  was  a  course  that 
was  'worth  while,'  if  we  may  believe  the  expressions  of  appreciations  yet  to  be 
heard  from  the  older  generation.  This  original  single  science  course  has  been 
displaced  by  the  various  special  science  courses.  As  each  of  these  in  turn  has 
been  organized  in  the  high  school  by  men  trained  in  college  laboratories,  the 
principle  of  organization  has  been  the  completeness  and  symmetry  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  science  rather  than  the  interests  of  the  pupils.  Furthermore, 
each  science  has  been  organized  independently  of  the  other  sciences  and  thus  the 
unity  of  the  whole  field  of  science  has  been  lost  to  sight.  We  have  sealed  each 
of  our  sciences  up  in  its  own  water-tight  compartment,  forgetting  that  the 
student  of  botany  needs  to  know  chemistry,  that  the  student  of  physics  should 
have  first  learned  chemistry  while  it  is  equally  imperative  that  the  student  of 
chemistry  should  have  previous  acquaintance  with  physics;  we  have  forgotten 
that  physical  geography  in  the  first  year  demands  a  working  knowledge  of  all 
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the  other  sciences,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  some  of  us  have  forgotten  that 
agriculture  has  its  roots  deep  in  all  science. 

"TJie  need  of  an  elementary  knowledge  of  general  science  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  successful  and  efficient  study  of  any  one  of  the  sciences  has  been  rec- 
ognized, and  relief  has  been  sought.  It  was  at  one  time  fondly  hoped  that  the 
way  lay  through  the  work  in  nature  study  in  the  grades.  The  experience  of  high 
school  teachers  who  have  attempted  to  build  upon  tiiis  foundation  has  developed 
its  insecurity.  As  we  look  back  upon  the  past  it  is  easy  to  see  that  wc  had  no 
good  right  to  expect  very  much  from  the  grades.  The  grade  teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  be  paragons  of  versatility  and  masters  of  a  large  number  of  subjects, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  for  many  of  them  to  possess  eitlicr  special  interest  or 
efficient  training  in  science.  The  conditions  of  their  work  and  training  arc  lim- 
iting factors.  Exceptional  cases  there  are  in  which  the  teacher's  scientific  inter- 
est is  such  as  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  there  are  also  schools  in  wliicii  a 
special  science  teacher  is  employed.  However,  the  number  of  pupils  turned  out 
under  these  more  favorable  auspices  is  not  great  enough  to  notably  affect  the 
average.  In  rural  districts,  where  special  teachers  cannot  ordinarily  be  em- 
ployed, the  amount  of  efficient  science  work  accomplished  is  likely  to  be  small. 

"Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  high  school  must  solve  its  own  problem 
has  created  a  demand  for  an  elementary  general  science  course  in  the  high 
school.  This  demand  has  grown  much  more  rapidly  than  has  the  means  of 
meeting  it.  There  are  in  practice,  however,  a  respectable  number  of  first  year 
courses  which  pass  under  the  name  of  general  science. 

"The  close  relations  of  agriculture  with  all  of  tlie  sciences  is  such  that  the 
need  for  a  general  introduction  is  felt  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  the  specialized 
sciences.  Agriculture  draws  its  materials  from  all  of  liic  sciences;  its  prfigress 
is  hindered  at  every  step  if  the  elements  of  science  are  unknown.  The  interde- 
pendence of  the  science  of  agriculture  and  the  more  formal  branches  of  science 
has  always  been  obvious;  but  the  importance  of  this  relation  has  not  been  al- 
ways clearly  recognized  as  a  conditioning  factor  in  the  organization  of  curricula. 
Attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  use  agriculture  as  the  introduction  to  the 
formal  sciences  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  so  employed.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement might  conceivably  be  of  assistance  to  the  formal  sciences,  but  it  does 
not  place  agriculture  itself  in  an  advantageous  position. 

"The  desirability  of  a  scientific  introduction  to  agriculture  is  nowhere 
more  clearly  recognized  than  in  some  of  the  more  recent  textbooks.  For  in- 
stance a  high  school  textbook  in  agriculture  issued  in  1913  has  its  first  chapter 
of  60  pages  devoted  to  chemistry  and  the  third  chapter,  63  pages,  is  wholly  bo- 
tanical. In  neither  chapter  is  there  any  considerable  amount  of  applied  material. 
Thus  there  are  in  the  first  part  of  this  book  of  400  pages  more  than  120  pages 
v/hich  would  ordinarily  rate  as  formal  science ;  must  he  interpreted  as  strictly 
preparatory  to  the  body  of  the  text.  The  book  mentioned  is  not  alone  in  its 
recognition  of  the  need  of  preliminary  science  training. 

"It  is  possibly  necessary,  at  this  point,  to  defend  one's  self  against  certain 
misconceptions  which  may  arise  when  we  speak  of  the  work  of  the  first  year  as 
preparatory.  The  designation  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  first  year, 
being  preparatory  to  agriculture,  should  be  devoted  so  wholly  to  fundamental 
propositions  in  science  that  there  could  be  no  time  given  to  agricultural  applica- 
tions. Such  is  not  the  intention.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  every  science 
course  should  pay  its  way  in  knowledge  and  training  that  is  immediately  of  in- 
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terest  and  use.  The  problems  which  are  considered  should  grow  out  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  pupils,  and  the  principles  which  are  developed  should  be  applied 
to  situations  arising  in  the  environment.  These  situations  will  not  be  exclusively 
agricultural,  but  they  will  be  at  least  practical.  When  a  science  course  of  any 
sort,  or  any  part  of  it,  depends  for  its  justification  only  upon  the  belief  that  it  is 
preparatory  to  something  else,  and  that  it  therefore  will  be  useful  sometime, 
somewhere,  in  the  indefinite  future,  the  place  of  that  course  in  secondary  educa- 
tion is  open  to  serious  question. 

"At  the  University  High  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  we  have  been 
working  for  several  years  upon  a  general  science  course.  The  principles  which 
we  have  tried  to  follow  are  those  which  are  discussed  in  this  paper.  This 
course  is  now  in  operation  and  in  its  fourth  year.  (See  outline  appended  to 
this  paper).  We  believe  that  a  course  which  is  called  'general  science'  should 
include  some  proportionate  representation  of  each  of  the  sciences.  Each  should 
be  included,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  science  itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  pupil 
and  of  the  other  sciences.  We  believe,  also,  that  the  materials  of  any  one  science 
should  not  be  segregated  but  should  be  histead  very  closely  interrelated.  If  the 
course  is  to  be  general  it  must  be  synthetic. 

"An  objection  is  frequently  made  at  this  point  that  it  is  not  possible  to  se- 
cure teachers  properly  qualified  to  handle  a  course  which  contains  elements  of 
so  many  sciences.  It  is  insisted  that  present  day  teachers  are  specialists  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  anything  about  even  science  subjects  other  than 
their  own.  The  notion  that  teachers  do  not  at  any  rate  have  interest  in  subjects 
other  than  their  own  certainly  secures  some  support  from  conditions  at  teachers 
meetings,  where  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  a  botany  teacher  to  sit  through  a  paper 
on  zoology  or  a  physics  teacher  to  attend  to  a  paper  on  chemistry,  or  either  of 
them  to  listen  to  the  teacher  of  agriculture.  The  fact  that  such  narrowness 
exists  does  not  justify  it.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  justify  the  assertion  that 
the  teacher  who  does  not  have  a  working  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences,  who 
cannot  appreciate  the  relation  of  other  sciences  to  his  own,  has  no  place  in  the 
faculty  of  a  secondary  school.  Specialization  is  good,  but  those  who  have  been 
able  to  lead  in  special  lines  are  precisely  those  with  breadth  of  vision  and  train- 
ing. 

"Quite  aside  from  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  such  narrow  limita- 
tions to  one's  intellectual  horizon,  the  actual  conditions  of  instruction  in  existing 
high  schools  must  be  considered.  In  the  course  of  an  investigation  into  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  first  year  science  in  Illinois  high  schools  certain  data  bear- 
ing upon  this  point  were  received  from  about  200  schools.  It  appears  that  in 
this  representative  group  of  schools  69  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  first  year 
science  were  in  1911-12  handling  at  least  four  subjects;  40  per  cent,  were  hand- 
ling at  least  five  subjects;  and  26  per  cent,  were  handling  5  or  more  subjects.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  under  present  conditions  and  quite  aside  from  fitness 
or  desirability,  the  teachers  of  this  state  are  instructing  in  a  range  of  subjects 
comparable  in  breadth  with  the  range  of  materials  in  proposed  general  science 
courses.  The  writer  does  not  wish  to  commend  this  condition,  but  its  existence 
must  be  recognized.  Furthermore,  the  condition  is  likely  to  remain  for  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  size  of  the  schools. 

"Experience  indicates  that  a  departmental  organization  with  specialization 
of  teacliing  cannot  usually  be  secured  in  a  school  of  less  than  400  or  500  pupils. 
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Of  the  432  high  schools  which  appear  in  the  State  Superintendent's  list  for 
1911-12,  approximately  400  had  an  enrollment  of  less  than  400  pupils.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  schools,  more  than  64  per  cent,  of  the  total,  had  but 
100  or  less  pupils.  The  impossibility  of  specialization  under  these  conditions, 
particularly  in  the  rural  high  schools,  is  obvious.  It  appears  therefore,  that  the 
larger  number  of  teachers  of  first  year  science  are  in  fact  teaching  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  not  evident  that  they  will  have  any 
more  difficulty  with  such  material  in  a  single  synthetic  course  than  they  now 
have  when  it  is  administered  in  separate  courses.  Rather  the  contrary  may  be 
expected.  The  problem  of  the  preparation  of  the  science  teacher  for  general 
science  or  for  specialized  sciences  is  in  most  schools  the  same  problem. 

"A  serious  problem  in  the  formation  of  a  course  in  general  science  is  that  ,- 
of  the  selection  of  material,  and  this  process  is  essentially  one  of  elimination.  j. 
With  the  whole  field  of  science  to  draw  from,  there  is  no  lack  of  valuable  and 
suitable  material.  In  proposing  such  a  course  there  is  always  the  temptation  to 
list  a  very  large  quantity  of  available  materials  with  the  excuse  that  from  this 
list  the  individual  teacher  will  be  able  to  select  that  which  is  most  useful  under 
particular  circumstances.  Any  suggestion  which  is  put  forward  upon  tliis  basis 
is  sure  to  confuse  rather  than  assist.  It  does  not  organize.  The  teacher  who 
is  able  to  organize  a  workable  course  out  of  such  a  catalog  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe  would  be  able  to  do  it  without  the  suggestions;  the  less  able 
teacher  needs  assistance  in  selection,  but  this  is  precisely  what  the  extensive  list 
does  not  supply.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  one  who  proposes  a  course 
in  general  science  to  summon  such  courage  as  he  posesses  and  to  make  a  definite 
proposal  of  an  amount  of  material  which  is  sufficiently  limited  to  be  within  the 
possibilities  of  a  year's  work,  conscious  that  he  will  be  criticized  alike  for  what 
he  includes  and  for  that  which  he  excludes.  In  accordance  with  these  principles 
I  am  proposing  for  your  consideration  the  course  in  general  science  which  we 
are  using  and  which  is  appended  to  this  paper. 

"You  will  observe  that  our  primary  outline  is  based  upon  environment  and 
has  at  least  superficially  a  geographical  aspect.  We  take  up  in  succession  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  waters  of  the  earth,  of  energy,  of 
the  superficial  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  of  the  living  beings  of  the  earth.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  titles  are  entirely  descriptive  of  the  contents  of 
their  parts.  The  title  of  the  last  part  might  appear  to  indicate  that  all  phenom- 
ena of  life  are  restricted  to  that  part,  but  examinaion  of  the  subtitles  will  show 
that  biological  phenomena  enter  into  every  one  of  the  five  primary  divisions.  In 
the  same  way  physics,  chemistry,  geography,  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and 
industrial  applications  are  more  generally  distributed  than  the  brief  main  titles 
might  at  first  appear  to  indicate. 

"We  begin  our  work  with  certain  phenomena  of  the  air  because  the  air  is 
both  common  enough  and  mysterious  enough  to  catch  the  child's  interest  at  the 
first,  and  we  believe  this  to  be  pedagogically  important.  We  raise  certain  ques- 
tions regarding  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  air,  if  the  pupils  do  not  first 
bring  up  these  questions,  and  attempt  to  develope  the  answers  upon  an  experi- 
mental basis.  After  interest  in  these  facts  is  somewhat  satisfied  we  proceed  to 
the  closer  human  interest  of  the  seasons  and  weather.  At  every  step  we  spend 
considerable  time  in  drawing  out  from  the  class  a  series  of  questions  which  may 
then  be  solved  experimentally  either  wholly  or  in  part.  By  the  time  we  have 
completed  this  amount  of  work  there  have  usually  been  a  number  of  questions 
regarding  the  structure  of  the  air,  or  at  at  any  rate  the  class  is  ripe  for  such 
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questions  and  this  leads  up  to  a  discussion  of  this  topic.  It  is  but  a  step  from 
this  to  notions  of  chemical  change  and  to  the  chemical  activity  of  plants  in  food- 
making.  A  thorough  consideration  of  the  composition  of  the  air  demands  some 
reference  to  dust,  its  character,  and  its  human  importance.  This  in  turn  intro- 
duces us  to  bacteria.  The  study  of  bacteria  is  taken  up  in  connection  with  their 
distribulion  by  the  air,  but  our  work  is  not  limited  narrowly.  Since  there  are  no 
precedents  for  a  course  in  general  science  we  feel  entirely  free  to  pursue  the 
subject  into  the  domains  of  agriculture,  domestic  science,  industry  and  public 
health  so  far  as  time  permits  and  circumstances  demand. 

"Part  II  is  introduced  by  Sec.  X,  which  as  you  will  observe  treats  of  the 
three  states  of  matter.  The  section  appears  in  answer  to  questions  and  refer- 
ences which  have  arisen  in  previous  work  involving  the  relations  of  liquids  to 
gases  and  possibly  to  solids. 

Relation  to  environment  is  found  throughout  in  this  section  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing one  on  pressures  in  fluids.  In  these  two  sections  water  is  considered 
somewhat  in  detail ;  in  the  following  sections  the  broader  relations  of  water  in 
the  form  of  lakes,  rivers  and  oceans  is  brought  to  attention.  The  Great  Lakes 
are  used  as  a  concrete  example  and  their  climatic,  commercial  and  sanitary  im- 
portance are  brought  out.  The  ideas  which  are  developed  in  the  study  of  con- 
crete data  are  applied  more  generally  as  in  the  interpretation  of  oceanic  influ- 
ences, or  the  emphasis  of  the  importance  of  water  supplies  in  villages  and  at 
country  homes. 

"Transition  to  Part  III  without  serious  break  is  secured  by  the  use  of  the 
example  of  running  water  to  develop  ideas  regarding  work  and  therefore  to  in- 
troduce the  part.  The  point  of  departure  for  Part  IV  is  the  same — work  by  run- 
ning water — but  with  emphasis  upon  physiographic  phases.  Part  IV  may  serve 
to  illustiate  one  phase  of  the  elimination  which  has  been  practiced  in  arriving  at 
the  present  selection  of  materials.  There  are  of  course  multitudes  of  interesting 
and  profitable  things  about  the  earth's  crust  that  might  be  taught  to  first  year 
pupils.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  thing  most  worth  while  at  the  present 
moment  to  these  pupils  is  that  which  is  nearest  to  them  and  which  because  of 
its  presence  calls  for  rational  explanation.  We  have  therefore  eliminated  all  but 
the  briefest  reference  to  the  deeper  strata,  and  all  consideration  of  mountains, 
plateaus,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  geysers,  coral  reefs,  and  othr  remote  natural 
features.  These  are  left  to  physiography.  We  have  chosen  to  deal  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  and  its  human  relations.  We  do  not  expect  that  the  pupil  will 
have  a  knowledge  of  physiography,  but  we  do  hope  that  his  relation  to  the  soil 
will  be  a  more  rational  one  and  that  in  acquiring  this  new  relation  he  has  in- 
cidentally acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  certain  physiographic  processes 
such  as  weathering  and  glaciation.  This  knowledge  should  be  useful  to  him  in 
any  future  work  that  he  may  do  in  physiography. 

"In  Part  V  we  have  a  rather  intimate  relationship  between  biology,  agri- 
culture, and  domestic  science.  The  general  character  of  these  topics  is  possibly 
well  indicated  in  brief  form  in  the  outline. 

"The  characteristics  of  the  general  method  of  presentation  in  this  course 
have  been  suggested  in  the  preceeding  discussion.  In  all  cases  we  have  found  it 
possible  to  secure  good  work  when  the  pupil  felt  that  he  knew  what  he  wanted 
with  the  knowledge  he  was  seeking,  either  in  explaining  his  environment,  in 
solving  the  problem  raised  in  the  classroom,  or  as  a  stimulus  to  his  imagination. 
It  is  in  this  light  that  our  selection  of  significant  materials  must  be  considered. 
In  all  cases  where  it  was  felt  necessary  to  round  out  the  work  by  the  use  of  ma- 
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terials  not  likely  to  be  called  out  by  the  interest  of  the  pupils  we  have  sought! 
some  way  of  making  them  significant. 

"The  method  of  attack  upon  the  new  topic  may  be  made  to  contribute  very 
much  to  the  importance  and  interest  which  it  assumes  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 
If  the  matter  is  one  that  is  familiar  in  everyday  experience,  but  with  some  un- 
explained factors,  the  beginning  is  made  upon  the  firm  ground  of  former  experi- 
ence. As  quickly  as  possible  the  unexplained  factors  are  developed,  and  the 
pupil  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  which  in  the  existing  state  of  his 
knowledge  he  can  not  solve.  The  difficulty  usually  lies  in  lack  of  knowledge  of 
associated  phenomena.  These,  then,  must  be  investigated,  and  from  this  investi- 
gation return  is  made  to  the  original  problem. 

"This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  desirability  of  greater  motivation  of 
the  work  presented  to  students  in  college  and  in  the  later  years  of  the  high 
school,  in  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  greater  vision  and  perspective  have 
been  developed.  Both  theory  and  experience  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school  the  immediate  reason  for  a  particular  piece  of  work 
needs  to  be  kept  above  the  horizon.  In  this  course,  therefore,  we  frequently  in- 
troduce topics  for  the  complete  consideration  of  which  the  pupil  is  not  prepared. 
As  soon  as  the  problem  is  properly  developed  the  pupil  is  guided  in  making  a 
sort  of  side  excursion  in  quest  of  the  necessary  information,  later  to  return  to 
the  solution  of  the  original  problem.  For  example,  we  may  take  the  study  of 
the  burning  candle.  Before  investigation  of  the  flame  has  proceeded  far,  the 
teacher  will  manage  to  call  attention  to  the  presence  of  water  in  the  flame.  The 
pupils  soon  convince  themselves  that  the  water  does  not  enter  the  flame  as  wa- 
ter, and  that  its  presence  cannot  be  explained  by  any  facts  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  Usually,  they  are  soon  convinced  that  it  must  have  been  formed  in  the 
flame.  Questions  regarding  the  nature  of  water  and  the  possible  method  of 
formation  lead  to  a  consideration  of  water  as  a  chemical  compound  and  some 
discussion  of  chemical  combination.  When,  by  experiment  and  reading,  some 
understanding  of  these  things  has  been  secured,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the 
presence  of  water  in  the  flame.  In  the  course  of  this  study  the  pupils  have  been 
acquiring  knowledge  of  chemical  fact  and  theory,  but  it  has  been  acquired  be- 
cause they  have  had  a  definite  present  use  for  it  in  a  concrete  situation,  and  not 
in  the  nebulous  hope  that  some  future  occasion  might  demonstrate  its  value. 

"Our  experience  has  been  that  the  motivation  thus  furnished  is  of  great 
importance.  It  is  believed,  too,  that  it  is  a  healthy  experience  for  youth  to  come 
face  to  face  with  a  problem  offering  real  difficulty,  and  to  find  that  it  yields 
when  proper  study  has  been  made  of  all  the  facts.  So  are  the  problems  of  life 
solved. 

"The  amount  of  time  given  to  the  general  science  course  has  been  seven 
periods  per  week  during  one  year.  Our  school  year,  it  may  be  added,  does  not 
open  until  October  1,  and  therefore  is  one  month  short  of  the  usual  time.  Of 
the  seven  periods,  four  are  ordinarily  given  to  laboratory  work  and  three  to  reci- 
tation and  discussion,  but  this  arrangement  is  subject  to  modification  if  condi- 
tions demand.  The  laboratory  exercises  are  performed  by  the  pupils  individual- 
ly unless  there  is  some  good  reason  to  the  contrary. 

"As  to  our  results  we  cannot  speak  with  the  definiteness  that  we  would  de- 
sire. The  science  of  educational  measurement  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
to  enable  us  to  measure  these  educational  quantities  in  exact  units.  The  diffi- 
culty is  not  peculiar  to  the  general  science  course.  We  find  great  difficulty  in 
expressing  in  exact  terms  the  /esults  of  any  of  our  science  work.    It  is  of  course 
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possible  to  make  comparison  of  grades  in  the  science  classes  of  the  upper  years 
of  the  high  school  as  between  those  who  have  had  preparation  in  general  science 
<xnd  those  who  have  not  had  this  preparation.  Such  an  investigation  is  under 
way,  but  the  results  are  not  yet  available.  The  eiifect  upon  science  elections 
would  also  be  of  interest,  but  there  have  been  within  the  last  two  years  such 
changes  in  the  size  of  the  school  and  in  the  basis  of  election  as  to  invalidate  any 
conclusions  from  such  data.  We  are  therefore  thrown  back  upon  more  sub- 
jective data.  We  have  been  gratified  to  have  unsolicited  reports  from  the  sci- 
•ence  departments,  from  the  classes  in  domestic  science,  and  from  the  department 
of  physical  culture  and  hygiene,  that  the  results  of  our  work  are  distinguishable. 
We  have  also  been  gratified  by  the  number  of  questions,  intelligent  questions, 
which  have  been  asked  by  pupils  in  the  general  science  classes.  The  fact  that 
among  these  questions  there  are  many  which  look  ahead  to  topics  which  are  to 
be  discussed  within  a  few  weeks  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  work  leads  us  to 
believe  that  we  are  following  a  sequence  which  is  not  unnatural  to  the  mind  of 
the  child.  Another  large  group  of  questions  relates  to  matters  that  are  too  diffi- 
cult for  explanation  in  first  year  work.  In  these  cases  we  can  only  refer  the 
pupil  to  the  special  science  courses.  We  take  it  that  questions  of  this  sort  indi- 
cate interest,  an  inquiring  mind,  and  some  real  thought  upon  the  fundamental 
things  of  nature." 

Appendix — Outline  of  General  Science, 

Part  I.  The  Air  and  Our  Relation  To  It. 

I.  Some  physical  characteristics  of  the  air. 

A  consideration  of  the  more  obvious  physical  properties  of  air,  such 
as  weight,  pressure,  compressibility,  expansion  by  heat. 

II.  Temperature  changes  and  the  seasons. 

Relation  of  changes  in  air  temperature  to  length  of  daylight  and  in- 
clination of  sun's  rays.    Human  interests  in  seasons. 

III.  The  water  of  the  air. 

Humidity  of  atmosphere,  humidity  in  homes,  schools  and  out-of-doors, 
condensation  of  water,  dew,  clouds,  rain,  etc. 

IV.  Weather. 

Weather  of  temperate  zone,  weather  maps,  weather  bureau,  interpreta- 
tion of  atmospheric  phenomena. 
A'".     Structure  of  air. 

Questions  arising  in  the  preceding  chapter  lead  up  to  consideration  of 
the  molecular  theory  in  simple  form. 

VI.  Composition  of  air. 

A  simple  discussion  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  chemical  action.  Based 
upon  a  laboratory  study  of  combustion. 

VII.  Relation  of  the  air  to  chlorophyll  work. 

The  origin  of  carbohydrates  and  the  relation  of  the  process  to  the  at- 
mosphere.   Fundamental  importance  to  all  living  things. 

VIII.  Dust,  molds  and  bacteria  of  the  air. 

Starting  from  the  dust  constituents  of  the  air,  some  consideration  of 
bacteria  and  their  relation  to  decay,  disease,  agriculture  and  industry. 
Culture  method  used  principally. 

IX.  Flying  insects  as  distributors  of  bacteria. 

Considers  the  house  fly  principally,  but  notions  received  are  applied  to 
general  problems  of  relation  of  insects  to  disease. 
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Part  II.     Water  and  Its  Uses. 

X.  Ice,  water  and  steam. 

A  discussion  and  laboratory  study  of  the  three  states  of  matter ;  their 
practical  applications. 

XI.  Water  pressures,  buoyancy  and  density. 

Laboratory  study  of  the  topics;  discussions  of  their  applications. 

XII.  Climatic  influences. 

The  specific  case  of  the  influence  of  the  Great  Lakes  upon  climate  in 
the  surrounding  area,  using  data  from  Lake  Michigan.  The  principles 
developed  are  related  to  the  larger  problem  of  the  oceanic  influence. 

XIII.  Commercial  relations. 

The  commercial  importance  of  great  bodies  of  water  and  the  control  of 
human  activities  thereby. 

XIV.  Water  supply  and  sewage  disposal. 

These  problems  are  related  to  the  preceding  studies  of  water,  and  of 
bacteria,  and  their  importance  in  both  city  and  country  is  developed. 


Part  III.    Work  and  Energy. 


XV. 


Work  by  running  water. 

Ideas  of  work,  both  mechanical  and  physiographic,  are  developed  by 
reference  to  the  work  of  running  water. 

XVI.  Work  and  machines. 

An  introduction  to  the  ideas  of  work  througii  the  agency  of  simple  ma- 
chine— the  pulley,  and  other  machines. 

XVII.  Energy  and  its  transformation. 

Proceeds  from  ideas  of  work  to  those  of  energy,  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  mechanical  energy  into  heat. 

XVIII.  The  sun  as  a  source  of  energy. 

The  sun  is  considered  as  an  immediate  source  of  energy  for  certain 
purposes,  as  photosynthesis,  and  as  the  ultimate  source  of  energy. 

XIX.  Energy  for  plants  and  animals. 

Respiration,  considered  as  an  energy-giving  process. 


XX. 

XXI. 

xxn. 

XXIII. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 

XXVI. 


Part  IV.     The  Earth's  Crust. 

Effect  of  natural  forces  upon  the  earth's  crust. 

Introductory. 
Structure  and  composition  of  the  soil. 

Sand,  gravel,  clay  and  humus  as  constituents  of  the  soil. 

Origin  of  the  soil. 

Includes  weathering,  glaciation,  etc. 

Soil,  water,  drainage  and  irrigation. 

Considered  in  relation  to  agriculture. 

Erosion  and  sedimentation. 

Their  effect  upon  soils. 
Life  in  the  soil. 


Part  V.    Life  on  the  Earth. 


The  plant  covering  of  the  earth. 
vv^rxT   Vl^  natural  vegetation  of  the  earth  and  its  value  to  men. 
AAVII.  Absorption  from  the  soil  by  plants. 

The  method,  and  structures  of  absortion,  and  the  materials  absorbed. 
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XXVIII.  The  world's  food  supply. 

Consideration  of  the  manufacture  of  food  in  the  plant,  the  importance 
of  this  manufacture  to  man,  and  the  great  industries  founded  upon  it. 

XXIX.  Utilization  of  food  in  the  plant. 

Digestion,  transference,  storage,  and  assimilation. 

XXX.  The  nutrition  of  animals. 

The  ideas  of  digestion,  assimilation,  etc.,   from  preceding  chapter  are 
applied  to  the  more  complicated  problem  of  animal  and  human  nutrition. 

XXXI.  Classification  of  animals  and  plants. 

A  brief  account  of  the  principal  groups  of  living  things. 

XXXII.  Reproduction  in  plants  and  animals. 

Some  illustrations  of  how  new  organisms  come  into  existence. 

XXXIII.  The  struggle  for  existence. 

Illustrations  from  both  natural  and  agricultural  situations. 

XXXIV.  Parents  and  offspring. 

An  elementary  discussion  of  variation  and  heredity  in  their  practical 
aspects.     Plant  and  animal  breeding.     Importance  of  linear  heredity. 

"A  Course  in  Animal  Husbandry"  was  next  discussed  by  Mr.  R. 
R.  Snapp,  Principal  John  Swaney  School,  McNabb.  He  spoke  as 
follows : 

"Time  forbids  the  including  of  every  subject  of  value  in  the  school  program. 
Making  such  a  program  consists  simply  in  determining  what  subjects  and  what 
parts  of  subjects  are  most  important.  Animal  husbandry  has  a  right  to  an  im- 
portant place  in  high  schools  of  our  state  as  a  subject  of  economical,  intellectual, 
and  cultural  value. 

"With  but  one  semester  to  devote  to  the  subject,  and  this  is  probably  all 
that  should  be  given  by  the  average  city  high  schools,  the  topics  touched  upon 
must  necessarily  be  general  principles  of  animal  husbandry  rather  than  detailed 
information  about  the  various  classes  and  breeds  of  animals.  However,  there  is 
danger  of  becoming  loo  general,  so  much  so  that  the  pupil  may  forget  that  he  is 
studying  about  live  animals  and  imagine  that  he  is  studying  a  subject  as  ab- 
stract as  chemistry  sometimes  seems  to  be.  Enough  detailed  information  should 
be  given  to  make  the  student  realize  that  he  is  learning  facts  that  he  is  going  to 
use  either  economically  in  his  business,  or  as  useful  general  information.  An 
outline  of  the  study  of  cattle  will  show  just  how  much  detail  I  think  should  be 
given  and  how  it  may  be  introduced.  Now  cattle  will  be  harder  to  teach  in  high 
schools  than  horses,  but  not  as  hard  as  sheep  or  swine.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  choose  the  topic  for  an  outline,  at  the  same  time  that  I  advocate  the  study  of 
horses  first.  By  the  time  the  subject  of  cattle  is  reached  the  students  will  have 
become  somewhat  familiar  with  animal  husbandry  terms  gotten  through  the 
study  of  horses  and  the  principles  of  feeds  and  feeding.  He  will  also  have  had 
some  practical  work  in  stock  judging,  for  horses  will  be  more  accessible  to  the 
average  high  school  for  class  work  than  all  the  other  classes  of  live  stock  put 
together.  With  all  such  preliminary  work  out  of  the  way,  the  subject  of  cattle 
can  be  taken  up  with  assurance  that  the  pupils  know  what  is  expected  of  them 
in  the  way  of  daily  recitations,  note-book  work,  and  written  reports. 

"The  first  lesson  on  cattle  should  concern  itself  with  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  our  domestic  breeds.    The  subject  matter  should  be  given  largely  by  the 
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teacher,  the  pupils  taking  notes  on  the  important  items.  Volunteer  information 
from  the  students  about  cattle  of  ancient  times,  as  gathered  from  the  study  of 
ancient  history,  Latin,  and  the  Bible  should  be  welcomed  and  supplemented  by 
the  notes  of  the  instructor. 

"The  second  day  should  be  devoted  to  a  development  lesson.  After  a  ten 
minute  quiz  on  the  lecture  of  the  previous  day,  the  fact  that  all  cattle  are  divided 
into  two  distinct  types  according  to  their  uses  should  be  developed  by  asking 
pertinent  questions,  by  calling  for  descriptions  of  cattle  kept  at  home  or  on 
farms  that  have  been  visited  by  pupils,  and  by  any  other  way  that  will  enable 
the  class  to  see  that  cattle  differ  greatly  in  conformation  and  temperament  and 
that  these  differences  necessarily  affect  their  value  as  producrs  of  meat  and 
dairy  products.  After  the  beef  and  dairy  classes  have  been  established  as  types 
markedly  distinct,  the  characteristics  of  each  should  be  worked  out,  the  facts 
coming  from  the  pupils  as  far  as  possible,  but  always  supplemented  and  enlarged 
upon  by  the  instructor. 

"The  subject  of  breeds  can  be  developed  in  much  the  same  way,  though 
here  more  information  will  have  to  be  furnished  by  the  teacher.  Only  the 
Shorthorn,  Hereford,  and  Angus  breeds  of  beef  cattle,  and  the  Jersey  and  Hol- 
stein  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  need  receive  very  much  consideration,  though  the 
names  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  other  common  breeds  should  be 
memorized  by  the  class.  A  table  giving  the  name,  color,  shape  of  head,  and  na- 
tive home  can  be  worked  out  and  will  be  found  very  helpful  in  remembering  the 
important  facts  about  each  breed. 

"Then  should  follow  several  visits  to  near-by  farms  where  cattle  of  dif- 
ferent breeds  may  be  seen  and  their  characteristics  noted.  High  school  classes 
iin  towns  will  find  the  local  stock  yards  a  very  mine  of  cattle  treasures  in  the 
iorm  of  fat  steers,  feeder  cattle,  and  butcher  stock.  Some  work  in  judging 
should  be  done  in  connection  with  these  trips,  but  it  should  be  attempted  only 
when  the  animals  are  gentle  enough  to  handle  safely.  Comparisons  of  breed 
tj-pes  and  general  conformation  can  be  made  in  all  cases,  but  to  accurately  place 
a  ring  of  animals, — that  is  closely  enough  to  bring  out  any  very  fine  points  in 
judging,  requires  the  using  of  the  hands  more  than  the  ordinary  farm  animal 
will  permit. 

"Visits  to  farms  should,  if  possible,  be  made  when  the  herdsman  is  present. 
Most  cattlemen  are  eager  to  tell  about  their  stock  and  the  class  will  usually 
learn  more  about  the  actual  business  of  breeding  and  raising  cattle  from  listen- 
ing to  the  herdsman  for  half  an  hour  than  from  two  or  three  hours  spent  in 
the  class  room  or  in  reading  reference  books. 

"The  study  of  types  and  breeds  and  the  work  in  judging  will  probably 
take  about  two  weeks,  about  half  the  time  that  can  be  spared  for  cattle  from  a 
semester's  course  that  must  deal  with  all  classes  of  domestic  animals.  At  first 
thought  it  may  seem  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  breeds,  since  in  the  economic  production  of  cattle  the  question  of  breed 
is  of  minor  importance  compared  with  the  problems  of  care  and  management. 
But  the  average  high  school  pupil  is  not  studying  the  subject  of  cattle  with  a 
view  of  making  money  from  them.  The  place  where  he  will  most  frequently 
come  into  contact  with  cattle  will  be  at  state  fairs  and  fat  stock  shows  where 
knowledge  of  breed  type,  and  skill  in  rating  points  of  excellence  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  enjoyment  he  will  be  able  to  get  from  the  exhibits.  The  few  boys 
in  the  class  who  may  intend  to  own  cattle  cannot  hope  to  become  expert  cat- 
tlemen in  four  weeks  of  study,  no  matter  what  subject  matter  might  be  pre- 
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sentcd.    Tliey  must  get  their  technical  training  somewhere  other  than  at  a  high 
school  tliat  offers  but  one  semester  of  animal  husbandry. 

"The  remaining  two  weeks  should  be  given  over  to  a  consideration  of  the 
feeding  and  management  of  cattle  and  the  testing  of  milk  and  cream.  The  work 
here  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  feeding  studied  earlier  ia 
the  course,  but  it  should  also  be  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  intelligent, 
experienced  cattlemen.  The  mere  fact  that  a  given  ration  contains  the  proper 
amount  of  protein,  carbohydrates,  and  fat  is  not  conclusive  proof  that  it  is  a 
good  ration  for  a  bunch  of  steers.  In  addition  to  being  properly  balanced,  it 
must  be  composed  of  economical  feeds  that  are  palatable  to  cattle,  a  qualification, 
very  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  class-room,  but  one  ever  present  in  the  feed  lot. 

"Under  the  subject  of  management  are  included  such  topics  as  the  proper 
housing  of  beef  and  dairy  cows ;  the  different  methods  of  breeding  cattle  with  a 
view  to  their  improvement ;  the  comparative  advantages  of  spring  and  fall  drop- 
ped calves;  the  advisability  of  raising  calves  by  hand;  the  age  at  which  cattle 
may  be  marketed  and  the  methods  of  marketing.  If  such  facts  were  taught  in- 
telligently in  our  public  schools,  fewer  people  would  disgrace  themselves  by  of- 
fering senseless  solutions  to  the  problem  of  high  meat  prices. 

"The  other  classes  of  animals  should  be  studied  in  much  the  same  way. 
More  time  can  profitably  be  spent  on  horses  for  the  pupils  will  have  a  greater 
fund  of  information  here  than  they  will  have  about  cattle.  Consequently,  they 
are  apt  to  be  more  interested  and  enter  into  detailed  discussion  with  more  eager- 
ness. This  statement  applies  particularly  to  judging.  Moreover,  the  average 
man  will  come  in  contact  with  many  more  horses  than  he  will  with  cattle  and 
for  this  reason  should  know  more  about  them. 

"Sheep  and  swine  are  less  interesting  than  cattle  to  the  average  man  and 
perhaps  also  of  less  importance.  For  this  reason  less  time  should  be  spent  on 
these  classes  and  fewer  details  given.  Perhaps  one  week  on  breed  type  and 
judging  and  one  week  on  care  and  management  will  be  all  that  can  be  spared  for 
each  of  these  classes  without  unduly  slighting  the  horses  and  cattle. 

"Poultry  should  have  at  least  two  weeks  of  time.  Being  distinctly  different 
from  any  of  the  other  classes,  poultry  should  be  either  the  first  or  last  to  be 
•tudied.  I  should  say  put  it  last  by  all  means ;  not  necessarily  because  it  is  of 
least  importance,  but  the  term  'Animal  husbandry,'  suggests  horses  and  cattle, 
and  hogs,  and  sheep  and  the  boys  electing  the  course  expect  to  study  about  such 
things.  If  they  are  confronted  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  with  'chickens,'  a 
subject  belonging  to  domestic  science  in  their  opinion,  they  are  apt  to  lose  in- 
terest at  the  very  start.  If  on  the  other  hand  poultry  comes  last,  they  welcome 
it  eagerly  as  a  field  where  each  of  them  may  put  into  practice  the  principles 
taught,  for  almost  every  boy  comes  from  a  home  where  chickens  can  be  kept. 

"Some  members  of  the  class,  realizing  the  impossibility  of  their  owning 
herds  of  cattle  or  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  near  future,  may  have  become  somewhat 
discouraged  with  the  subject  of  animal  husbandry  and  tend  to  regard  it  as  some- 
thing not  very  vitally  connected  with  their  lives  after  all.  But  if  the  subject  of 
poultry  is  managed  rightly  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  semester,  any 
such  pupil  will  be  aroused  from  his  lethargy  and  will  begin  to  fit  up  his  back 
yard  as  a  poultry  establishment. 

"In  discussing  the  method  of  handling  the  subject  of  cattle  I  made  refer- 
ence to  the  keeping  of  note  books  by  the  students.  I  regard  such  note  books 
an  almost  indispensable  part  of  the  course.  In  them  should  be  entered  notes  on 
all  outside  material  presented  by  the  instructor ;  notes  on  reference  readings ; 
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reports  on  field  trips;  tables  of  the  different  breeds  of  each  class  of  animals, 
showing  native  home,  color  markings,  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each 
breed;  tables  of  statistics  of  the  live  stock  resources  of  the  country  and  the 
slate;  names  of  noted  breeders  and  exhibitors  of  live  stock;  live  stock  mar- 
ket reports  of  the  daily  receipts  and  the  top  prices  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  at 
Chicago  for  monthly  periods,  one  class  only  being  taken  at  a  time. 

"The  place  live  animals  should  occupy  in  a  course  in  animal  husbandry  is 
a  much  mooted  question.  Many  schools  if  asked  why  animal  husbandry  is  not 
being  tauglit  by  them,  would  no  doubt  reply  that  they  do  not  have  the  animals 
with  which  to  teach  it.  Now,  no  school  is  so  situated  that  this  excuse  should  be 
regarded  as  a  valid  one.  A  one  semester  course  in  animal  husbandry  could  be 
given  very  successfully  without  making  use  of  more  animals  than  are  found  on 
a  single  average  corn  belt  farm.  And  what  high  school,  outside  of  Chicago,  is 
not  within  easy  trolly  car  and  walking  distance  of  a  good  farm? 

"Horses,  because  of  their  accessibility  and  the  general  interest  all  people 
have  in  them,  should  receive  the  most  attention.  Dairy  cows  would  come  next, 
followed  by  hogs,  beef  cattle,  and  sheep  in  the  order  named.  Two  or  more 
laboratory  exercises  may  if  necessary  be  done  with  a  single  animal.  One  pe- 
riod may  be  used  in  naming  the  points  of  a  horse  and  locating  them  on  a  live 
animal ;  another  in  harnessing  him  and  hitching  him  to  a  buggy ;  a  third  in  de- 
termining the  relative  lengths  of  the  head,  neck,  shoulder,  body  and  croup  and 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  borne  by  each  pair  of  legs.  Such  information 
is  not  so  very  important,  but  it  helps  the  pupil  to  see  the  diflferent  parts  of  the 
animal  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 

"As  noted  under  the  discussion  on  cattle,  frequent  visits  should  be  made  to 
nearby  farms  lor  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  animals  as  well  as  the  methods 
of  feeding  and  management  practiced  by  the  stockman.  Shipping  day  at  the 
local  stock  yards  will  usually  offer  a  variety  of  animals  and  though  they  will 
seldom  be  gentle  enough  for  judging  purposes,  they  will  be  found  exceedingly 
valuable  in  studying  conformation  and  breed  type.  Such  animals  together  with 
slock  actually  handled  by  the  puplis  either  at  home  or  on  farms  of  relatives,  and 
on  which  reports  should  be  made,  will  prove  to  be  fully  ample  for  such  a  course 
•5  is  under  discussion. 

"Before  beginning  to  teach  Agriculture  in  a  high  school  I  was  very  much  in 
favor  of  home  project  work.  Although  I  have  had  my  enthusiasm  somewhat 
dampened  by  the  difficulties  I  have  experienced  in  inaugurating  it  in  the  high 
school  in  which  I  am  teaching,  I  still  think  that  such  work  is  very  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  pupil  and  the  teacher.  Especially  is  this  true 
wliere  the  pupils  live  in  the  country  and  where  the  majority  of  the  boys  taking 
tht  course  expect  to  become  farmers.  Attention  to  details  is  one  of  the  things 
that  farmers  must  begin  to  consider  more  seriously  if  farming  is  to  be  a  sys- 
tematic business.  The  leaks  must  be  stopped.  Simple  cost  accounting  is  the 
one  and  only  way  of  finding  out  just  where  the  leaks  are. 

"The  average  farmer  will  not  bother  with  any  very  detailed  system  of 
book-keeping,  and  perhaps  he  does  not  have  time  for  it;  but  the  young  farmer 
boy  attending  high  school  is  not  so  pressed  with  business  that  he  cannot  keep 
brief,  but  accurate  records  of  the  amount  of  corn  eaten  by  the  fattening  hogs 
each  week,  the  pounds  of  milk  given  by  each  cow  each  month  and  the  amount 
and  cost  of  feed  eaten  by  her;  the  number  of  eggs  gotten  in  a  month  and  the 
value  of  the  feed  eaten  by  the  poultry  during  that  period.  All  of  these  accounts 
need  not  be  kept  at  the  same  time,  but  during  the  four  and  one-half  months  that 
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animal  Iiusbandry  is  studied  at  school,  at  least  two  important  home  projects 
should  be  carefully  carried  out  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  in- 
structor. The  plaiming  and  carrying  out  of  such  work  will  afford  an  opportun- 
ity for  the  teacher  and  pupil  to  get  better  acquainted  than  ihey  can  possibly  do 
in  the  class  room.  Home  project  work,  if  not  actually  required,  should  at  least 
be  strongly  encouraged  and  liberal  credit  should  be  given  to  the  enterprising 
students  that  elect  to  do  it. 

Domestic  Animals  and  Their  Products. 

I.  Introduction:     (1  week). 

1.  Value  of  live  stock  on  the  farm. 

2.  Advantages  of  live  stock  farming. 

3.  Disadvantages  of  live  stock  farming. 

4.  Number  and  value  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in  the  U.  S. 

5.  Number  of  each  per  capita.     Compare  with  other  important  coun- 
tries. 

II.  A.  The  Horse:  (4  weeks). 

1.  The  horse,  an  indispensable  servant  of  man. 

2.  The  development  of  the  modern  horse. 

3.  Ti'pes  and  breeds  of  horses. 

4.  External  anatomy  of  the  horse. 

5.  Judging  horses. 

6.  Brief  history  of  famous  horses. 

7.  Brief  study  of  a  few  pedigrees. 

8.  General  principles  of  horse  feeding  using  only  common  terms. 

9.  Management  and  care  of  horses. 

a.  Care  of  mare  and  foal. 

b.  Stabling  of  horses. 

c.  Common  diseases  of  horses. 

d.  Proper  manners  of  the  road. 
B.     Practical  Exercises : 

1.  Student  records,  keeping  "tab"  of  the  character istics  of  animals  at 
home,  as  to  performance,  pedigree,  etc. 

2.  Reports  on  observations  of  horse's  intelligence. 

3.  Reports  on  home  horses : 

Breed,  name,  weight,  height,  age,  color,  remarks. 

4.  Lesson  pointing  out  names  of  external  parts  of  a  horse. 

5.  Use  of  score  card. 

6.  Comparative  judging. 

7.  Sketch  diagram  of  horse  writing  in  names  of  parts. 

8.  Practical  work  in  harnessing  and  liitching  a  horse. 

9.  Plans  for  a  horse  barn. 

10.     Observe  common  diseases  and  their  method  of  treatment  by  the  lo- 
cal veterinarian. 

III.  A.  Feeds  and  Feeding:     (2  weeks). 

1.  Use  of  feed  eaten  by  animals. 

2.  Classification  of  feeds  according  to  bulk,  method  of  harvesting,  and 
composition. 

3.  Function  of  the  different  food  nutrients ;  protein,  carbohydrates,  and 
fat ; — also  water  and  ash. 

4.  Digestibility  of  feeds ;  describe  method  of  determining. 
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5.     Food  requirements  of  animals, — balancing  rations. 
6     Balancing  rations  for  horses  of  different  ages  using  various  com- 
binations of  feeds. 
B.    Practical  Exercises : 

1.  Determine  weight  of  1  quart  of  corn,  oats,  and  bran. 

2.  Determine  the  size  of  a  fork  full  of  hay  that  will  average  5  lb. 

3.  Reports  on  method  of  feeding  horses  at  home. 

4.  Work  out  Nut.  Ratio  of  rations  used  at  home. 

5.  Suggestions  as  to  ways  of  improving  home  rations. 
rV.  A.  Cattle:  (4  weeks). 

1.  History  of  present  domestic  cattle. 

2.  Types  of  cattle,  beef  and  dairy,  and  characteristics  of  each. 

3.  Breeds  of  beef  cattle;  of  dairy  cattle;  characteristics  of  each  breed. 

4.  Points  in  judging  beef  cattle. 

5.  Market  classes  and  grades  of  beef  cattle. — See  Market  Report. 

6.  Feeding  beef  cattle,  balancing  rations ;  sample  rations  used  by  suc- 
cessful feeders,  use  of  silage  in  connection  with  cattle  feeding. 

7.  Management  of  beef  cattle. 

a.  Care  of  breeding  herd. 

b.  Care  of  calves. 

c.  Housing  of  beef  cattle. 

d.  The  pure  bred  cattle  business. 

8.  Cuts  of  meat ;  their  location  in  the  carcass  and  value  for  food. 

9.  Breeds  of  dairy  cattle. 

10.  Points  in  judging  dairy  cattle. 

11.  Feeding  dairy  cattle:    How  different  from  feeding  beef  cattle? 

12.  Management  of  dairy  cattle  : 

a.  Care  of  herd. 

b.  Testing  of  milk. 

c.  Care  and  handling  of  calves. 

13.  Dairy  products ;  their  production  and  care. 

14.  Common  cattle  diseases. 
B.  Practical  Exercises  on  Cattle. 

1.  Report  on  home  cattle: 

Breed.    Number.    Average  Weight.    Market  Value.    Age. 

2.  Naming  of  external  parts  of  a  beef  steer. 

3.  Naming  of  external  parts  of  a  dairy  cow. 

4.  Judging  exercises. 

5.  Visits  to  farms  where  cattle  are  kept. 

6.  Reports  on  market  quotations  from  daily  papers. 

7.  Problem:  Buy  a  car  of  feeders  at  Chicago;  feed  them  150  days  and 
ship  them  back.  Give  an  itemized  statement  of  all  receipts  and  ex- 
penses. 

8.  Keeping  of  daily  milk  records  of  home  cows. 

9.  Testing  of  milk  by  Babcock  test. 

10.  Report  on  detailed  history  of  one  breed  of  cattle. 

11.  Visit  to  local  creamery. 
IV.  A.  Sheep  (2  weeks). 

1.  Some  sheep  history;  Value  and  place  of  sheep  on  a  farm. 

2.  Modern  types  and  breeds  of  sheep. 

3.  Sheep  judging. 
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4.  Feeding  of  western  sheep  for  the  market. 

5.  Care  of  breeding  flock : 

a.  The  production  of  early  lambs. 

b.  Feeds  suitable  for  breeding  ewes. 

c.  Shelter  for  sheep. 
B.  Practical  Exercises : 

1.  Report  on  home  flock. 

2.  Report  on  sheep  market  from  daily  paper. 

3.  Statistical  studies  of  sheep  industry    from     U.  S.    Dept.    of    Agfr^ 

Yearbook. 

4.  Study  of  external  parts  of  sheep  and  two  or  three  exercises  in  sheep- 
judging. 

5.  Problem :  Buy  a  car  of  western  feeders  at  Chicago.  Feed  them' 
for  100  days  according  to  standard  of  feeding.  Figure  profit  at 
current  price  of  feeds. 

6.  Visit  to  farm  where  sheep  are  being  sheared. 

V.  A.  Swine:  (2  weeks). 

1.  Some  swine  history. 

2.  Modern  type  and  breeds  of  swine. 

3.  Swine  judging. 

4.  Feeding  of  hogs  for  the  market. 

5.  Study  of  hog  market  from  stock  paper. 

6.  Care  and  management  of  breeding  herd. 

7.  Cuts  of  pork  and  method  of  butchering. 
B.     Practical  Exercises : 

1.  Report  on  home  herd  of  hogs. 

2.  Reports  on  daily  hog  nrarket. 

3.  Valuation  of  home  hogs  on  basis  of  present  hog  market. 

4.  Problem :  Buy  5  sows  2  weeks  before  farrowing.  Fatten  both  pigs 
and  sows  after  the  pigs  are  weaned  and  compute  profit,  giving  full 
statement  of  all  rations  fed  and  gains  made. 

5.  Visit  local  slaughter  house  and  observe  method  of  killing  and  cut- 
ting up  hogs. 

VI.  A.  Poultry  (2  weeks). 

1.  Types  and  breeds  of  poultry. 

2.  Points  of  excellence  in  various  breeds. 

3.  Care  and  feeding  of  poultry. 

a.  Laying  hens. 

b.  Fattening  stock. 

c.  Chicks. 

4.  Housing  of  Poultry. 

5.  Hatching  and  rearing. 

a.  Hens. 

b.  Incubators  and  brooders. 

6.  Poultry  raising  as  a  business. 
B.  Practical  Exercises : 

1.  Home  report  on  poultry. 

2.  Keeping  of  feed  and  egg  record  of  flock  at  home. 
Determine  best  layers  by  use  of  trap  nests. 

3.  Use  of  Incubators,  possibly  at  school. 

4.  Comparative  studies  of  types  with  specimens  of  live  chickens. 
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5.  Plans  of  poultry  houses  and  pens. 

6.  If  possible  keep  a  dozen  hens  at  school  building  and  run  experiments 
in  feeding  following  suggestion  of  noted  poultrymen. 
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"Country  Life  Clubs"  was  the  next  topic,  which  was  presented  by 
Supt.  George  W.  Brown,  of  Edgar  County.    He  spoke  as  follows : 

"The  present  activities  in  the  interest  of  permanent  and  enjoyable  life  in 
the  open  country  come  from  the  union  of  two  forces  that  heretofore  have  strug- 
gled singly  and  often  in  direct  opposition.  Those  daily  engaged  in  the  making 
of  a  living  and  the  building  of  a  life  in  country  places  are  approaching  a  har- 
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irionious  union  of  purpose  with  those  who,  while  not  in  direct  contact  with 
country  life,  do  thoroughly  understand  from  lifelong  sympathy  and  study,  coun- 
try life  conditions. 

"When  the  energy  of  the  master  builders  of  the  country  is  inspired  with 
the  vision  of  country  life  progress  through  the  'rural  social  engineers'  coming 
from  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  all  other  useful  occupations  of  life,  permanent 
progress  will  be  made  rapidly. 

"Permanent  advancement  in  all  civilization  must  rest  upon  the  way  people 
make  a  living  and  the  manner  they  live  their  lives.  Scientific  agriculture  en- 
ables the  farmer  to  make  a  better  living  while  rural  sociology  assists  all  in  living 
better  lives.  These  two  subjects  must  be  the  bond  that  binds  the  master  builder 
in  country  places  with  the  'rural  social  engineers'  of  worldwide  vision. 

"Country  Life  Clubs  make  use  of  the  fact  that  the  means  of  making  a  liv- 
ing largely  dictates  how  that  life  shall  be  lived.  Country  Life  Clubs  assist  the 
individual  and  society  to  objectify  in  the  life  of  self  and  the  community  the 
high  ideals  of  home,  school,  church,  business  and  government. 

"The  only  power  for  better  things  here  and  now  is  found  in  community  life 
and  action.  The  world  is  moved  not  by  what  we  say  or  believe  but  by  the  con- 
duct which  we  visit  upon  each  other. 

"Country  Life  Clubs  assist  the  members  and  the  entire  neighborhood  into 
a  true  community  spirit  in  which  the  self  is  forgotten  and  all  push  forward  to 
true  social  service. 

"The  change  in  the  life  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  will  illustrate  the  transition 
from  the  service  of  self  to  ministering  for  others.  Jacob  began  his  life  as  a 
spoiled  individualist.  He  succeeded  in  defrauding  his  brother  out  of  his  birth- 
right and  for  safet)'  was  compelled  to  flee  to  the  ancient  home  of  his  grand- 
father, where  he  engaged  in  the  livestock  business  with  his  uncle  and  father-in- 
law.  He  was  too  shrewd  for  Laban  and  started  back  to  the  home  of  his  father 
with  all  the  arrogance  of  a  successful  selfish  man.  He  had  placed  all  his  flocks 
and  herds  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook  Jabbok  and  on  the  morrow  would  meet 
his  brother  Esau  with  a  new  selfish  trick.  That  night  he  was  forced  to  wrestle 
with  the  angel  until  tlie  break  of  day  and  came  forth  from  that  wrestling  match 
no  longer  Jacob  tlie  supplanler  and  individualist  but  Israel,  a  fighter  for  God 
and  a  builder  of  the  Hebrew  Nation. 

"A  similar  experience  must  come  to  us  all.  Our  sinews  of  selfishness  must 
shrivel  and  shrink  beneath  the  touch  of  social  service  and  though  lame  and  halt, 
we  should  make  a  constructive  contribution  to  society. 

"Country  Life  Clubs  have  their  power  in  giving  people  the  opportunity  of 
assisting  each  otiier  to  realize  community  ideals. 

Some  other  services  that  they  may  do  and  are  doing  follow : 

L  People  are  assisted  in  adjusting  themselves  to  a  rapidly  changing  en- 
vironment. 

2.  The  individual  and  social  meaning  of  the  work  in  which  people  are  en- 
gaged is  revealed  to  them. 

3.  The  waning  power  of  the  home  is  strengthened  by  community  contact. 

4.  Deeper  sympathy  for  all  beliefs  is  produced,  thus  securing  community 
stability. 

5.  The  play  and  recreation  of  young  people  is  supervised  by  directing  their 
social  life. 

"A  new  era  is  dawning.  We  have  long  laughed  at  the  divine  right  ot  kings, 
yet  we  have  unconsciously  invested  every  elected  representative  with  the  same 
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halo,  i.  e.,  that  our  representatives  know  what  laws  should  be  enacted  better 
than  their  constituency. 

"We  are  entering  an  era  of  monarchial-democracy.  While  in  power  our 
representatives  must  be  monarchs,  yet  we  through  democracy  will  exercise  the 
right  of  approval  or  rejection  of  their  legislative  action.  The  Country  Life 
Clubs  will  loom  large  in  the  making  and  moulding  of  public  opinion  as  questions 
of  public  policy  are  often  referred  to  the  people. 

Next  followed  "A  Course  in  Soils  for  Secondary  Schools" — dis- 
cussed by  Supt.  J.  W.  Morgan,  Wood  River.  His  paper,  in  abbrev- 
iated form,  follows: 

"In  attempting  to  outline  a  semester's  course  in  soils  for  secondary  schools 
I  feel  some  hesitation.  A  government  investigator  tells  us  that  an  inquiry  among 
the  agricultural  teachers  of  the  country  reveals  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
most  difficult  phase  of  their  subject  is  this  matter  of  soils.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  no  projected  or  worked  out  courses  running  through  a  semester,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  find  out.  At  least  no  one  has  approximated  values  for  the 
subject  in  secondary  schools.  The  whole  matter  seems  to  be  in  an  unsettled 
state.  So  what  I  have  to  offer  today  is  a  collection  of  suggestions  from  many 
sources,  modified  to  some  extent  by  my  own  school  room  practice. 

"It  is  time,  however,  that  something  be  done  to  estimate  a  course  in  soils 
itinning  through  a  semester,  as  the  subject  of  agriculture  is  rapidly  gaining  by 
leaps  and  bounds  to  a  position  of  great  importance  in  high  schools.  A  recent 
report  put  out  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  informs  us  that  from  May,. 
1910,  till  March,  1912,  the  total  number  of  institutions  giving  courses  in  agricul- 
ture increased  300  per  cent  and  this  increase  was  almost  entirely  in  secondary 
schools.  This  indicates  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  elementary  general  courses 
now  in  vogue.  It  also  indicates  the  need  of  some  definite  suggestions  as  to  what 
should  constitute  work  sufficient  to  give  ioils  its  proper  place  in  that  expansion 

."As  the  material  of  this  paper  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  oratory,  I  shalt 
remind  you  at  this  place  that  what  follows  will  seem  like  the  catalogue  of  the 
Greek  forces  from  a  page  of  Homer.  Yet  as  we  are  all  working  together  to  bet- 
ter the  position  of  secondary  agriculture,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  ask 
you  to  bear  with  me.    Here  is  an  outline  of  the  course : 

I.     Soil  physics. 

A.  Introductory. 

1.  General  facts  concerning  soils. 

2.  Geological  origin  of  soils. 

3.  Agencies  of  rock  decay. 

B.  The  soil  mass. 

1.  General  facts  as  to  soil  mass. 

2.  The  inorganic  soil  ingredients. 

a.  Sources — the  soil  forming  minerals. 

b.  Per  cent  of  rock  particles. 

c.  Kinds  of  soils. 

1)  How  soils  are  formed. 

2)  The  elements  of  soil  classification— peat,    clay,    silt,    sand, 
gravel. 
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3)  Relation  of  the  size  of  the  particles  to  moisture,  air,  plant 
food,  temperature,  and  crops. 

4)  Chemical  composition  of  soils. 
5.  Types  of  soil  in  the  community. 
6)     Soil  areas  in  Illinois. 

C.  The  soil  moisture. 

1.  Solution,  osmosis,  and  capillarity  in  relation  to  soils. 

2.  Forms  of  soil  moisture. 

3.  Sources,  capacity  of  soils. 

4.  Effects  on  soil. 

5.  Function  in  crop  growing,  amount  needed  by  crops. 

6.  Control. 

a.  Increasing  soil  water. 

1)  By  decreasing  percolation. 

2)  By  decreasing  evaporation. 

3)  By  increasing  capacity. 

4)  Irrigation. 

b.  Decreasing  soil  water. 
1)     Drainage. 

a)  What  it  does. 

b)  Where  needed. 

c)  Effects. 

d)  Methods. 

c.  Dry  farming. 

D.  Soil  air. 

1.  Composition. 

2.  Amount,  factors  determining  volume. 

3.  Functions. 

4.  Control. 

E.  Soil  humus. 

1.  Sources. 

2.  Composition. 

3.  Amount. 

4.  Effects. 

5.  Control. 

F.  Soil  life. 

1.  What  it  is. 

2.  Importatice  of  each. 

3.  Bacteria. 

a.  General  facts. 

b.  Function. 

c.  Putrefaction  and  decay. 

d.  Nitrification. 

e.  Denitrification. 

f.  Inoculation. 
"G.    Soil  heat. 

1.  Sources. 

2.  Function. 

3.  Conditions  affecting  temperature. 

4.  Effects  of  freezing  and  thawing. 
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H.     Erosion  of  the  soil. 

1.  Sheet  washing. 

2.  Gullying. 

3.  Forces  of  erosion. 

4.  Methods  of  control. 

I.  Cultivation  of  the  soil. 

1.  Function  of  cultivation. 

a.  Effect  on  physical  condition,  wet  and  dry. 

b.  Effect  on  moistures,  air,  and  heat. 

c.  Effect  on  soil  organisms. 

d.  Effect  on  plant  food  and  growth. 

2.  Tools  of  cultivation. 

II.  Soil  fertility. 

A.  Plant  food  elements. 

B.  Relative  amounts  needed  for  growth. 

C.  Relative  amounts  in  normal  soil. 

D.  Foods  likely  to  become  deficient. 

E.  Ways  in  which  plant  food  is  produced,  out-cropping,  erosion,  leaching, 

F.  Sources  of  elements  likely  to  become  deficient. 

1.  Crop  residues. 

2.  Barnyard  manures. 

3.  Legumes. 

4.  Humus — its  relation  to  fertility. 

5.  Commercial  fertilizers. 
G.     Sources  reviewed : 

1.  Nitrogen-legumes,  air,  dried  blood,  tankage,  saltpeter,  ammonia  sul- 

phate. 

2.  Phosphorus — raw  bone,  steam  bone,  rock  phosphate,  acid  phosphate, 

phosphate  slag. 

3.  Potassium-Kainit,  potassium  sulphate  and  chloride,  wood  ashes. 

H.     Cost  of  these  elements.    How  to  use  in  a  system  of  permanent  agricul- 
ture. 
I.     Complete  fertilizers. 

1.  Composition. 

2.  Advisability  of  use  in  general  farming. 

3.  Advisability  of  use  in  intensive  farming. 

4.  Home  mixing  of  fertilizers. 

III.  Soil  management. 

A.  Crop  adaptation. 

B.  Crop  rotation,  in  respect  to 

1.  Physical  effects. 

2.  Plant  food. 

3.  Farm  labor. 

4.  Weeds,  insects,  plant  diseases. 

C.  Use  of  limestone,  phosphorus,  legumes,  drainage,  etc.,  in  systems  of 
permanent  soil  fertility. 

IV.  National  Soil  Fertility  league;  its  plans  and  purposes. 

"This  outline  offers  a  field  sufficiently  broad  to  give  plenty  of  material  for 
a  semester  of  recitations.  Along  with  this  however  there  should  go  another  im- 
portant phase  of  a  course  of  soils,  that  dealing  with  practical  exercises.    These 
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exercises  should  have  a  very  close  correlation  to  the  text.  Their  number  should 
be  limited  by  that  usage  which  apportions  two  double  periods  a  week  to  that 
phase  of  science  subjects.  In  order  that  there  might  be  some  election  in  the 
choice  of  experiments  to  fit  local  conditions,  it  seems  to  me  that  more  should  be 
indicated  than  it  is  expected  to  have  performed.  I  believe  that  this  body  should 
select  a  list  of  prescribed  experiments,  leaving  the  remainder  as  electives.  Here 
are  the  exercises  that  seem  to  have  the  backing  of  experts,  yet  having  as  I  be- 
lieve the  calibre  suited  to  the  students  under  consideration : 

Preliminary. 

1.  A  field  trip  to  study  the  formation  of  soils  and  taking  soil  samples. 

2.  Soil  particles  and  their  separation. 

3.  Microscopic  examination  of  soil. 

4.  Observational  study  of  the  ten  important  elements  of  plant  food. 

Soil  Physics. 

5.  Types  of  soil  and  subsoil. 

6.  Classification  of  the  soils  of  the  community. 

7.  Total  moisture  relation  of  soils, 

8.  The  capillary  moisture  of  soils. 

9.  The  hygroscopic  moisture  in  soils. 

10.  The  temperature  relations  of  soils,  as  to  slope,  tillage,  moisture,  types. 

11.  The  organic  and  mineral  matter  in  soils. 

12.  The  specific  gravity  of  soils. 

13.  The  apparent  specific  gravity  of  soils. 

14.  Evaporation  from  soils. 

15.  Percolation  through  soils. 

16.  Rise  of  capillary  water  in  soils. 

17.  Effect  of  organic  matter  on  the  holding  capacity  of  soils. 

18.  Effect  of  puddling  on  soils. 

19.  Effect  of  freezing  and  thawing  on  soils. 

20.  Effect  of  manure  on  baking  soils. 

21.  A  field  trip  to  study  sheet  and  gully  washing  and  their  control. 

22.  Soil  drainage  demonstrations. 

Soil  Fertility, 

23.  Preparation  of  plant  food  solutions. 

24.  Showing  the  solubility  of  plant  food. 

25.  Testing  the  value  of  plant  foods  with  pot  cultures. 

26.  Testing  soils  for  acidity. 

27.  Testing  soils  for  alkalinity. 

28.  Showing  how  soils  may  become  alkaline. 

29.  Testing  sandy  soils  for  the  limiting  element  nitrogen. 

30.  Testing  swamp  soils  for  potassium. 

31.  Testing  prairie  soils  for  phosphorus. 

Soil  Management. 

32.  Noting  the  effect  of  inoculating  the  soil,  and  the  methods. 

33.  Effect  of  lime  on  clay  soils. 

34.  Examination  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
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35.  Outdoor  experiments  with  fertilizers, 

36.  Observational  studies  of  the  structure  and  advantages  of  the  different  farm 

implements  of  tillage. 

Equipment  and  supplies  for  six  pupils. 


1  Compound  microscope. 
72  Slides. 

1  Box  covers,  No.  2,  round  3-4  in. 

6  Magnifying  lens, 

1  Soil  auger. 

1  Spade. 
36  Soil  pans,  4  in.  x  3  in.  x  ll-2in. 
36  Mason  jars,  pints. 
.36  Flower  pots,  six  inch. 
12  Two  gallon  crocks. 

3  Spring  balances. 

6   Soil  sieves,   different  meshes. 

1  Harvard  Trip  balance. 

1  Set  weights,  500  g  to  Ic  g. 

1  Hand  balance  with  weights. 

6  Wash  pans. 

6  Glass  tubes,  3  ft.  x  1  inch. 

6  Chemical  thermometers. 

6  Evaporation  cylinders. 

6  Percolation  cylinders. 

1  Drying  oven. 
-36  Test  tubes. 

1  Gasolene  burner. 

6  Graduates,  100  cc. 

6  Graduates,  250  cc 

6  Porcelain    crucibles. 

6  Meter   sticks. 

6  Ring  stands. 


1  Glass  tube  rack. 
6  Glass  funnels. 
3  Test  tube  supports. 
1  Set  capillarity  tubes. 
1  Bladder  or  other  membrane. 
24  Tumblers. 
24  Tin  pie  pans. 
1   Rolling  pin. 
1  Tape  line. 
1  Shears. 

6  Beakers,  350  cc. 
6  Foot  rules. 
6  Alcohol  lamps. 
1  Book  red  litmus  paper. 
1  Book  blue  litmus  paper. 

Rubber  tubing. 

Long  bladed  knife. 

Soil  types   (from  University). 

Fertilizer  samples. 

Filter   paper. 

Glass   tubing,    10  lb. 

Wood   alcohol. 

Nitric  acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid. 

Plant  food  chemicals. 

Soil  samples  from  community. 

Bacteria  (from  U.  S.  Ag.  Dept.) 
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Valuable  texts  in  general  agriculture  helpful  in  a  course  in  soils  : 

A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Agriculutre,  Call  and  Schafer 

Practical  Agriculture,  Wilkinson. 

Elements  of  Agriculture,  Warren. 

High  School  Agriculture,  Mayne  and  Hatch. 

Productive  Farming,  Davis. 

One  Hundred  Lessons  in  Agriculture,  Nolan." 

The  members  of  the  Session  dined  together  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  discussed  informally  the  problem  and  progress  of  secondary 
agricultural  education. 

The  Section  voted  to  approve  the  courses  outlined  in  the  above 
papers  and  to  recommend  their  publication,  together  with  the  out- 
lines of  the  courses  in  horticulture  and  farm  crops  presented  at  the 
Conference  last  year,  as  the  courses  for  secondary  schools  proposed 
by  the  Agricultural  Section  of  the  High  School  Conference. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Norris  withdrew  as  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  the  section  elected  Mr.  R.  R.  Snapp  as  a  member  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  S.  H.  Dadisman,  Principal  of  the  RoUo  Township 
High  School,  was  elected  president  of  the  Agricultural  Section.  The 
committee  now  stands: 

S.  H.  Dadisman,  Rollo,  Chairman. 

E.  B.  Collett,  DeKalb. 

R.  R.  Snapp,  McNabb. 

Lorenzo  Muckelroy,  Carbondale. 

A.  W.  Nolan,  Urbana,  Secretary. 

W.  L.  Eikenberry,  of  the  University  High  School,  Chicago,  was 
chosen  to  represnt  the  Section  on  the  joint  committee  for  considera- 
tion of  a  general  science  course  for  high  schools. 

Biology  Section. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  of  the  section, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Galloway  about  9:15  A.  M.  in  room  229  of  the  Natural 
History  Building. 

Registration  and  Announcements: 

Business: 

An  executive  committee  of  three  was  selected  for  the  1914  meet- 
ing. Two  of  the  members  were  obtained  by  lot,  eliminating  three  of 
the  old  committee  of  five.  The  members  selected  were :  W.  W.  Whit- 
ney of  Chicago  and  Miss  Faith  McAuley  of  St.  Charles. 
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The  third  member  of  the  committee  was  elected  by  the  members 
of  the  section.    This  was,  Mr.  G.  J.  Koons  of  Murphysboro. 

Programme : 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  encourage  and  guide  experi- 
ments to  determine  satisfactory  reading  and  reference  books  for  High 
School  Biology.  Principal  G.  J.  Koons,  Murphysboro  Township 
High  School.     Following  is  an  abstract  of  this  report: 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  Biology  Section  last  year  it  was  agreed  to  continue 
the  investigation  to  determine  what  books  are  best  for  reference  work  and  for 
collateral  reading  in  biologj'.  The  investigation  has  been  continued  along  two 
lines.  First,  an  atempt  has  been  made  to  prepare  a  list  of  books  representing 
as  far  as  possible  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  biology  teachers  and  auth- 
orities as  to  what  books  are  most  helpful  for  such  use.  Secondly,  some  investi- 
gations have  been  made  to  determine  what  books  are  most  helpful  from  the 
pupils'  point  of  view. 

"In  order  to  accomplish  the  first  named  purpose  circular  letters  were 
prepared  and  sent  to  a  carefully  selected  list  of  writers  of  textbooks  and  teachers 
of  biology  in  the  high  schools,  normal  schools,  colleges  and  universities  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  list  was  selected  with  the  idea  in  mind  of 
having  as  many  different  kinds  of  schools  and  school  interests  represented  as 
possible.  The  letters  contained  a  list  of  the  books  thought  to  be  most  widely  used 
and  the  recipients  were  requested  to  underline  the  ones  which  in  their  opinion 
ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  high  school  library.  They  were  also  asked  to 
write  in  the  names  of  any  books  that  they  would  recommend  that  were  not 
included  in  the  printed  list.  Replies  were  received  from  nearly  every  one  to 
whom  a  letter  was  sent.  In  many  cases  the  replies  were  accompanied  with 
helpful  suggestions  and  criticisms.  The  following  are  the  books  recommended 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  preference  as  indicated  by  the  replies  received. 
The  number  after  each  book  denotes  the  number  of  persons  expressing  a 
preference  for  that  particular  book.     The  botany  list  is  given  first. 

1.  Nature  Study  and  Life.     Hodge.    25. 

2.  Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants.     Duggar.     23. 

3.  Plant  Physiology.    Duggar.    23. 

4.  New  Manual  of  Botany.     Gray.     Seventh  edition.     22. 

5.  The  Teaching  Botanist.     Ganong.     22. 

6.  Textbook  of  Bota^3^     Coulter,  Barnes  and  Cowles.    22. 

7.  Handbook  of  the  Trees  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada.  Hough  22. 

8.  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture.    Bailey.    21. 

9.  Care  of  Trees.    Fernow.    20. 

10.  Our  Native  Trees.     Keeler.     19. 

11.  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture.     Bailey.     19. 

12.  Experiments  with  Plants.    Osterhout.     18. 

13.  Practical  Botany.    Bergen  and  Caldwell.     18. 

14.  Plant  Breeding.    DeVries.     18. 

15.  Plants.     Coulter.     17. 

16.  Story  of  Germ  Life.    Conn.    17. 
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17.  The  Nature  and  Work  of  Plants.    MacDougal.     17. 

18.  Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Country  Life.    Lipman.     17. 

19.  Seed  Dispersal.    Beal.     16. 

20.  New  Creations  in  Plant  Life.    Harwood.     16. 

21.  Studies  of  American  Fungi.     Atkinson.     15. 

22.  Blossom  Hosts  and  Insect  Guests.    Gibson.     14. 

23.  Botany  for  Schools.    Atkinson.     14. 

24.  Field,  Forest  and  Wayside  Flowers.    Going.     12. 

25.  Principles  of  Botany.     Bergen  and  Davis.     12. 

26.  Nature's  Garden.    Doubleday.     11. 

27.  Among  Green  Trees.    Rogers.    9. 

28.  Illustrated  Flora.    Briton  and  Brown.    7. 

29.  Plant  Life.    Barnes.    6. 

30.  Bacteria,  Yeasts  and  Molds  in  the  Home.    Conn.    6. 

31.  Our  Northern  Shrubs.    Keeler.    4. 

32.  The  Living  Plant.    Ganong.    4. 

The  zoology  list  in  the  order  of  the  preferences  as  expressed  is  as  follows ; 

1.  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America.    Chapman.    24. 

2.  Textbook  of  Zoology.    Parker  and  Haswell.    23. 

3.  Biology  and  Its  Makers.     Locy.     22, 

4.  Manual  for  Study  of  Insects.     Comstock.     21. 

5.  Bird  Life.     Chapman.    21. 

6.  Nature  Study  and  Life.     Hodge.    21. 

7.  The  Housefly.     Howard.     20. 

8.  The  Butterfly  Book.     Holland.     19. 

9.  Reports  on  Noxious  and  Beneficial  Insects  of  Illinois.    Forbes.     19. 

10.  Animal  Life.    Jordan  and  Kellog.     18. 

11.  Birds  in  Their  Relation  to  Man.    Weed  and  Dearborn.     18. 

12.  Insect  Pests  of  Farm,  Garden,  etc.    Sanderson.    18. 

13.  The  Moth  Book.    Holland.    18. 

14.  American  Insects.    Kellog.    17. 

15.  The  Cell.    Wilson.    16. 

16.  Manual  of  Vertebrates.    Jordan.     16. 

17.  The  American  Natural  History.     Homaday.    16. 

18.  Entomology.    Folsom.     16. 

19.  Applied  Biology.     Bigelow.     13. 

20.  Domesticated  Animals  and  Plants.    Davenport.    13. 

21.  Bird  Homes.     Dugmore.     13. 

22.  Handbook  of  Nature  Study.     Comstock.     13. 

23.  General  Biology.    Needham.    13. 

24.  Introduction  to  Zoology.    Hegner.     12. 

25.  General  Principles  of  Zoology.     Hertwig.     11. 

26.  Economic  Entomologj'.     Smith.     11. 

27.  Principles  of  Economic  Entomology.    Dougherty.     10. 

28.  The  Play  of  Animals.     Groos.     9. 

29.  Nature's  Craftsmen.    McCook.    9. 

30.  Evolution  of  Animal  Life.    Jordan  and  Kellog.    8. 

31.  African  Game  Trails.     Selous.    8. 


"Some  investigations  were  made  to  determine  what  books  are  best  from 
the  point  of  the  pupil.  Mr.  T.  W.  Galloway  carried  on  an  investigation  with 
his  pupils  at  the  James  Millikin  University  to  determine  what  books  are  best 
adapted  for  collateral  reading  in  connection  with  high  school  work  in  biology. 
A  full  report  of  his  investigation  may  be  found  in  Vol.  XIII  No.  VIII  of  School 
Science  and  Mathematics. 

"An  effort  has  been  made  in  the  Murphysboro  Township  High  School  to 
determine  from  the  pupils'  point  of  view  just  what  books  are  the  most  helpful 
to  them.  The  pupil  is  encouraged  to  do  much  reading  in  connection  with  the 
text  and  laboratory  work.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  reports  which  require 
rather  a  wide  use  of  the  library.  The  best  books  that  we  have  are  kept  in  the 
laboratory  for  consultation  in  connection  with  the  laboratory  work.  In  the  lab- 
oratory, however,  the  reference  books  may  not  be  used  at  the  laboratory  table 
but  must  be  used  at  the  reference  table.  The  pupil  is  not  required  to  use  these 
books  in  connection  with  his  laboratory  work  but  it  is  explained  to  him  how  by 
their  use  he  will  be  able  to  do  more  and  better  work.  I  asked  the  beginning  class 
to  make  a  list  of  the  books  that  they  have  found  most  helpful  in  their  work. 
The  following  are  the  books  reported  by  them : 

1.  A  Text  Book  of  Zoology.     Parker  and  Haswell. 

2.  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects.     Comstock. 

3.  Nature   Study  and  Life.     Hodge. 

4.  Applied  Biology.    Bigelow. 

5.  General  Zoology.     Linville  and  Kelley. 

6.  Freshwater    Aquaria.      Bateman. 

7.  The   Butterfly  Book.     Holland. 

8.  The  Moth  Book.     Holland. 

9.  Domesticated  Animals.     Shaler. 

10.  Animal  Life.    Jordan  and  Kellog. 

11.  The  Insect  Book.    Howard. 

12.  Handbook  of  Nature  Study.    Comstock. 

13.  Elementary  Lessons  in  Zoologj-.     Needham. 

14.  Insects.    Sharp. 

15.  Elementary  Biology.     Peabody  and  Hunt. 

16.  Protozoa.    Calkins. 

17.  General  Biology.    Needham. 

18.  Practical  Zoology.    Parker  and  Parker. 

19.  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould.    Darwin. 

"The  list  of  books  printed  in  the  High   School  Manual   for  biology  and   ' 
recommended  for  high  school  libraries  does  not  seem  to  accord  with  the  present 
day  opinion  of  biologists  judging  from  the  results  of  the  present  investigations.   : 
It  might  be  well  for  the  Biology  Section  to  recommend  to  the  proper  authorities 
that  a  revision  of  the  list  is  desirable. 

"No  list  of  books  can  be  prepared  that  will  be  found  to  be  acceptable  to 
every  one.  Any  list  prepared  will  be  only  suggestive.  Local  conditions  and  the 
individual  opinions  of  the  teacher  should  finally  determine  just  what  books 
should  be  added  to  the  science  library.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  a  study  and 
discussion  of  the  problem  in  some  cases  at  least  result  in  a  more  judicious 
choice  of  books  for  the  biology  classes." 
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Discussion : 

In  the  discussion,  a  speaker  recommended  that  the  Hst  of  books 
on  page  33  of  the  "High  School  Manual"  be  revised,  for  in  view  of 
Mr.  Koon's  investigation,  the  zoology  works,  at  least,  are  not  suit- 
able ones. 

Report  of  a  Syllabus  for  Botany.  Dean  O.  W.  Caldwell,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  This  syllabus,  as  revised  by  the  Conference,  is  as 
follows : 

The  Syllabus  of  a  Course  in  Botany. 

I.  Previous  work  of  the  Committee. 

In  the  report  of  the  committe  on  biology  of  the  University  of  Illinois  High 
School  conference  in  1911,  the  purposes  of  high  school  biology  were  outlined. 
Upon  the  basis  of  these  purposes  there  was  made  a  general  statement  of  the 
content  of  courses  in  botany  and  zoology.  In  the  next  year  a  more  detailed 
syllabus  on  zoology  was  presented  and  the  committee  was  instructed  to  prepare 
a  syllabus  in  botany. 

The  syllabus  here  presented  is  intentionally  elastic  in  nature.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  regard  it  as  advisable  that  strictly  uniform  courses  in  botany 
should  be  given  in  all  high  schools,  but  thinks  that  the  purposes  of  the  course 
should  be  fairly  uniform,  though  these  purposes  may  be  realized  in  different 
ways. 

I.  The  general  purposes  of  biology  in  high  schools  as  previously  outlined, 
are : 

1)  The  production  and  conservation  of  a  vital  interest  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals. 

2)  An  appreciation  of  the  human  values  of  plants  and  animals. 

3)  The  encouragement  of  the  habit  of  raising  and  solving  problems  con- 
cering  plants  and  animals. 

4)  Some  ability  to  use  the  library,  the  field,  and  the  laboratory  in  indi- 
vidual pursuit  of  these  interests. 

5)  The  ability  to  sustain  interests  in  these  problems  through  considerable 
periods. 

6)  A  sense  of  organic  response  to  the  environing  conditions. 

7)  A  conception  of  development  and  of  the  evolutionary  series  of  plants 
and  animals. 

8)  Some  knowledge  of  living  material ;  its  organization  in  plants  and 
animals;  its  properties  and  the  relation  of  these  to  the  activities  of  the  organism. 

9)  Some  experience  in  classification  of  organisms. 

10)  A  conception  of  the  place  of  man  in  the  biological  series  along  with 
convictions  that  this  does  not  invalidate,  but  rather  heightens,  the  meaning  of 
the  higher  human  qualities. 

11)  A  sane,  wholesome  appreciation  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  sex," 
and  its  bearing  on  human  life. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  purposes  botany  should  also  be  present : 

1)  The  problems  of  food  manufacture  by  plants,  as  a  basis  for  understand- 
ing the  world's  food  problems — of  plants,  animals  and  men.  This  study  of 
chlorophyll — plants,   leads   to   the    food  problem   of   non-chlorophyll — ^plants,   to 
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animals,  and  to  men.  This  leads  to  the  study  of  types  of  dependency— sapophy- 
tism  and  parasitism.  Decay  and  destruction  of  organic  bodies  are  associated 
with  the  study  of  dependence. 

2)  Plant  structures  and  processes  are  important  not  only  in  the  life  of 
plants,  but  also  in  the  industries  and  vocations.  Problems  of  successful  plant  life, 
■and  of  plant  productivity,  and  avoidance  of  plant  diseases,  etc.,  are  topics 
of  constant  recurrence  in  agrculture,  horticulture  and  gardening.  Food  supply, 
prevention  of  decay,  the  bacteria  of  hygiene,  etc.,  are  fundamental  to  house- 
hold science.  The  fiber  and  timber  industries  depend  upon  structures  by  means 
of  which  plants  do  their  work. 

III.  The  following  topics  and  approximate  time  distribution  must  be  understood 
as  suggestive,  since  it  will  often  be  advisable  for  the  teacher  to  change  the  order 
of  topics,  omit  or  add  topics,  or  change  the  relative  time  given  to  topics.  No 
distinction  is  made  in  this  outline  between  recitation  periods  and  laboratory 
periods.  It  is  assumed  that  a  full  school  year  will  be  given  to  the  whole  course, 
or  if  but  a  half  year,  that  part  of  the  topics  will  be  selected  for  use  and  less 
work  be  given  to  some  of  the  topics  selected.  The  arabic  numbers  in  paren- 
theses suggest  the  number  of  days  given  to  the  topic. 

Topic  1.    Plants  as  universal  features  of  the  earth's  surface,    (i  or  2). 

A   brief   introductory   consideration   of    the  place  of    plants   in   nature   as 
ordinarily  observed,  and  of  the  constant  daily  use  of  plant  materials.     Discus- 
sion and  preparation  of  lists  to  show  abundance  and  use  of  plants. 
Topic  2.     The  plant  as  a  machine.     (2  or  3). 

A  general  survey  of  what  a  common  plant  is — roots,  stem,  leaves,  flowers 
and  seeds — ,  and  a  general  idea  of  the  kind  of  work  done  by  each  of  these 
major  divisions  of  a  plant.  Not  a  study  of  details  but  a  unified  study  which 
gives  perspective  and  later  serves  to  organize  the  study  of  details.  Presented 
by  discussion,  or  by  reading  a  general  outline  statement. 
Topics  3.    Leaves  (10  to  14). 

Experimentation  upon  the  relation  of  leaves  to  food  manufacture;  the 
nature  of  chlorophyll;  transpiration  of  water  from  the  leaf;  structure  of 
leaves;  form  and  position  of  leaves;  relation  to  lighting;  deposit  of  food  in 
leaves ;  deciduous  and  evergreen  plants ;  leaves  in  bulbs,  as  tendrils  and  spines ; 
propagation  by  leaves. 
Topic  4.    Roots  (6  to  8). 

Relation  of  roots  to  work  of  plants;  roothairs ;  nature,  extent  and  growth 
habits  of  roots ;  effects  upon  substratum ;  nature,  direction  and  extent  in  wet, 
dry,  and  mesophytic  regions;  effects  of  different  kinds  of  soils  upon  roots; 
symbiosis  between  roots  and  fungi,  and  bacteria;  storage  of  food;  annuals, 
biennials  and  perennials ;  uses  for  men  and  animals ;  propagation  by  roots. 

Topic  5.    Stems  (10  to  12). 

Relation  of  stem  to  chlorophyll  work;  kinds  of  stems — upright,  prostrate, 
climbing  and  underground ;  structure ;  food  storage ;  propagation  by  stems ; 
roots,  stems  and  leaves  in  relation  to  formation  and  holding  of  soils ;  stem, 
fiber  and  timber  industries;  a  lumber  yard;  geography  of  forests;  practice  of 
forestry. 

Topic  6.    Flowers    (6  to  8). 

Relation  to  life  of  plant;  organ  of  seed  formation;  parts  and  their  names; 
processes  of  seed  formation;  pollination  defined;  variation  in  floral  structure; 
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acquaintance  with  a  score  of  common  plants  by  means  of  flowers,  leaves  and 
.terns. 

Topic  7.    Seeds  and  Fruits.    (4  to  5). 

Collection  of  seeds  and  fruits ;  overproduction  shown  by  calculation  upon 
lata  collected  from  local  plants ;  consequent  struggle  for  existence ;  how  seeds 
ire  scattered;  seed  preservation;  storage  of  food  in  seeds;  significance  to  plants 

and  to  man ;  fruits  in  relation  to  seeds ;  in  relation  to  horticulture  and  agriculture ; 

important  seeds  and  fruits  of  different  countries ;  improvement  of  seeds  and 

fruits. 

Topic  8.    Seedlings.    (5  to  6). 

Relation  to  adult  plant;  phenomena  of  germination;  conditions  of  germin- 
ation; vitality  of  seeds;  seed  testing;  purity  of  seeds. 

Topic  9.    Weeds.    (3  or  4). 

Weeds    as   illustration   of   struggle    for   existence ;    characteristics   of   suc- 
cessful weeds;  acquaintance  with  a  score  of  common  weeds;  weeds  and  crops; 
relation  to  reduction  of  value  of  seeds  and  crops;  how  to  eradicate  weeds;  the 
ecology  of  weeds. 
Topic  10.    Dependent  Plants.     (3  or  4). 

Dependency  in  relation  to  chlorophyll  work ;  in  relation  to  water  supply ; 
dependency  for  position  as  in  climbing  plants;  decay  of  organic  substances 
through  action  of  saprophytes — molds,  mushrooms,  seed  plants ;  parasitic  de- 
pendents— tree-destroying  fungi,  corn  smut,  apple  rust;  dependent  plants  as 
causes  of  disease  and  decay,  and  importance  of  decay. 
Topic  11.     The  Bacteria.    (5  to  7). 

Culture  experiments  showing  distribution  and  growth  of  common  forms ; 
relation   to   decay   and   disease ;    relation   to    soils ;    to    industries ;    how   disease 
bacteria  are  distributed;  milk  and  water  supply;  one  or  two  common  diseases 
discussed  in  detail ;  local  health  regulations,  their  rationale  and  execution. 
Topic  12.     Plants  and  Soils.     (4  or  5). 

Different  kinds  of  soils;   kinds  of  plants  which  grow  on  different  soils; 
vigor  of  one  species  when  grown  on  different  soils;  water  rentention  of  soils; 
drainage;  erosion  of  soils;  soil  replenishment. 
Topic  13.     Pollination.     (3  or  4). 

Relation  to  seed   formation;  kinds  of  pollination;   agencies — air  and  ani- 
mals; study  of  types  of  common  plants  and  text  discussions;  relation  to  breed- 
ing   problems. 
Topic  14.    Plant  Breeding.    (8  to  10). 

Pollination   as  basis    for  practice;  problems  involved;   records  of  experi- 
ments;  lines  of  promising  experimentation;  methods  practiced;   individual  ex- 
periments which  may  be  carried  out. 
Topic  15.     Important  Plant  Families.     (5  or  6). 

General  acquaintance  with  characteristics  and  importance  of  a  few  leading 
families;  in  the  monocotyledons — the  grasses,  lilies  and  orchids;  in  the  dicoty- 
ledons— the  tree  families,  roses,  legume,  umbellifer,  heath,  mint,  nightshade,  and 
composite ;  these  studied  by  use  of  common  specimens,  text  discussions  and 
bulletins  showing  their  significance. 
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Topic  16.     Regional  Distribution  of  Plants.     (4  or  5). 

An    ecological    consideration;    the    factors    of    physiographic    distribution; 
hydrophytes,  mesophytes  and  zerophytes;  characteristic  structures  of  plants  of 
each  type;  acquaintance  and  interpretation  of  local  situations. 
Topic  17.    Algae.    (2  to  4)- 

General  ideas  of  simple  green  plants,  their  nutrition  and  reproduction ;  one 
or  two  type  specimens  studied  and  text  and  class  discussion  of  three  or  four 
types ;  general  exhibition  of  marine  and  fresh  water  algae. 
Topic.  18.    Fungi.    (8  to  10). 

The  fungi  already  mentioned;  mushrooms  as  types — structure,  life  habits, 
effects  upon  substratum ;  molds,  review  bacteria ;  type  parasitic  forms  studied  in 
detail  from  material,  text  and  bulletins— as  potato  blight,  grape  mildew,  wheat 
rust,  etc.,  these  used  as  basis  for  individual  reports  and  class  discussions. 
Lichens  are  treated  briefly  in  connection  with  the  fungi;  structure  and  inter- 
relations of  two  elements;  distribution  of  lichens;  effects  upon  substratum. 
Topic  19.    Liverworts  and  Mosses.    (3  or  4). 

General  study  of  form,  and  habit  of  one  or  two  thallose  liverworts.    Struc- 
ture of  a  common  moss;  life  cycle;  nutrition  and  reproduction;  life  habits  of 
mosses. 
Topic  20.    Ferns.    (5  to  8). 

Structure;  life  cycle;  nutrition  and  reproduction;   acquaintance  with  ten 
or  twelve  common  ferns,  this  secured  through  field  or  laboratory  study. 
Topic  21.     Gyrnnosperms.     (6  or  8). 

Pine  as  type;  general  structure  of  parts;  how  pine  lives;  reproduction — 
relation  of  flowers  to  those  previously  studied;  the  seed  and  its  significance  to  the 
plant;  tree  as  factor  in  industry;  distribution  of  gymnosperm  forests;  acquaint- 
ance with  local  representatives. 
Topic  22.    Angiosperms.    (15  to  20). 

Review  previous  work;  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons,  studied  by  tj'pes 
of  each;  acquaintance  with  fifty  local  angiosperm  plants  through  field  observa- 
tion and  laboratory  study,  including  enough  identification  to  give  method  of 
work. 

When  a  half-year  course  is  presented  it  is  suggested  that  the  following 
topics  be  presented  by  very  brief  mention  and  the  remaining  topics  presented  in 
a  less  extended  manner  than  in  a  full  year  course;  10,  12,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  it  was  voted  that  it  be  considered  during 
the  next  year,  and  brought  up  for  final  action  at  the  next  conference. 

Open  Discussion  Relative  to  the  Future  Activity  of  the  Section: 

An  important  suggestion  was  made  by  a  member  and  that  was, 
to  have  an  illustrated  talk  given  by  someone  prominent  in  the  field  of 
biology  in  addition  to  the  more  informal  part  of  the  program  in- 
cluding papers  and  discussions  principally  by  members.  This  met  the 
general  approval  of  the  members  present. 
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Adjournment  of  the  morning  session  about  11:30  A.  M. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  called  to  order  about  2  oclock.  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Smith  presided  during  the  first  part  of  the  program. 

Program: 

Report  on  the  Use  made  of  Illustrative  Materials  in  Biology 
Courses  in  the  High  Schools  of  Illinois.  Professor  T.  W.  Galloway, 
Millikin  University,  Decatur.     The  report  was  as  follows : 

I.  Introduction. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Biology  Section  the  Executive  Committee  decided 
that  the  problem  of  illustrative  materials  for  courses  of  Biology  in  High 
Schools  should  form  a  part  of  the  present  progralm.  As  introductory  to  this 
consideration  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  undertook  to  collect  some  data  as 
to  the  actual  conditions  in  the  high  schools  at  the  present  time.* 

Questions  were  sent  out  to  one  hundred  schools  representing  all  the 
principal  types  of  high  schools  in  the  state.  Only  twenty-two  answers  were 
received.  While  this  number  is  entirely  too  small  to  enable  any  but  most 
obvious  analysis  of  the  answers  to  be  made,  they  were  varied  enough  to  be 
reasonably  representative  of  the  extreme  conditions.  The  results  therefore 
have  no  quantitative  value :  their  significance  is  purely  qualitative. 

It  was  hoped  furthermore  that  the  list  of  questions  itself  might  have  a 
certain  suggestive  value  to  those  to  whom  they  were  sent.  It  is  probable  that 
the  results  here  represent  a  condition  above  the  average,  since  the  poorly 
equipped  school  would  be  less  likely  to  report  its   condition. 

II.  Questions: 

1.  Is  it  your  practice  to  give  the  Zoology  and  Botany  courses  separately 
or,  in  combination,  as  Biology? 

2.  (a)  About  what  proportion  of  the  whole  time  do  you  allot  to  labora- 

1     ^Botanv? 
tory   work  <  „         ■    , 
•'  I  Zoology? 

(b)  to  field  work  ^^^ounj^?^ 

(c)  Describe  briefly  the   types   of   field   regions   which  you   find  most 

available  for  use  in  illustrating  your  courses. 

3.  (a)  What  arrangement  have  you  for  keeping  living  plants?  Living 
animals?     In  what  ways  do  you  find  these  practically  useful? 

(b)  What  laboratory  materials  are  you  able  to  collect  in  your  locality 

in    sufficient   abundance   to   supply  your   classes    in    Botany   and 
Zoology? 

(c)  What  materials  do  you  purchase?    From  whom  the  best  preserved 

materials?     From  whom  the  best  live  materials? 

4.  What  wall  charts  do  you  use  in  teaching?  Do  you  purchase  or  make 
these?  If  made,— from  first  hand  material  or  books?  What  materials  do  you 
use  and  how  do  you  make  them? 

•The  collection  and  digestion  of  these  data  were  intrusted  to  Mr.  Walter  E.  Rogers, 
a  student  in  the  department  of  Biology  at  Millikin  University,  who  presented  a  report  on 
the  subject  as  his  thesis  for  the  A.B.  degree.  The  present  report  is  a  further  digest  of  the 
material   presented  by   Mr.   Rogers. 
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5.  Do  you  find  it  practicable  to  make  extended  use  of  figures  in  reference 
texts  for  illustrative  purposes?  What  have  you  found  to  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous way  to  secure  this  reference  on  the  part  of  students?  What  texts  have 
you  used  effectively  for  this  purpose?     YLovi  large  are  your  classes? 

6.  Do  you  use  museum  materials  in  teaching?  Have  you  specimens 
fairly  illustrative  of  the  more  important  groups  and  structures?  Where  do 
you  lack,  chiefly? 

7.  Is  your  laboratory  supplied  with  a  lantern?  How  many  slides?  What 
is  your  judgment  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  lantern,  and  of  microscopic 
projection?  Do  you  project  entire  specimens  with  the  reflectroscope?  Photos 
or  figures?     Is  it  effective? 

8.  (a)  How  many  microscopes  has  your  laboratory?     Compound?     Dis- 

secting? 

(b)  What  other  special  apparatus  has  your  laboratory? 

(c)  To  what  extent  do  you  use  the  compound  microscope,  in  Zoology? 

In  Botany? 

(d)  To  what  extent  do  you  find  ready-made  microscopic  slides  helpful 

for  demonstrative  purposes? 

(e)  Where  have  you  been  able  to  secure  good  ones — Zoology?  Botany? 

9.  In  each  subject  enumerate  10  microscopic  objects  that  you  regard  as 
most  valuable  to  use  as  ready-made  slide  mounts,  (a)  Zoology;  (b)  Physiology; 
(c)  Botany. 

10.  Do  you  use  anatomical  models?     What;  and  to  what  extent? 

11.  If  you  could  plan  your  courses  exactly  in  accordance  with  your  best 
judgment  would  you  use  more  or  less  illustrative  material  than  you  are 
now  using?    Why? 

12.  If  you  could  devote  $100  to  extending  the  equipment  of  your  laboratory 

for  the  Botany  and  Zoology  courses  how  would  you  distribute  it?     (a) • 

(b) (c) 

13.  What  books  have  you  found  specially  useful  for  guidance  in  collecting, 
preparing  specimens,  making  charts,  or  in  providing  any  type  of  illustrative 
material. 

14.  Please  make  suggestions  as  to  work  the  committee  can  do  to  improve 
conditions  in  these  particulars. 

III.    Answers: 

(Only  a  portion  of  the  answers  is  discussed  in  this  report.) 

Question  i.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  schools  reporting  are  giving  separ- 
ate courses  in  Botany  and  Zoology.  There  seems  some  disposition  perhaps  to 
combine  the  work  in  the  Township  High  Schools,  where  emphasis  is  put  on 
agriculture. 

Question  2.  The  proportion  of  time  given  to  laboratory  work  varies  from 
V%  to  Ya,  with  the  general  practice  ranging  about  4/7-3/5.  The  field  work 
ranged  from  "none  at  all"  and  "optional"  to  1/6  of  the  total  time.  The  answers 
often  were  3,  4,  or  6  "trips". 

In  respect  to  the  types  of  field  regions  available  and  actually  used  for 
illustration,  there  is  naturally  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  both  particulars.  The 
localities  are  not  equally  favorable,  and  the  disposition  or  opportunity  to  make 
use  of  them  varies.  It  is  not  possible  to  tabulate  an  answer  of  this  sort  but 
the  enumeration  of  typical  places  may  help  the  young  teacher  to  find  some 
opportunities    where   at   first    he   thinks    that   none    exist,      "Woods    around    a 
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shallow  pond,"  "roadsides,  pastures,  and  along  streams ;"  "highlands,  plains, 
many  valleys,  rivers  and  swamps ;"  "vacant  lots,  home  garden,  trees  of  streets ;" 
""greenhouses;"  "public  park  with  artificial  lake;"  "edge  of  town,  small  stream, 
many  trees;"  "gardens,  large  parks;"  "goological  gardens,  poultry  and  other 
stock  shows ;"  "trip  to  distant  swamp," — are  some  of  the  expressions  used. 

Question  3.  In  regard  to  facilities  for  keeping  living  material,  answers 
varied  from  "no  provision  at  all"  to  a  very  fair  provision.  Indeed  there  was 
some  range  in  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  such  living  objects  in  the  laboratory. 
Two  teachers  thought  they  were  of  little  or  no  value.  The  great  majority, 
however,  gave  high  place  to  the  interest-arousing  function  of  such  materials, 
and  to  the  incentive  furnished  through  them  for  the  study  outside  the  laboratory 
of  behavior,  habits,  etc.  Flower  pots,  window  boxes,  wardian  cases,  aquarium 
jars,  small  green-houses,  etc.,  were  suggested  for  plants.  Boxes,  wire  or  other 
cages,  glass  jars  of  various  sizes  as  aquaria,  tanks,  and  incubators  are  recom- 
mended for  animals. 

While  the  reports  indicate  that  a  good  part  of  the  material  needed  for 
laboratory  work  may  be  found  in  the  locality,  nearly  all  buy  considerable  live 
material,  and  some  preserved  material  from  dealers.  This  purchased  material 
is  frequently  of  organisms  to  be  found  in  the  locality. 

Question  4.  Only  about  20.1  of  the  reporting  schools  profess  to  make 
any  considerable  use  of  wall  charts.  These  reports  vary  from  "a  few  on  the 
forms  of  leaves"  to  "several  hundred," — where  "we  use  charts  on  every  possible 
occasion."  Most  of  those  who  lack  charts  express  their  appreciation  and  use 
of  blackboard  drawings.  Only  one  teacher  reported  any  extensive  making  of 
permanent  charts  within  the  school. 

Question  6.  About  40%  express  themselves  without  reservation  as  having 
museum  specimens  "illustrating  the  more  important  groups  and  structures." 
About  30%  do  not  use  museum  materials  in  teaching.  The  remainder  have  some 
such  material, — but  not  enough  to  give  any  feeling  of  completeness.  Coelenter- 
ates,  mollusks,  and  echinoderms  are  the  groups  best  illustrated  in  the  museums. 
Many  refer  to  the  lack  of  space  sufficient  to  store  and  display  specimens. 

Question  7.  Some  50%  have  a  lantern,  and  slides  ranging  from  75  to  650. 
Those  who  use  the  lantern  hold  this  of  the  utmost  advantage  and  value.  One 
teacher  cautions  against  overdoing  the  use  of  the  lantern.  He  thinks  it  is  in 
danger  of  displacing  the  inspection  of  real  material  and  that  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  The  high  percent  of  schools  having  lanterns  shows  us  that 
our  answers  represent  better  than  average  conditions. 

Question  8.  In  the  matter  of  special  apparatus,  and  in  the  use  of  it,  there 
is  of  course  great  variation.  Eight  schools  have  Vi  compound  microscopes, 
evidently  using  them  in  a  limited  way  for  demonstration  purposes.  Twelve 
report  from  6  to  40, — evidently  enough  to  allow  a  serious  use  of  them.  Seven 
of  the  twenty-two  have  microtomes,  and  baths, — supplemented  by  clinostals 
incubator,  balances,  and  other  similar  facilities, — suggesting  some  physiological 
work  as  well  as  morphological. 

Some  of  the  answers  as  to  the  extent  of  the  use  of  the  compound  micro- 
scope will  be  suggestive : — "very  little ;''  "for  lowest  forms ;"  "lower  forms 
and  histology  of  the  higher;"  "whenever  possible;"  "protozoa  and  two  slides 
for  each  group;"  "only  where  absolutely  necessary;"  "14  of  time  approxi- 
mately;" "y2  time;"  "Vi  time;"  "part  of  the  work  in  everything." 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  usefulness  of  ready 
TOade  slides.     A  few  think  that  such  slides  as  can  be  made  in  the  presence  of 
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the  student  are  more  real  and  valuable;  but  most  seem  to  regard  permanent 
preparations  as  "very  helpful." 

Question  lo.  About  one-fifth  make  some  use  of  anatomical  models,— 
especially  in  human  "physiology."     The  remainder  do  not  use  models  at  all. 

Question  ii  and  answers: 

If  you  could  arrange  your  courses  exactly  in  accordance  with  your  best 
judgment,  would  you  use  more  illustrative  material,  or  less?     Why? 

More  —  Fixes  ideas  firmly. 

More  —  Good  illustrations  make  vivid  and  lasting  impressions. 

More  —  The  only  way  to  give  correct  impressions. 

More  —  Elucidates  statements  and  gives  more  lasting  impression. 

More  — "Seeing  is  believing." 

More  —  These  subjects  should  train  powers  of  observation. 

More  —  Seeing  and  handling  helps  retention  powers  of  memory.    Interest. 

More  —  Makes  teaching  more  efficient. 

More  —  Makes  work  more  vital  to  students. 

More  —  More  illustrations,  the  clearer  the  subject.    Adds  interest. 

More  —  Gives  pupils  correct  notions. 

More  —  Makes  teaching  easier  and  a  better  impression  on  pupils. 

More  —  Nothing  teaches  science  so  well  as  seeing  the  object. 

More  —  Interests  pupils  and  fixes  facts. 

More  —  City  children  can't  get  to  the  outdoors. 

No  more  —  We  are  well  supplied  with  illustrative  material. 

No  more  —  Using  all  necessary  now. 

More  —  Gives  students  more  definite  ideas  of  things  studied  and  creates 
interest. 

Question  12  and  answers: 

If  you  could  devote  $100  to  extending  the  equipment  of  your  laboratory 
for  the  Botany  and  Zoology  courses,  how  would  you  distribute  it? 

1.  (a)  One  microscope,  (b)  3  dissecting  microscopes,  (c)  Vivaria  and 
aquaria,     (d)  Marine  museum  materials. 

2.  (a)  Reflectoscope,  projectoscope  for  micro  slides,  (b)  Wardian  case 
and  experimental  apparatus  for  botany,    (c)  Compound  miscroscopes.  (d)  Books. 

3.  (a)   Microscopic  slides,     (b)   Stereopticon. 

4.  (a)  Lantern  and  slides. 

5.  (a)  Better  facilities  for  live  material,  (b)  Live  material.  Preserved 
material,     (d)  Charts,  etc. 

6.  (a)  Lantern,     (b)  Specimens  for  zoology,     (c)  Models,     (d)  Charts. 

7.  (a)  Large  grain  sprouter,  (b)  $50  for  lantern  slides,  (c)  $20  micro- 
scopic slides,     (d)   Reference  books. 

8.  (a)  Conservatory,     (b)   Library. 

9.  (a)  Reference  books,     (b)  Compound  microscope,     (c)  Lantern  slides. 

10.  (a)  Facilities  for  keeping  living  plants  and  animals,     (b)  Slides. 

11.  (a)  $50  library,  (b)  $25  charts,  models,  (c)  $121^  preserved  ma- 
terial,    (d)  $121^  germinating  room. 

12.  (a)  $30  living  material  and  facilities  for  keeping  it.  (b)  Demonstra- 
tion, museum  material  and  slides,     (c)  Chart,     (d)  Books. 

13.  (a)  Botany  and  zoology.  $20  for  slides.  (b)  $30  for  dissecting 
microscope.  Zoology.  (c)  $50  mounted  demonstration  specimens.  Botany, 
(d)  $10  glassware,     (e)  $40  Physiological  apparatus. 
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14.  Museum  specimens,  microscopic  slides,  books  and  models. 

15.  (a)  $25  working  apparatus.  (b)  $25  microscope  slides.  (c)  $25 
mounted    birds    and    other    vertebrates,      (d)    $25    models. 

16.  Books.    Wood  sections.     Charts.     Lantern  slides,  models. 

17.  (a)  Apparatus  and  glassware,  $25.  (b)  Live  materials  and  incidentals, 
$25.  (c)  Books,  $10  and  demonstration  material,  $20.  (d)  Microscopic  and 
lantern  material,  $20. 

Question  14  and  ansivers: 

Please  make  suggestions  as  to  work  the  committee  can  do  to  improve 
conditions  in  these  particulars. 

As  yet  we  do  not  have  the  ideal  text  book  either  in  zoology  or  botany. 
Happy  medium  not  reached  yet. 

Get  up  a  set  of  slides  of  all  kinds  to  circulate  among  schools  until  school 
can  procure  slides  of  their  own.  Advise  teachers  how  to  make  slides  and  what 
to  mount. 

Keep  teachers  of  biology  informed  as  to  the  best  thing  that  is  being  done 
in  this  work  with  specific  helps  and  suggestions. 

Give  a  demonstration  at  the  next  meeting  showing  some  of  the  charts, 
models,  etc.,  any  well  equipped  laboratory  should  have. 

Pressure  to  reduce  size  and  equalize  classes  by  mandatory  regulation  of 
school  boards. 

Inform  us  what  the  others  are  doing  and  what  they  have  in  the  way  of 
equipment. 

Print  and  distribute  a  book  telling  where  the  type  plants  can  be  found. 
Zoology — the  need  of  a  periodical,  illustrated,  similar  to  Nature  Study  Review 
but  dealing  with  high  school  conditions.  Should  be  seasonal,  with  department 
for  exchanging  notes,  etc.,  similar  to  various  trade  journals. 

Publish  the  findings  of  this  investigation. 

Discussion  of  the  use  of  Illustrative  miterials: 

In  this,  it  was  recommended  that  a  list  of  preparators  and  dealers 
handling  natural  history  specimens  be  published  in  the  High  School 
Manual. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Chairman  appoint  at  his  con- 
venience a  committee  of  five  to  consider  the  papers  just  presented  with 
the  discussion  on  them  and  to  prepare  for  consideration  next  year  a 
synopsis  of  illustrative  material  for  biology  teaching  in  secondary 
schools. 

It  was  also  moved  and  carried  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Biology  section  that  boards  of  education  should  purchase 
laborative  and  illustrative  material  for  the  use  in  the  high  school  bi- 
ology classes  in  the  schools  over  which  they  have  control. 

General  Businesss 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  a  representative  of  the  Bi- 
ology section  of  the  Conference  be  appointed  for  the  committee  of  the 
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general  conference  on  a  course  in  general  science  for  high  schools. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Pricer  of  Normal  was  appointed  for  this  representative 
by  the  chairman. 

The  regular  chairman,  Mr.  T.  W.  Galloway,  presided  at  the  busi- 
ness and  discussion  part  of  the  program  just  considered. 

T.  L.  Hankinson,  Secretary. 

Classics  Section. 

The  Section  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Professor  H.  J. 
Barton.  He  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  visiting  teachers  both 
for  the  University  and  for  the  Classical  Department.  He  then  ex- 
plained to  the  Section  the  new  plan  of  the  General  Conference  Com- 
mittee by  virtue  of  which  each  Section  will  elect  one  member  each 
year  to  serve  on  its  own  committee.  According  to  the  directions  given, 
lots  were  drawn  with  the  result  that  Mr.  C.  E.  Allen  and  Miss  Fran- 
ces Sabin  retired  from  the  committee,  and  by  vote  of  the  Section, 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Bouldin  was  elected  a  member.  The  new  committee 
of  three  with  the  term  of  service  of  each  is  as  follows, — 

H.  V.  Canter,  chairman,  to  serve  one  year; 

Mary  L.  English,  secretary,  to  serve  two  years ; 

Harriet  L.  Bouldin,  to  serve  three  years. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  the  first  seaker.  Miss  Frances  E. 
Sabin,  Oak  Park,  Ills.,  who  spoke  on  the  subject, — "An  exhibit  in  an- 
swer to  the  High  School  Boy's  question,  'What  is  the  use  of  Latin'. 
As  an  answer  to  this  question,  Miss  Sabin  called  attention  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  effective  appeal  to  high  school  students  along  the  lines  that 
reach  the  more  mature.  It  was  necessary  to  show  them  something 
more  concrete.  To  this  end  she  had  prepared  a  series  of  cards  on 
which  was  shown  in  an  effective  manner  the  indebtedness  of  English 
to  Latin  and  Greek.  The  exhibit  was  divided  into  ten  parts  and  each 
part  contained  a  large  number  of  cards.  It  was  displayed  on  the 
walls  of  room  202  and  in  the  corridor  of  the  fourth  floor  of  Lincoln 
Hall.  Miss  Sabin  explained  the  exhibit  in  detail.  She  was  followed 
by  Miss  Laura  Woodruff,  Oak  Park,  who  spoke  of  the  method  em- 
ployed in  the  beginning  Latin  classes  in  the  Oak  Park  High  School. 
It  was  an  application  of  the  principle  advocated  by  Miss  Sabin.  The 
exhibit  aroused  great  interest. 

In  time  past,  the  Classics  Section  held  definitely  to  a  policy  of 
having  a  standing  committee  to  study  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
in  some  particular  portion  of  the  high  school  Latin  course.  For  three 
years,  the  work  of  its  committee  centered  around  the  work  of  the  first 
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year.  Last  year,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  second 
year  work.  This  committee  consisted  of  Miss  Ellen  A.  Ford,  Charles- 
ton, Mrs.  Laura  R.  Frazeur,  Chicago,  Miss  Harriet  L.  Bouldin, 
Springfield.  It  reported  through  its  chairman,  Miss  Ford,  as  the  sec- 
ond number  of  the  morning  program.  The  work  of  the  committee  for 
the  year  was  outlined  as  follows: 

L  What  the  teacher  of  second  year  Latin  should  be  able  to  assume 
as  accomplished  in  the  first  year. 

IL      The  material  of  the  second  year  course. 

in.     Method  of  presentation. 

IV.  What  the  teacher  of  third  year  Latin  should  be  able  to  assume 
as  accomplished  by  the  work  of  the  second  year. 

The  committee  found  that  the  teacher  of  second  year  Latin 
should  be  able  to  assume  that  a  pupil  had  thoroughly  learned  the  in- 
flectional system  of  Latin,  the  syntax  of  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives 
and  adverbs;  that  he  should  readily  classify  subordinate  clauses  in 
English  sentences,  and  should  have  mastered  about  twenty-five  pages 
of  not  too  difficult  Latin. 

The  material  should  be  Caesar,  in  the  order  determined  by  the 
instructor,  together  with  some  elementary  Latin  composition. 

The  method  of  presentation  was  discussed  at  length  and  the  best 
method  to  secure  facility  in  translation. 

The  teacher  of  third  year  Latin  had  a  right  to  expect  that  pupils 
from  the  second  year  should  recognize  forms  with  ease,  use  the  gram- 
mar as  a  book  of  reference,  find  their  way  intelligently  through  nar- 
rative prose,  and  apply  the  principles  of  Latin  syntax  to  the  transla- 
tion of  sentences  based  on  Caesar. 

At  the  session  of  the  Section  in  1912,  it  was  determined  to  con- 
duct an  experiment  with  the  purpose  of  securing  greater  facility  in 
translation.  The  experiment  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Mary 
L.  English  of  the  Decatur  High  School.  At  this  point,  as  the  third 
number  of  the  morning's  program,  she  presented  the  result  of  her  ex- 
periment. Her  work  was  based  upon  suggestions  made  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Classics  Section  in  1912  by  Professor  C.  E.  Allen  of 
Carbondale.  Miss  English  reported  that  the  experiment  was  tried 
with  a  class  of  twenty-five  students,  at  the  beginning  of  their  second 
year  work.  "Since  February,  the  class  had  read  all  of  Fabulae  Fa- 
ciles,  twelve  of  Aesops  fables,  three  of  the  Fabulae  in  the  Decem 
Fabulae  belonging  to  the  Lingua  Latina  series,  the  lives  of  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Cicero  from  Viri  Romae,  twenty  chapters  of  book  1. 
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and  all  of  books  II.  and  III.  of  the  Gallic  War.  They  are  now  reading 
book  IV.  and  expect  to  read  something  more,  possibly  the  siege  of 
Alesia.  They  have  done  no  work  in  composition  and  only  enough  in 
morphology  and  syntax  to  enable  them  to  translate  the  work  in  hand. 

A  test  made  to  determine  whether  this  class  had  gained  in 
knowledge  of  syntax  showed  that  no  gain  had  been  made.  Other 
tests  showed  that  increased  ability  in  translation  was  being  developed 
though  not  at  an  unusual  rate." 

Summarizing,  Miss  English  reported  that  the  plan  had  seemed 
good  because  of  the  varied  reading  offered  and  the  greater  human  in- 
terest in  the  content,  but  weak  in  that  there  was  not  sufificint  prog- 
ress in  knowledge  of  syntax  to  insure  sound  and  vigorous  habits  in 
translation. 

The  two  reports  were  received  and  a  general  discussion  followed. 

The  Section  then  adjourned  to  two  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  Section  was  called  to  order  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.  by  the  pre- 
siding officer,  Professor  W.  A.  Oldfather.  He  introduced  the  speak- 
er of  the  afternoon.  Professor  D.  D.  Hains,  of  Wabash  College, 
Craw  fords  ville,  Ind.,  who  spoke  on  the  "Presentation  of  Classical 
Plays."  His  address  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  slides.  He 
traced  the  presentation  of  classical  plays  from  the  Oedipus  Tyrrannus 
at  Harvard  in  1881,  to  the  presnt  time.  He  also  gave  directions  as 
to  costumes  and  estimates  of  cost  of  production.  His  address  was  a 
clear  and  well  arranged  statement  from  the  historical  side,  supple- 
mented with  the  necessary  information  for  teachers  interested  in  stag- 
ing the  plays. 

The  Section  then  adjourned. 

Mary  L.  English, 

Secretary. 
•  Following  are  abstracts  of  the  papers  given : 

An  Exhibit  in  Answer  to  the  High-School  Boys'  Question 
"What  is  the  Use  of  Latin.'' 

Miss  Frances  E.  Sabin. 

"In  these  days  of  confusion  as  to  the  real  ends  of  education,  and  con- 
tention as  to  the  meaning  of  terms  employed  in  defining  them,  one  fact  at  least 
is  clear  and  beyond  any  question  of  dispute,  namely,  that  the  modern  world  is 
insisting  upon  a  definite  answer  from  educators  as  to  the  value  of  various  studies 
now  in  the  curriculum  of  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  asking  from  teachers  in 
clear  and  unmistakable  terms  such  questions  as  these,  'Of  what  use  is  your 
subject?'  'What  is  its  bearing  upon  the  affairs  of  practical  life?'  And  how- 
ever foolish  the  questions  may  seem  and  despite  the  difficulties  of  answering 
them  in  terms  of  the  'practical' — a  word  that  has  as  many  meanings  as  there 
are  ideals  of  life — every  teacher  must  be  ready  to  respond. 
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"The  supporters  of  vocational  studies  looking  directly  to  commercial  ends 
have  long  had  their  answer  ready,  and  in  a  form  so  striking  and  concrete  that 
the  modern  world  has  no  difficulty  in  understanding  it.  For  various  reasons, 
also,  teachers  of  the  sciences,  history,  English,  mathematics,  and  modern 
languages  have  had  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  convincing  the  world  that 
their  subjects  are  useful.  But  the  task  has  been  harder  for  the  teacher  of  the 
classics,  not  because  he  had  a  less  'useful'  contribution  to  make  to  the  cause 
of  education,  but  because  it  lent  itself  less  readily  to  definition  in  terms  which 
the  man  in  the  street  would  regard  as  in  any  sense  'practical.'  And  so  in  many 
cases  he  has  not  answered  it  at  all,  preferring  rather  to  take  the  attitude  of  the 
pagan  worshipers  at  Ephesus  who  met  the  claims  of  the  new  religion  by 
gathering  around  the  statue  of  their  goddess  and  shouting  in  the  ears  of  the 
Christians,  'Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians !'  without  stopping  to  answer  the 
question,  'Just  hozv  is  she  great?'  'What  can  she  really  do  for  those  who  fol- 
low her?' 

"The  writer  has  felt  for  a  long  time  that  failure  to  give  a  direct  answer 
in  a  striking  and  concrete  form  to  this  question,  'Is  there  any  relation  between 
the  study  of  Latin  and  practical  life?'  or  as  the  high-school  boy  puts  it,  'What's 
the  use  of  Latin  anyway?'  has  been  at  the  basis  of  much  of  the  discontent  con- 
cerning Latin.  The  Exhibit  as  outlined  in  this  paper  was  begun  as  a  pedagogical 
experiment  to  prove  or  disprove  this  theory.  It  took  the  present  form  because 
of  the  assumption  that  a  few  concrete  illustrations  arranged  in  a  way  to  strike 
the  eye  are  better  than  any  number  of  abstract  statements. 

"Briefly  summarized  the  plan  of  the  Exhibit  which  is  now  in  published 
form  for  the  use  of  classical  teachers  is  as  follows : 

"Clear  and  concrete  illustrating  in  the  way  of  photographs,  charts,  draw- 
ings, newspaper  and  magazine  clippings,  etc.,  are  arranged  upon  cards  under 
nine  main  headings — all  showing  the  practical  value  of  the  study  of  Latin  and 
its  very  close  connection  with  the  affairs  of  life.  This  illustrative  matter  is 
displayed  upon  the  school  room  walls  where  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  eye 
of  the  student  and  arouse  his  intelligent  interest,  because  it  forms  an  answer 
which  he  can  understand  to  his  questionings.  He  is  the  more  interested  if  he 
has  helped  to  collect  and  prepare  the  material  under  the  teacher's  guidance. 
The  results  of  the  use  of  such  a  device  have  proved  most  satisfactory  and  have 
demonstrated  clearly  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  convert  a  fair  share  of  high 
school  pupils  to  the  side  of  Latin." 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Second  Year  Latin. 

The  committee  submits  the  following  report:  Last  year  the 
Classic  Section  of  the  High  School  Conference  considered  the  topic, 
Second  Year  Latin,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  report  this  year  on 
the  same  subject.     The  committee  outlined  its  work  as  follows: 

L  a.  What  should  the  teacher  of  second  year  Latin  be  able  to 
assume  as  accomplished  in  the  first  year? 

b.     Can  he  make  good  the  deficiency  if  this  work  has  not 
been  well  done? 

IL     The  material  of  the  second  year  course. 
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III.  Method  of  presentation. 

IV.  What  should  the  teacher  of  third  year  Latin  be  able  to  assume 
as  accomplished  by  the  work  of  the  second  year? 

The  teacher  of  second  year  Latin  should  be  able  to  assume  that 
the  pupil  has  learned  the  inflectional  system  of  the  Latin  language  and 
understands  quite  thoroughly  the  syntax  of  nouns,  pronouns,  adject- 
ives, adverbs;  that  he  can  readily  classify  subordinate  clauses  in 
English  sentences  and  has  applied  this  knowledge  of  forms  and  syn- 
tax to  the  mastery  of  about  twenty-five  pages  of  not  too  easy  Latin. 
The  systematic  study  of  the  uses  of  the  subjunctive  belongs  to  the 
second  year,  but  every  subordinate  clause  in  the  Latin  of  the  first 
year  should  be  classified  as  a  preparation  for  this  study. 

The  pupil  who  goes  into  Caesar  with  less  than  this  preparation 
invites  failure.  If  through  absence,  laziness,  or  dullness,  he  has  failed 
to  make  the  work  of  the  first  year  a  safe  foundation  for  that  of  the 
second,  he  should  repeat  the  first  year  or  drop  out  of  Latin  into  some 
other  course.  There  is  no  Latin  salvation  for  the  irregular,  the  lazy, 
or  the  dull.  That  kingdom  is  closed  to  them  no  matter  how  hard  the 
anxious  teacher  may  strive  to  carry  them  in. 

II.  The  material  of  second  year  Latin  should  be  Caesar — either 
the  first  four  books  complete  or  selections  from  the  seven  books ;  the 
intelligent  and  systematic  use  of  the  grammar  as  a  book  of  reference ; 
and  some  elementary  Latin  composition. 

The  Commission  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  recom- 
mends for  the  second  year :  Caesar-Gallic  War,  books  I  and  II ;  sight 
reading  equivalent  in  amount  to  books  III  and  IV  of  the  Gallic  War 
to  be  selected  from  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos 
(Lives). 

The  Syllabus  for  Secondary  Schools  in  the  State  of  New  York 
(1910)  requires  Caesar-Gallic  War,  books  I  and  II;  sight  reading 
equivalent  to  books  III  and  IV;  elementary  composition. 

The  Course  of  Study  for  the  Latin  Schools  in  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton (1911)  requires  six  years  of  Latin  in  preparation  for  college. 
The  work  of  the  third  year  is  as  follows : 

Caesar,  Books  I-IV  of  the  Gallic  War. 

Ovid,  500  lines. 

Unprepared  translation  of  passages  from  Caesar,  Nepos  and 
Ovid. 

The  Committee  on  Syllabus  of  the  Latin  Section  of  the  Chicago 
Teachers  (1913)  recommends: 

Latin  equivalent  to  four  books  of  Caesar,  either  exclusively 
Caesar,  or  exclusively  from  the  second  year  supplementary  list  or 
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partly  one  and  partly  the  other.  The  supplementary  list  includes 
Ritchie's  Fabulae  Faciles,  Nuting's  First  Readings,  licatley  and 
Kingdon's  Gradatim,  Robert's  Caesar,  book  I,  Collar's  Caesar's  Civil 
War,  book  3,  Peck's  Ovid,  books  1  and  2,  Nepos,  Viri  Romae. 

III.  Inflection,  vocabulary  and  syntax  should  not  be  considered 
mainly  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  as  tools  for  unlocking  the  meaning 
bound  up  in  the  Latin  sentence.  The  analysis  of  thought  relations 
within  the  sentence  is  very  complete  in  Latin  grammar.  Much  of  the 
technical  Latin  grammar  v^hich  we  require  in  our  secondary  schools 
is  of  little  help  in  the  translation  of  Latin  into  English ;  it  is  necessary 
for  the  reverse  process  of  translating  English  into  Latin.  The  mas- 
tery and  application  of  it  ranks  with  mathematics  as  a  disciplinary 
study  and  a  wiser  age  will  probably  require  it  only  of  those  who  wish 
to  become  students  of  Latin  grammar,  a  study  well  worth  while  for 
those  who  are  fitted  for  it.  One  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  the 
kind  of  simplification  the  committee  has  in  mind :  Ctini  means 
when,  since,  or  although.  It  is  regularly  followed  by  the  subjunctive 
except  when  the  clause  explains  a  time  word  or  phrase  or  denotes  the 
time  of  a  present  or  future  act.  This  is  adequate  for  purposes  of 
translation  for  a  high  school  pupil. 

Since  the  difficulty  in  seeing  case  relations  or  clause  relations  is 
a  difficulty  in  seeing  thought  relations  and  not  a  difficulty  belonging 
peculiarly  to  Latin,  these  relations  may  be  taught  by  the  use  of  a  few 
pages  of  English,  thus  keeping  for  Latin  only  those  difficulties  which 
belong  to  it  as  Latin.  The  real  thinking  is  done  in  recognizing  the  re- 
lation. The  pupil's  ability  to  give  the  Latin  name  of  the  construction 
depends  solely  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has  memorized 
;  the  rules  and  so  knows  the  possibilities  for  that  relation. 

I  Equipped  with  a  vocabulary  of  about  five  hundred  words,  a  thor- 

ough knowledge  of  inflection,  especially  of  verb  forms,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  Latin  way  of  expressing  various  thought  relations, 
the  pupil  applies  himself  to  the  work  of  translation  by  one  of  two 
methods.  The  first  is  the  word  by  word  method,  often  called  the 
Hale  method.  This  has  been  almost  universally  taught  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  still  pupils  graduating  from  the  high  school  and  even 
from  college  after  four  to  eight  years  of  experience  with  it  cannot 
translate  as  readily  as  we  think  they  should,  always  excepting  the  tal- 
ented few  whom  method  can  perhaps  retard  but  cannot  seriously  harm. 
'  Holding  in  suspense  the  possibilities  of  construction  or  case  of  words 
in  the  order  in  which  they  come  is  not  understanding  the  meaning  in 
order  as  the  Romans  did.  Even  if  it  were,  we  are  not  Romans  and 
our  language  experience  is  quite  different  from  theirs.     They  were 
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ear  and  tongue  minded ;  we  are  eyeminded.  With  them  there  was  Ht- 
tle  reading  from  a  book;  they  Hstened  to  a  reader.  We  see  six  or 
seven  words  ahead  and  this  usually  includes  a  full  breath  group,  an 
idea  group,  a  thought  unit.  Neither  in  Latin  nor  in  English,  either 
spoken  or  written,  is  the  word  the  unit.  Yet  some  teachers  still  use 
the  Hale  card  device — a  slit  in  a  card  so  that  the  pupil  can  see  but  a 
word  at  a  time  and  must  conjure  up  all  its  possibilities  before  he  goes 
on  to  the  next  word.  We  get  ideas  much  more  rapidly  through  the 
eyes  than  we  utter  them  through  the  tongue  or  receive  them  through 
the  ear.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Romans  had  quicker  ear 
and  tongue  perceptions  and  memories  than  we  have.  Language  was 
not  constructed  by  putting  letters  together  to  make  words,  then  words 
together  to  make  sentences.  The  sentence  is  the  true  language  unit. 
Our  fashion  of  printing  words  separately  has  made  us  conscious  of 
the  word.  It  was  not  until  the  eleventh  century  that  a  perfect  system 
of  separating  written  words  was  established  in  Latin  manuscripts  and 
the  breaking  of  the  sentence  by  punctuation  marks  came  still  later. 
In  oral  language  such  as  Latin,  the  natural  division  was  the  breath 
group  and  within  this  there  is  no  pause.  A  sentence  read  as  a  suc- 
cession of  words  sounds  very  different  from  a  sentence.  The  only  di- 
vision made  in  language  that  is  conveying  thought  is  into  breath 
groups. 

The  second  plan  of  translation  then  is  this :  Move  forward  in 
order  with  the  translation  as  far  as  you  can  with  good  English  sense, 
then  reach  forward  to  the  first  verb  form  that  is  not  tied  up  in  a  sub- 
ordinate clause,  then  move  backward  by  units  of  thought  to  where 
you  started;  then  reach  forward  again  to  the  next  verb.  A  unit  of 
thought  is  a  word  or  group  of  words  forming  a  logical  element  in  the 
sentence.  It  may  be  a  noun  with  its  limiting  genitive,  a  prepositional 
phrase,  an  infinitive  with  its  subject  accusative.  A  succession  of  co- 
ordinate elements  may  be  taken  as  one  unit.  Never  look  up  a  word 
till  it  is  needed  in  translating  the  unit  of  thought  to  which  it  belongs. 
In  every  stage  in  this  process,  the  student  has  a  correct  translation  in 
the  order  of  English,  and  always  knows  to  just  what  word  or  group 
of  words  he  should  next  direct  his  attention. 

The  committee  does  not  agree  as  to  which  of  these  methods  wc 
should  present  to  the  second  year  pupil. 

Latin  composition  should  have  about  one-sixth  of  the  time,  pre- 
ferably in  continuous  periods  of  not  less  than  one  week  each.  One 
member  of  the  committee  questions  the  advisability  of  teaching  Latin 
composition  except  in  special  classes  to  those  who  are  going  to  col- 
lege. 
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While  the  wealth  of  interest  possible  in  Latin  is  an  important  as- 
set, it  is  at  the  same  time  a  grave  clanger.  In  any  year's  work  in 
Latin,  a  teacher  can  keep  a  class  deeply  interested  and  yet  have  them 
making  little  progress  in  the  serious  study  of  the  language.  He  can 
make  them  declare  Latin  their  favorite  study.  They  may  present  a 
Latin  version  of  the  three  bears  to  their  admiring  schoolmates;  par- 
iticipate  in  class  contests  in  vocabulary  and  inflection,  enjoy  beautiful 
Dictures  of  the  Roman  world,  build  and  draw  Caesar's  bridge,  parade 
n  the  armor  of  the  Roman  soldier,  or  the  dress  of  the  Roman  citi- 
zen ;  and  yet  they  may  have  acquired  very  little  of  what  can  rightly 
be  called  Latin. 

The  legitimate  interest  is  based  on  the  joy  of  conquest,  the  ability 
to  do  today  what  he  could  not  do  yesterday ;  it  being  our  place  to  see 
;hat  the  task  we  set  is  worth  while  and  possible. 

Admirable  suggestions  as  to  books  of  reference  are  found  in  the 
Classical  Weekly,  Vol.  VL  No.  9  in  a  short  article  by  Professor 
Knapp.  There  is  a  further  reference  to  the  same  subject  on  the 
hird  page  of  the  same  number  of  this  paper. 

IV.  The  teacher  of  third  year  Latin  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
)upils  who  have  successfully  completed  the  work  of  the  second  year 
an  recognize  forms  with  ease  and  accuracy;  that  they  can  use  the 
grammar  as  a  book  of  reference ;  that  they  can  find  their  way  intelli- 
gently through  narrative  prose  such  as  Caesar's  Gallic  War ;  that  they 
an  apply  the  principles  of  Latin  syntax  to  the  translation  of  sen- 
ences  based  on  Caesar. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ellen  A.  Ford, 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 

Charleston. 
Laurie   R.   Frazeur, 
Nicholas  Senn  High  School, 

Chicago. 
Harriet  L.  Bouldin, 
Springfield,  111.,  High  School. 


An  Experiment  in   the   Decatur   High   School   Looking  to 
Increased  Ability  in  Translating  Latin. 

Mary  L.  English,  Decatur. 

"A  paper  entitled  'A  Proposed  Experiment  in  Second  Year  Latin'  was  read 
lefore  this  conference  last  year  by  Professor  C.  E.  Allen  of  the  Southern  Nor- 
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mal.  An  outline  of  the  experiment  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs 
which  I  quote  from  his  paper: 

"  The  way  to  learn  to  translate  Latin  is  to  translate  it,  and  my  proposition 
is  to  translate  a  much  larger  amount  than  that  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
on  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin. 

"I  wish  that  some  of  the  teachers  in  this  conference  would  take  their 
second  year  classes  and  have  them  read  Latin,  giving  them  no  prose  compo- 
sition, no  systematic  work  in  grammar,  no  collateral  reading  on  the  Roman 
army,  history  or  private  life,  but  just  the  reading  of  a  large  amount  of  Latin- 
Fabuiae  Faciles,  Viri  Romae,  Eutropius,  Nepos,  Livy,  Caesar—  any  or  all  of 
these,  and  then  see  how  they  are  fitted  to  read  Cicero  and  to  do  the  work 
usually  required  in  the  third  year.  .>s^ 

"This  plan  does  not  preclude  giving  instructions  in  syntax>-®ut  it  does  mean 
that  such  instruction  should  be  given  only  when  necessary  for  getting  the 
meaning  of  the  Latin  text. 

"I  venture  to  suggest  the  following  course  of  reading: 

1.  Ritchie's  Fabulae  Faciles  (complete). 

2.  Viri  Romae  (lives  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  Pompey  and  Augustus). 

3.  Nepos — (At  least  as  much  in  amount  as  the  first  four  books  of  the 

Gallic  War  and  as  much  more  as  possible). 

4.  Caesar. 

"This  suggested  course  would  place  the  easier  text  of  Fabulae  Faciles  and 
Viri  Romae  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  and  the  more  difficult  Nepos  and  Caesar 
in  the  latter  part.  The  reading  of  easy  connected  Latin  for  a  few  weeks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  should  give  the  pupil  a  sense  of  mastery,  which  is 
needed  at  this  point  in  his  course. 

"The  reading  of  a  large  amount  of  Latin  should  develop  ability  to  read 
at  sight  and  should  increase  the  power  to  read  Latin  repidly — power  not  acquired 
by  our  present  methods.  And  may  we  not  hope  that  this  proposed  experiment, 
if  successfully  performed,  will  change  such  conditions  as  were  reported  by 
Mr.  Scott  in  the  School  Review  for  October,  1911,  from  one  High  School? 

214  pupils  enrolled  in  Caesar  classes. 
16  pupils  enrolled  in  Virgil  classes.' 

"The  committee  in  charge  of  this  program  made  a  heroic  effort  to  enlist 
schools  to  try  the  experiment  with  Latin  classes  beginning  second  year  work 
last  February.  Of  all  solicited  only  one  found  it  expedient  to  try  to  do  the 
work  as  outlined.  Mr.  Allen  himself,  who  should  have  been  the  most  enthusi- 
astic and  successful  in  making  the  test,  found  at  the  last  moment  that  it  was 
impossible  to  try  the  plan  in  his  school.  For  the  sake  of  the  conference  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  a  report  can  be  given  from  only  one  class.  Observa- 
tions made  under  five  or  six  different  teachers  in  different  schools  would  have 
been  far  more  valuable  than  those  here  presented. 

"The  class  with  which  the  experiment  is  being  tried  began  its  second  year 
of  Latin  in  February.  It  consists  of  twenty-five  students.  None  of  these 
failed  in  the  semester  closing  in  June  and  there  were  no  withdrawals.  So  far 
this  semester  there  have  been  no  withdrawals  and  only  one  is  failing.  In  June 
seven  of  the  twenty-five  showed  a  higher  average  grade  than  at  the  close  of  the 
semester  preceding.  These  facts  are  given  because  they  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  course  has  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  students  and  has  prompted  them  to  do 
a  higher  grade  of  work  than  in  the  preceding  semester.  The  hopes  which 
Mr.  Allen  expressed  for  a  larger  enrollment  in  advanced  Latin  are  not  to  be 
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fulfilled  as  a  smaller  number  than  usual  expect  to  continue  in  Latin  beyond  the 
second  year. 

"Since  February  the  class  has  read  all  of  Fabulae  Faciles,  about  a  dozen 
of  Aesop's  fables,  three  of  the  Fabulae  in  the  Decern  Fabulae  belonging  to 
the  Lingua  Latin  series,  the  lives  of  Caesar,  Pompey  and  Cicero  from  Viri 
Romae,  twenty-nine  chapters  from  Book  I  and  all  of  Books  II  and  III  of 
the  Gallic  War.  They  are  now  reading  Book  IV  and  expect  to  read  something 
more,  possibly  the  siege  of  Alesia  from  Book  VII.  They  have  done  no  work 
in  composition,  and  only  enough  in  morphology  and  syntax  to  enable  them  to 
translate  the  work  in  hand. 

"A  few  tests  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  comparing  the  ability  of  this 
rapid-reading  division  with  others  taught  the  same  length  of  time,  but  by  the 
■ordinary  methods.  They  were  also  compared  with  divisions  a  semester  above 
and  a  semester  below.  For  convenience  we  shall  speak  of  the  groups  by  their 
semester  names ;  the  4's  are  the  group  now  in  fourth  semester  Latin  (this  is  the 
rapid-reading  group),  the  3's  in  the  third  semester,  and  the  S's  in  first  semester 
of  Cicero.  An  effort  was  made  to  select  for  purposes  of  comparison  groups 
that  had  spent  their  time  in  Latin  under  conditions  nearly  identical.  It  would 
be  manifestly  unfair  to  compare  the  experimental  group  with  another  division 
previously  trained  under  different  conditions,  or  with  a  group  ranking  much 
above  or  much  below  them  in  ability.  Therefore  four  test-groups  were  chosen, 
each  consisting  of  twelve  students.  Three  of  these  groups  have  had  the  same 
instructor  for  two  semesters  preceding  this,  none  are  repeating  or  have  repeated 
the  course  in  Latin  3,  and  each  contains  two  A  students,  two  A — 's,  five 
B''s,  one  B — ,  and  three  C'c.  The  group  of  S's  has  not  been  under  the  same 
instructor  and  their  average  grade  in  regular  work  is  five  per  cent  higher  than 
the  other  groups. 

"One  set  of  tests  was  made  to  find  whether  students  in  the  group  which 
had  not  devoted  any  time  to  composition  work,  are  losing  grip  on  morphology 
and  the  simplest  matters  of  syntax.  The  tests  were  of  the  usual  type  calling 
for  identification  of  forms,  declension,  et  cetera,  from  passages  recently  trans- 
lated in  class.  In  these  the  4's  (the  rapid-reading  group)  made  twice  as  many 
errors  as  the  S's,  but  only  two-thirds  as  many  as  the  3's.  In  answering  ques- 
tions on  syntax,  simple  questions  involving  the  recognition  of  the  direct  and 
indirect  object,  ablative  absolute,  and  the  like,  the  4's  made  eight  times  as  many 
errors  as  the  S's,  and  one  and  a  half  times  as  many  as  the  3's.  On  Monday  of 
this  week  the  4's  prepared  the  first  prose  exercise  they  have  written  since  begin- 
ning second  year  work.  On  comparing  the  corrected  exercises  from  the  3's 
and  4's  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  errors  was  the  same  in  both  classes. 
It  is  clear  from  these  tests  that  there  has  been  no  gain  in  knowledge  of  syntax. 

"Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  test  power  in  translation.  At  the 
end  of  the  twenty-sixth  week  of  rapid  reading,  the  results  obtained  from  an 
exercise  in  translating  a  passage  of  Eutropius  at  sight  were  compared  with  the 
same  exercise  done  by  second  year  students  trained  in  the  usual  way.  The 
differences  were  negligible.  Sight  translation  from  Book  VII,  B.  G.,  and  new 
translation  from  the  same  book,  prepared  by  using  vocabulary  and  grammar 
was  tested  in  all  the  groups  by  means  of  twenty-five  minute  exercises  in  class. 
The  3's  with  their  twelve  weeks'  experience  in  second  year  Latin  accomplished 
very  little  in  either  exercise.  The  4's  did  something  worth  while  in  both  exer- 
cises, but  they  were  far  outstripped  by  the  S's.    On  the  whole,  the  tests  showed 
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that  the  group  with  which  we  have  been  experimenting  is  growing,  though  not 
at  an  unusual  rate.  If  extraordinary  ability  in  translation  were  being  developed 
we  might  have  expected  the  papers  to  show  the  4's  and  5's  rather  close  to- 
gether in  the  amount  accomplished  in  a  given  time.  In  all  the  tests,  however, 
the  differences  between  these  two  groups  are  pronounced  and  wide. 

"Turning  aside  now  from  the  discussion  of  students'  ability,  I  should  like 
to  mention  a  few  effects  which  the  experiment  has  had  upon  the  material  equip- 
ment of  the  Latin  department  in  our  school  and  upon  our  program  in  general. 
In  February  the  board  supplied  us  with  twenty-five  copies  each  of  Fabulae- 
Faciles  and  Viri  Romae.  These  books  have  been  used  not  only  in  the  class 
undergoing  special  treatment,  but  also  in  other  divisions  in  need  of  supple- 
mentary or  sight  reading.  This  has  suggested  the  plan  of  adding  new  sets 
from  year  to  year  by  using  our  share  of  the  library  fund  for  this  purpose.  This 
year  we  shall  add  a  set  of  Selections  from  Ovid,  and  later  Decern  Fabulae  from 
the  Lingua  Latina  series,  the  simplified  Phormio,  and  other  books  suitable  for 
high  school  reading.  With  these  in  the  Latin  library  the  teacher  who  finds 
a  class  wearying  of  Caesar  or  Cicero  has  immediate  relief  at  hand. 

"The  experiment  has,  then,  in  a  way  affected  our  whole  program.  The  in- 
structor who  has  been  piloting  the  students  through  the  course  suggested  by 
Mr.  Allen  has  become  enthusiastic  over  the  program  of  varied  reading,  so 
enthusiastic  that  the  classes  which  began  second  year  work  in  September  will 
read  other  authors  in  addition  to  Caesar,  though  possibly  not  so  great  an  amount 
as  Mr.  Allen  urged.  Our  new  classes  will,  however,  use  a  composition  book^ 
because  the  work  in  composition  makes  the  student  a  keener  observer  of  the 
construction  of  sentences  which  he  has  to  translate,  thus  increasing  his  trans- 
lating power ;  and  also  because  the  principal  good  derived  from  the  two  years'" 
Latin  course  which  most  students  pursue  is  training  in  the  science  of  language. 
This  training  cannot  be  given  adequately  if  the  whole  time  of  the  class  is 
devoted  to  translation  from  Latin  to  English. 

"Summarizing  observations,  we  find  that  the  plan  has  seemed  good  because 
of  the  varied  reading  offered  and  the  greater  human  interest  in  the  content, 
but  weak  in  that  there  w^as  not  sufficient  progress  in  knowledge  of  syntax  to 
insure  sound  and  vigorous  habits  in  translating." 

The   Presentation    of    Classical   Plays — Illustrated, 
by  Daniel  D.  Hains,  Wabash  College. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  interest  the  teachers  of  classics- 
in  Illinois  in  the  production  of  Classical  plays  and  of  Greek  plays  es- 
pecially. For  three  decades  the  presentation  of  Greek  and  Latia 
plays  and  dramatization  has  been  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  effort 
to  show  the  value  of  the  "humanities"  in  the  educational  scheme.  It 
has  served  to  arouse  interest  in  a  greater  number  of  institutions  than 
is  ustially  suposed.  298  performances  of  Greek  and  Latin  plays  or 
selections  have  been  staged  at  128  institutions. 

The  paper  took  up  a  number  of    representative    performances. 
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The  first  was  the  Oedipus  Tyrannos  at  Harvard  in  1881,  the  first  re- 
production of  a  Greek  play  in  America.  It  was  a  remarkable  success 
in  every  way  as  was  the  rendition  of  the  Agaememnon  in  the  stadium 
at  Harvard  in  1906.  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  has  given  more  per- 
formances than  any  other  institution,  twenty-two.  The  idea  of  pre- 
sentation in  English  was  also  originated  at  Beloit,  an  improvement  in 
many  ways  as  the  effect  on  the  audience  of  a  production  in  the  Greek 
is  more  spectacular  than  dramatic;  the  plays  in  English  have  stirred 
the  emotions  of  the  spectator  as  deeply  as  the  tragedies  of  Shake- 
speare or  the  work  of  the  latest  dramatist  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  plays  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  at  the  University  of 
California,  at  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  New  York, 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Washington  University,  at 
Smith  College,  and  at  Randolph-Macon  College  for  Women  were  also 
reviewed.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  plays  at  secondary 
schools,  particularly  at  Gloversville,  New  York,  High  School  in  1896, 
at  the  Schenectady  high  school  in  1910,  and  at  the  West  High  School, 
Rochester,  New  York,  in  1913. 

Mention  was  made  of  a  few  Latin  plays,  those  at  St.  Lawrence 
University,  New  York,  and  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  both  in 
1882,  the  Phormio  at  Harvard  in  1894,  the  four  plays  at  Smith  and 
the  Phormio  at  the  Glendale  Union  High  School,  CaHfornia.  In 
comparing  the  values  of  Greek  and  Latin  plays  for  high  school  uses, 
the  greater  emotional  and  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  Greek  were 
pointed  out.  The  last  half  of  the  paper  was  a  discussion  of  the  poeti- 
cal side  of  the  question.  The  subjects  taken  up  were  the  choosing 
and  training  of  the  cast,  rehearsals  which  must  continue  long  enough 
to  make  the  actor  feel  his  part ;  a  mere  mechanical  rendition  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effects  of  which  Greek  tragedy  is  capable 
even  at  the  hands  of  student  actors,  and  such  a  rendition  is  the  only 
one  possible  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  effort  to  recall  the  lines. 
The  question  of  costumes  and  scenery  were  also  discussed  at  length. 
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Commercial  Section. 

The  business  meeting  of  tlie  commercial  department  opened  at  9 
A.  M.,  Dr.  C.  M.  Thompson  of  University  of  lUinois,  presiding. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  permanent  committee  be 
composed  of  three  members,  one  member  to  be  elected  each  year. 
The  motion  was  carried.  The  then  permanent  committee  of  five 
members  was  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner:  Five  slips  of  pa- 
per were  prepared  on  one  of  which  was  written  "two  years"  and  on 
another  "one  year,"  the  remaining  three  being  left  blank.  The  draw- 
ing resulted  as  follows:  Mr.  Boyer  of  Chicago  Heights  was  re- 
tained for  one  year;  Miss  Van  Der  Veen  of  Joliet  was  retained  for 
two  years ;  Miss  Pryor  of  Bloomington  was  elected  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  for  three  years. 

The  business  meeting  was  adjourned. 

The  regular  meeting  was  opened,  Dean  Kinley  presiding. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  secretary  pro  tem  act  as  secre- 
tary of  the  regular  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Courses  for  high 
schools  was  submitted  by  Principal  T.  H.  Zeigler,  of  Riverside,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.    This  report  follows: 

A  Four  Years'  Course  in  Commercial  Subjects  for  Illinois  High  Schools. 
"A  year  ago  this  Section  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Ford,  DeKalb  Township  High  School,  Mr.  H.  L.  Karns,  Pana  Township  High 
School,  and  Principal  T.  H.  Ziegler,  Riverside,  a  committee  to  report  a  com- 
mercial curriculum  covering  four  years  of  high  school  work. 

"At  the  outset  may  I   remark  that  your  committee  have  practically  agreed 
upon  the  following  points : 

1.  That  such  a  curriculum  should  be  broad  and  liberal,  giving  to  one  who 
pursues  it  definite  and  rigid  training  and  equipment  for  business  life. 

2.  That  the  cultural  side  of  such  a  high  school  curriculum  should  not  be 
neglected. 

3.  The  individual  who  takes  this  curriculum  should  not  find  himself  edu- 
<;ated  out  of  the  society  in  which  he  will  live. 

4.  That  certain  fundamentals  should  in  the  main  be  required,  giving  at 
the  same  time  several  elective  subjects  in  each  year's  work. 

5.  That  whatever  curriculum  might  be  suggested  there  would  naturally  be 
some  ihings  not  suited  to  the  specific  community  needs  of  any  high  school, 
but  that  adjustments  must  be  made. 

"At  this  point  it  is  pertinent  to  state  that  a  curriculum  such  as  we  here 
attempt  to  outline  should  be  weighed  by  two  standards :  First — will  it  equip  the 
boy  or  girl  who  pursues  it  to  the  end  to  better  perform  his  part  in  the  social 
and  economic  life  in  which  he  finds  himself  so  that  he  will  be  a  helpful  member 
of  the  state?  and,  second — will  it  equip  him  for  business  life?  Another  consid- 
eration should  be  mentioned.  Not  infrequently  it  occurs  that  a  pupil  beginning 
the  commercial  courses  finds  after  a  j'ear  or  two  that  he  wishes  to  enter  col- 
lege.    Therefore,  until  the  colleges  and  universities  will  give  us  credit  for  all 
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commercial  subjects  we  must  attempt,  at  least,  to  carry  water  upon  both 
shoulders  and  not  stray  too  far  from  their  requirements,  at  least  in  the  first 
two  years, 

"An  examination  of  the  course  as  submitted  by  your  committee  may  well 
«ngage  our  attention  at  this  point: 

Tentative    Schedule    of    Studies, 

High  School  Commercial  Course. 

First  Year. 


English  and  Composition. 
Penmanship  and  Spelling. 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 
(Select  one) 
Physiography 
Physiology  one-half  year. 
Algebra. 
Drawing. 

English  and  Business  Forms. 
Penmanship  and  Spelling. 

(Select  two) 
Elementary  Bookkeeping. 
Commercial  Geography. 
Am.  History  and  Civics. 


English. 
Salesmanship. 

(Select  two) 
Chemistry. 
Modern  Language. 
History,  Commercial. 
Stenography  and  Typewriting. 
Advanced  Bookkeeping. 
Economics. 


Second  Year, 


Third  Year. 


English  and  Business. 
Penmanship  and  Spelling. 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 
(Select  one) 
Physiography 
Physiology  one-half  year. 
Algebra. 
Drawing. 

English  and  Letter  Writing. 
Penmanship  and  Spelling. 

(Select  two) 
Advanced  Bookkeeping. 
Commercial  Geography. 
Am.  History  and  Civics. 


English. 

Salesmanship  and  Advertising. 

(Select  two) 
Chemistry. 
Modern  Language. 
Historj-,  Industrial. 
Stenography  and  Typewriting. 
Advanced  Bookkeeping. 


English. 

(Select  three) 
Accounting  and  Practice. 
Stenography  and  Typewriting. 
Office  Training. 
Physics. 


Fourth  Year. 

English. 

(Select  three) 
Cash  Account,  and  Buying. 
Stenography  and  Typewriting. 
Commercial  Law. 
Business  Organization. 
Pliysics. 
"The  general  plan  of  the  curriculum  is  to  give  in  each  year  one  or  more 
subjects  which  your  committee  tliought  more  important  in  a  commercial  train- 
ing and  then  a  further  list  of  subjects  from  which  selection  might  be  made.   As 
to  the  individaul  subjects  in  the  curriculum  as  offered, — in  the  first  year  Physi- 
ology may  be  taken  for  one-half  year,  either  semester. 

"In  general  the  term  'English'  appears.  The  intention  here  is  to  leave 
the  matter  of  indicaing  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  course  for  that  particular 
year  with  the  administration  of  the  high  school  giving  the  work.  This  is  done 
for  several  reasons,  mainly,  however,  to  make  it  as  flexible  as  possible  and  in 
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this  way  to  give  some  literature,  composition,  or  have  the  work  take  a  com- 
mercial turn.  Quite  the  same  may  be  said  of  'History.'  In  this  connection 
commercial  and  industrial  history  with  a  view  to  presenting  a  continued  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  commerce  and  industry.  These  subjects  will  like- 
wise have  their  broadening  and  cultural  value  in  the  general  information  and 
broader  intelligence  they  promote. 

"Modern  Language  is  placed  in  the  third  year,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  given  in  the  second  year,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  for  three 
years  of  language.  In  justification  of  this  permit  me  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  a  knowledge  of  Spanish,  for  instance,  will  in  the  not  distant  future,, 
be  a  valuable  asset  in  the  business  world.  With  the  increased  trade  with  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  States  which  is  certain  to  follow  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  commercial  interests  will  require  men  with  a  knowledge  of  this 
language  among  their  employees. 

"The  question  of  whether  or  not  to  give  physiography  if  commercial  is 
given.  One  year  or  one-half  year  to  commercial  geography.  Elementary 
bookkeeping  in  second  year  to  be  followed  by  more.  Opportunity  at  this  point 
for  stenography  and  typewriting  course — rather  than  a  course  in  bookkeeping. 
American  History  and  Civics  in  second  year — might  readily  be  placed  later  in 
the  program.  Value  and  need  of  course  in  history  and  civics  in  the  develop- 
ment of  citizenship.  This  is  of  first  importance — schools  to  turn  out  good  citi- 
zens. Pertinent  to  many  industrial  problems.  Importance  of  economics,  perti- 
nent also  to  many  industrial  problems  pressing  for  solution  now  and  in  the- 
near  future. 

"In  this  connection  a  college  freshman's  experience  with  purely  cultural 
vs.  more  general  preparation.  Fourth  year  generally  more  of  close  application 
to  business — preparing  for  taking  office  positions.  Your  committee  feel  that  ia 
presenting  this  course  something  may  be  said  with  reference  to  a  two  year 
course.  In  general  this  suggestion :  In  small  high  schools  this  full  curriculum 
cannot  be  given;  the  more  purely  and  essentially  commercial  subjects  may  be 
given. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Principal  William  Wallis  of 
Bloomington.     The  following  points  were  emphasized : 

1.  Miserable  teaching  is  largely  responsible  for  some  of  our 
commercial  product. 

2.  Much  of  the  criticism  of  commercial  courses  from  business 
men  is  deserved.  All  employees  cannot  be  successful  any  more  than- 
all  employers. 

3.  The  success  or  failure  of  a  pupil  cannot  be  measured  alto- 
gether by  the  work  the  pupil  does  in  school. 

4.  Vocational  training  has  taken  an  important  place  in  peda- 
gogical discussion  contrary  to  statements  of  "commercial  colleges." 

5.  The  statement  in  "the  Budget,"  a  commercial  paper,  that  the 
regular  high  school  English  courses  are  not  practical  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint  cannot  be  taken  as  reliable.  A  good  vocabulary  iri 
general  reporting,  for  instance,  is  necessary  and  there  is  no  better 
place  to  get  it  than  in  the  regular  English  classes.  If  so  called  "Busi- 
ness English"  is  needed  a  special  course  might  be  added. 
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6.  Shorthand  properly  taught  will  afford  as  much  mental  disci- 
pline as  algebra.  Typewriting  should  be  treated  as  a  laboratory 
course,  and  should  be  given  double  periods. 

7.  Modern  language  could  well  be  governed  by  local  conditions. 
Algebra  and  geometry  might  be  substituted  for  modern  language. 

8.  One  semester  is  sufficient  for  commercial  geography  if  it  is 
taught  exclusively  from  any  of  the  texts  now  offered  on  the  subject. 

9.  Commercial  arithmetic  might  be  either  a  semester's  or  a 
year's  course — depending  on  conditions  in  the  school. 

10.  Although  a  two  years'  commercial  course  is  in  a  way,  un- 
satisfactory, we  owe  it  to  the  community  to  offer  it.  Such  a  course 
would  include  English  and  all  those  subjects  truly  commercial. 

The  meeting  was  then  open  to  general  discussion. 

Miss  Wolf,  of  Paris,  expressed  her  approval  of  the  discussion 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  years'  course. 

Miss  Pryor,  of  Bloomington,  prefers  a  two  years'  course,  even 
tliough  a  sort  of  a  makeshift,  to  the  so-called  "Business  College" 
course  of  six  months  which  the  student  would  otherwise  be  likely  to 
take. 

Mr.  Frohardt,  of  Granite  City,  added  that  a  student  enrolled  in 
the  two  years'  course  could  change  to  that  of  four  years,  and  finish  it 
successfully,  although  review  practice  in  bookkeeping,  typewriting 
and  shorthand  might  be  necessary. 

Miss  Van  Der  Veen,  of  Joliet,  suggested  that  special  adjust- 
ments might  be  made  for  short  term  pupils.  In  this  case  there  would 
be  no  need  of  offering  a  two  year  course. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Hilling,  of  Peoria,  was  called  upon  to  preside.  Dean 
Kinley  made  the  following  remarks : 

The  fact  that  the  discussion  had  taken  such  a  general  turn,  he 
said,  was  significant.  We  don't  as  yet  know  just  what  we  want.  The 
business  men  through  their  letters  and  their  attitude  have  shown 
themselves  uncertain  as  to  what  they  want.  While  we  should  keep  in 
connection  with  the  business  men  we  should  not  be  depressed  by  their 
criticisms.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  the  modern  notion  of  "business 
English."  English  is  a  matter  of  judgment  in  application.  Culture  is 
not  general, — it  must  be  specific.  The  teacher  has  much  more  to  do 
with  culture  than  the  subject.  We  should  teach  our  bookkeeping  as 
if  we  were  building  up  a  "philosophy  of  life"  upon  it.  The  two  year 
course  should  be  built  around  technic,  the  four  year  course  around  the 
principles  of  industrial  and  economic  organization.  Economics 
therefore  should  be  included  in  the  four  year  course  in  the  second 
year.     Since  accountancy  is  merely  a  statistical  method  of  tabulating 
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financial  organization,  the  student  should  be  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  organization  before  learning  the  method  of  tabulation.  In 
regard  to  salesmanship — the  dean  hasn't  been  able  to  find  a  competent 
teacher  of  this  branch. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dean  Kinley.    Mr.  Ziegler  was 
called  upon  to  preside  in  the  place  of  the  dean. 

Mr.  Hilling,  of  Peoria,  read  a  paper  on  the  organization  of  short- 
hand and  typewriting  with  the  view  of  receiving  college  credit.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  substance  of  this  paper : 

"A  proposed  basis  for  granting  University  entrance  credit  for  high  school 
work  done  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

I.  What  is  the  goal? 

II.  What  shall  be  the  preparation? 

III.  What  shall  be  the  instruction? 

IV.  What  shall  be  the  course? 

The  small  boy  can  propound  questions  which  baffle  wise  and  learned  men. 
The  above  questions  arose  easily  and  naturally,  but  it  is  with  fear  and  trembling 
that  I  attempt  their  solution.  That  we  need  a  basis  for  standardization,  there 
is  no  doubt.  We  have  all  labored  as  best  we  may  to  solve  this  problem  along 
the  lines  of  local  conditions  and  standards.  In  every  community  there  has 
arisen,  during  the  last  decade,  a  great  demand  for  trained  office  assistants,  and 
private  secretaries  of  a  type  such  as  the  business  colleges  did  not  and  could 
not  supply.  The  product  of  these  institutions  lacked  an  educational  foundation 
which  made  of  their  students  mere  automatons. 

"Again  the  public  demanded  that  the  boys  and  girls  should  receive  such 
training  as  they  needed  for  this  service  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Our  high 
schools  were  preparing  them  for  college,  but  not  for  actual  service.  The  modern 
business  man  had  no  time  to  take  the  high  school  graduate  and  train  him  for 
his  particular  needs.  He  must  have  ready  made  assistants,  who  could  think  and 
act — who  had  some  initiative  and  business  sense.  Hence  the  school  men  and 
school  authorities  sought  to  supply  this  demand  through  our  commercial  curricu- 
lums  in  high  schools.  Like  all  innovations,  there  were  no  standards,  and  no 
trained  specialists  to  take  up  this  great  work.  Undaunted,  however,  the  school 
men  have  studied  and  labored  strenuously  to  meet  the  demands  and  each  one 
has  endeavored  to  shape  this  cirriculum  so  that  the  local  conditions  might  be 
subserved.  The  development  has  been  marvelous  and  our  standards  have  been 
of  such  a  character  that  four  of  the  commercial  subjects,  have  been  accredited 
and  the  units  defined.  And  now  we  are  knocking  at  the  University  door  desiring 
a  standard  for  admission  for  work  done  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

The  Aim 

"Shall  the  aim  be  merely  to  gain  that  degree  of  efficiency  to  pass  the 
required  grades  for  graduation  from  high  school,  and  for  matriculation  in  the 
University?  ^  Or,  shall  these  boys  and  girls  be  capable  of  making  their  high 
school  training  a  means  to  an  end  for  advancing  their  education,  or  entering 
the  active  field   of  service   as   a  vocation f     Are   they  to  be  trained  as   mere 
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machines  who  can  perform  only  certain  well  regulated  routine  service?  Or. 
are  they  to  be  wide  awake,  resourceful  and  efficient — the  product  of  a  well 
balanced  curriculum? 

The  Preparation 

"There  has  been  a  prevailing  opinion  among  parents  and  their  children 
that  the  Commercial  curriculum  was  an  easy  way  out.  To  it  have  flocked  the 
drones,  would-be's,  and  flunks  of  other  curricula.  The  terms  shorthand — 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  etc.,  seem  to  be  alluring,  and  visions  of  a  primrose 
path  to  success  and  affluence  flit  before  them.  To  all  such,  the  Commercial 
curriculum  of  the  proper  type  has  proven  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  technic- 
alities of  accounting  and  intricacies  of  shorthand  prove  their  undoing. 

"No  student  should  be  admitted  to  the  Commercial  curriculum  who  is 
unskilled  in  elimentary  training  and  not  willing  to  continue  a  study  of  language 
and  kindred  subjects  or  gain  that  keen  perception  and  broader  view  derived 
from  the  study  of  literature,  history  and  science.  Shorthand  and  typewriting 
are  not  sufficient  unto  themselves.  Are  they  not  rather  a  means  of  a  more 
rapid  and  skillful  expression  and  communication,  supplemented  and  supported 
by  a  thorough  academic  training — a  means  born  of  the  necessity  of  a  more 
advanced  and  progressive  civilization?  It  is  not  possible  for  the  shorthand 
vocabulary  to  be  greater  than  the  language.  A  lack  of  preparation  in  orthog- 
raph}%  grammar  and  rhetoric  will  handicap   any  great  progress. 

"It  has  been  advocated  that  'no  great  skill  is  required  to  run  a  typewriter' — 
quoting  the  vernacular.  Yes,  we  have  observed  those  who  'run'  a  machine  with 
one  finger  and  a  thumb — picking  out,  laboriously,  the  characters  and  stopping 
to  read  every  line  to  see  if  it  is  correct.  Must  the  typist  be  bound  to  his 
machine  as  a  galley  slave — eyes  upon  the  key  board,  slowly  thinking  out  the 
manipulation — a  monodigit  operator?  Or,  shall  his  training  be  such  that  his 
machine  becomes  a  part  of  himself — the  manipulation  automatic,  the  key  board 
as  familiar  to  him  as  the  key  board  on  a  piano  is  to  the  musician — whose 
mind  is  as  free  to  dwell  upon  the  expression  and  composition  as  the  accom- 
plished musician  sits  oblivious  to  the  instrument  and  revels  in  the  theme  and 
rythm  of  his  music? 

The  Instruction 

"Here  too  we  have  a  problem — a  problem  of  vital  importance.  It  is  well 
enough  to  outline  a  course  and  set  up  standards  of  attainment,  but  there  must 
be  those  who  are  qualified  to  train  the  students  to  the  point  of  efficiency.  That 
any  one  can  teach  the  Commercial  subjects  has  been  the  idea  of  certain  mis- 
guided folk.  A  generally  prevailing  notion  has  obtained  that  the  teacher  of 
'sawbucks  and  pothooks',  need  have  no  special  qualifications  beyond  an  ability 
to  transcribe  her  own  notes  before  they  get  cold. 

"Those  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  business  world  and  know  the 
demands  made  upon  the  product  of  our  school,  realize  that  the  teacher  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting  must  be  possessed  of  a  training  second  to  none  plus 
a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  her  subjects  and  a  generous  supply  of  good 
business  sense.  The  shorthand  teacher  must  guide  her  pupils  through  the 
theory — teach  the  principles  so  thoroughly  that  as  the  students  advance  into 
the  intricacies  of  the  subject  they  learn  to  think  in  the  art  of    shorthand — their 
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thoughts  are  formed  not  into  words  and  sentences  of  the  language  but  into 
shorthand  outlines. 

"Typewriting  requires  no  less  skill  and  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Competition  in  the  marts  of  the  world  is  so  keen  that  the  business  man  real- 
izes that  much  of  his  success  depends  upon  his  daily  communications.  They 
must  be  couched  in  the  most  perfect  language,  stripped  of  all  verbiage  and  pre- 
pared for  transmission  in  a  faultless  manner.  In  no  other  branch  of  the  high 
school  curriculum  do  the  results  of  a  teacher's  labors  appear  in  so  direct  and 
tangible  a  form.  Her  students  are  the  living  epitome  of  her  services.  Water 
rises  no  higher  than  its  source — 'as  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  pupil.'  She  should 
be  expert  in  receiving  and  giving  dictation  as  well  as  a  perfect  typist.  No 
greater  legacy  might  be  bequeathed  to  her  than  to  say  that — She  hath  given 
of  her  life  that  the  pulse  of  the  world  might  beat  with  a  new  vigor. 

"The  teaching  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  is  as  truly  cultural  as  it  is 
vocational,  if  taught  by  a  well  trained  teacher.  There  is  a  mental  growth  in  the 
study  of  these  subjects  equal  to  that  derived  from  any  course.  There  must  be 
that  concentration,  close  application,  and  self  control  which  spells  efficiency  and 
success. 

"Shorthand  is  based  upon  a  language.  Its  teaching  involves  the  basic 
principles  of  a  language.  Without  a  training  in  phonics,  grammar,  and  com- 
position of  the  accompanying  language,  such  as  English,  German,  or  French, 
or  any  other  modern  language,  shorthand  is  incomplete  and  not  worthy  of 
credit  on  a  par  with  these  languages.  Only  the  proper  recognition  of  this 
parallel  work  can  give  the  best  training  in  Shorthand.  For  Shorthand  has  no 
rules  of  speech  separate  from  the  accompanying  language.  Shorthand  back 
to  English  is  another  and  most  important  factor  in  Stenography.  To  write 
shorthand  is   one  thing — to   transcribe   accurately  is   another. 

"The  art  of  shorthand  writing  requires  such  fineness  of  touch,  close  at- 
tention to  detail  and  skill  in  execution,  that  when  once  well  executed  transcrip- 
tion becomes  an  easy  matter.  It  is  apparent  that  the  more  perfect  the  outline 
the  easier  becomes  the  transcription.  It  leaves  the  operator  free  to  give  his 
attention  to  the  reproduction  as  to  form,  neatness,  and  general  character  of  his 
work. 

"Typewriting  involves  three  principles  : 

I.  A  perfect  understanding  of  the  component  parts  of  the  machine. 

II.  Skill  in  adjusting  and  manipulation. 

III.  A    thorough    knowledge    of    the    keyboard. 

The  operator  must  know  his  machine  in  detail  as  thoroughly  as  an  engineer 
knows  his  engine.  His  trained  ear  and  touch  must  be  as  acute  as  that  of  the 
physician,  to  diagnose  disorder,  and  as  ready  to  prescribe  and  correct. 

"Skill  in  adjustment  and  manipulation  is  a  large  factor  in  obtaining  speed 
in  operation.  I  have  previously  mentioned  to  what  degree  the  operator 
should  familiarize  himself  with  the  keyboard.  That  course  in  Stenography 
which  does  not  include  'Touch  Typewriting'  should  not  receive  any  considera- 
tion in  determining  standards  for  University  entrance  credit.  Nor  should 
students  be  awarded  diplomas  from  high  schools  as  fit  candidates  for  commer- 
cial service,  who  are  not  touch  operators.  Anything  short  of  such  skill  means 
inefficiency  and  a  waste  of   education. 

"That  the  University  has  been  slow  to  recognize  the  work  done  in  short- 
hand and  typewriting  in   our  high   schools   is  not   surprising   to   those   familiar 
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with  the  general  character  of  work  done,  poor  instruction,  time  devoted  to  it, 
and  the  junk  shop  equipment  in  some  quarters.  Only  the  latest  models  of 
standard  make  machines,  with  universal  keyboard  should  find  a  place  in  our 
equipment, — if  these  cannot  be  secured  then  eliminate  this  feature  of  the  com- 
mercial course.    Let  our  motto  be  'the  best  in  the  market  or  none  at  all.' 

"These  facts  as  theory  may  sound  alright,  perhaps,  but  permit  me  to 
outline  a  course  of  study  in  stenography  based  upon  these  ideals.  The  short- 
hand and  typewriting  courses  should  consist  of  two  and  one-half  years;  thirty- 
six  weeks  to  the  year,  and  five  periods  a  week  of  forty  minutes  each  with  an 
hour's  preparation.  The  first  year  to  be  devoted  to  the  theory  of  shorthand ; 
shorthand  penmanship  with  crayon,  pencil  and  pen ;  and  the  dictation  of  simple 
sentences.  The  second  year,  dictation  and  speed  practice  and  composition  in 
shorthand.  The  last  semester  of  the  Senior  year  to  be  devoted  to  dictation 
and  speed  practice  along  the  varied  lines  of  business  activities,  the  taking 
of  lectures,  sermons,  and  court  reporting,  etc. 

"As  to  the  standards  of  efficiency,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  consider 
anything  short  of  the  standards  set  up  by  the  Civil  Service  Rules  for  examin- 
ations. In  shorthand  Civil  Service  examinations,  dictation  is  given  at  80,  100, 
120  and  140  words  a  minute.  Each  article  dictated  is  250  words  in  length  and 
consists  of  a  portion  of  an  address  made  either  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  in  the  Senate.  (Each  candidate  is  permitted  to  take  all  the  dictations, 
and  select  any  one  he  desires  for  transcribing.)  Two  marks,  one  for  speed, 
and  one  for  accuracy,  are  given,  and  are  combined  to  obtain  the  average.  The 
marks  for  speed  are  graded  as  follows :  70  for  the  80  word  a  minute,  80  for 
the  100  words  a  minute,  90  for  the  120  word,  and  100  for  the  140.  A  mark 
of  100  is  given  for  accuracy,  and  from  this  three  are  deducted  for  each  error." 

Mr.  Ford  was  called  upon  to  preside  in  place  of  Mr.  Ziegler. 
Mr.  Dewhirst,  of  Galesburg,  opened  the  general  discussion. 

The  following  points  were  made: 

1.  The  first  foe  that  commercial  subjects  meet  is  the  school  man. 
The  course  that  he  prescribed  is  based  upon  what  he  has  studied. 

2.  If  there  is  any  chance  that  a  student  go  to  college  he  is  ad- 
vised above  all  things  not  to  take  up  the  commercial  course. 

3.  If  he  has  failed  in  other  studies  he  is  advised  to  take  up  the 
commercial  course. 

4.  Some  principals  merely  tolerate  the  commercial  course  rather 
than  trying  to  build  it  up. 

Miss  Wolf,  of  Paris,  said:  "the  subject  of  shorthand  is  not  taken 
■seriously  enough.  People  do  not  stop  to  think  that  it  is  impossible  to 
take  a  six  months'  course  in  stenography  and  obtain  a  good  position. 
The  principles  of  shorthand  cannot  be  properly  taught  in  that  length 
of  time.  Notes  should  be  so  written  that  they  can  be  read  easily  after  a 
year." 
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Mr.  Ford :  "How  much  credit  should  be  given  for  shorthand  and 
typewriting?" 

Mr.  Hilling:  "One  credit  for  each  should  be  given,  the  same  as 
in  any  other  study. 

Mr.  Carrier,  of  Urbana,  told  how  he  has  been  forced  to  oversee 
his  typewriting  laboratory  and  to  conduct  a  recitation  in  another  sub- 
ject at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  HilHng:  "This  is  just  the  thing  that  is  holding  our  students 
out  of  the  University." 

Dr.  Thompson,  of  University  of  Illinois:  "The  one  thing  that 
we  must  have  is  a  unit  of  measurement.  Mr.  Hollister  must  have  a 
unit  by  which  to  measure  this  work.  It  is  not  so  much  what  the  stu- 
dent has  studied  as  whether  or  not  the  course  has  taught  him  to 
think." 

Mr.  WilHams,  of  Derfield-Shields,  offered  the  following  motion: 
That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  propose  a  basis  on  which  college 
entrance  credit  might  be  allowed  for  shorthand  and  typewriting.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  carried.  The  committee  appointed  by 
Dean  Kinley  is  as  follows: 

A.  R.  Williams,  Highland  Park,  chairman; 

Grace  F.  King,  Evanston;  George  D.  Neilson,  La  Grange; 

H.  A.  Finney,  Clyde;  John  D.  Bragg,  Oak  Park. 


County  Superintendents'  and  Village  Principals'  Section. 

Met  in  Chapel,  University  Hall.  County  Superintendent  B.  C. 
Moore  presiding.  Announcements  and  suggestions  from  General 
Conference  Committee. 

1.  "Standing  and  Credits  of  Village  Schools"  was  discussed  by 
R.  C.  Moore,  Macoupin  County.  The  following  synopsis  was  pre- 
pared from  the  notes  of  the  speaker: 

The  status  of  the  village  schools  is  unsettled.  This  condition  is 
due  in  part  (a)  to  the  new  high  schol  tuition  law;  (b)  to  the  Court 
decision  and  pending  rehearing  on  the  high  school  district  law  of 
1911;  (c)  the  working  out  of  plans  for  unification  and  standardiza- 
tion. 

There  are  several  problems  presented.  First  is  that  of  the  pro- 
gram of  studies.  In  many  villages  too  many  subjects  are  being  at- 
tempted to  make  possible  standard  work.  Therefore,  the  work  lacks 
thoroughness.  There  is  lack  of  uniformity.  The  programs  of  dif- 
ferent schools  differ  too  widely.  The  work  in  grades  below  the  high 
school  often  lacks  in  thoroughness.     Too   frequently  the  school  is 
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"top-heavy."  Too  much  attention  is  given  to  high  school  work  at  the 
expense  of  the  elementary  school. 

A  second  problem  is  that  of  teachers.  The  number  is  usually  in- 
sufficient to  do  the  work  that  is  being  attempted.  The  teachers  are 
too  often  untrained,  or  mere  beginners  in  high  school  work.  Changes 
are  too  frequent.  Teachers  get  positions  in  larger  high  schools  as  soon 
as  they  develop  efficiency. 

Lack  of  equipment  is  a  third  problem.  There  is  lack  of  room,  in- 
sufficient library  facilities,  lack  of  apparatus  for  laboratory  work. 

Along  with  these  other  problems  are  unfavorable  social  and 
economic  problems.  With  the  tax-rate  up  to  the  limit  in  many  cases 
there  is  lack  of  funds.  There  is  also  opposition  to  school  expenses 
by  wealthy  and  influential  property  owners.  As  a  result  there  are 
many  low  assessments  and  much  tax-dodging. 

In  many  instances  there  is  a  lack  of  interest  in  schools.  The 
seeming  causes  are  (a)  lack  of  ambition  in  villages;  (b)  a  spirit  of 
self-satisfaction;  (c)  lack  of  recreation  that  is  elevating;  (d)  vari- 
ous demoralizing  influences,  such  as  frequenting  the  streets  by  young 
people  at  night ;  the  smoking  of  cigarettes ;  loafing  around  livery  sta- 
bles, pool  rooms,  picture  shows  and  restaurants. 

Ideas  of  education  are  antiquated.  Many  influential  older  citi- 
zens do  not  realize  the  changes  in  social  and  economic  conditions 
v^rhich  demand  a  corresponding  change  in  education. 

But  there  are  hopeful  signs  of  progress.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  better  high  schools  in  villages.  Teachers  are  improving 
through  attendance  at  state  schools,  especially  summer  sessions.  Two 
hundred  from  Macoupin  County  enrolled  at  Normal  in  one  year.  The 
teachers  are  doing  more  thorough  work  in  a  few  things,  and  are  de- 
veloping real  power  in  pupils. 

There  has  also  been  helpful  legislation.  The  high  school  district 
law  of  1911,  and  the  free  tuition  law  of  1913  are  especially  notable. 
High  School  Conferences,  working  out  plans  for  unification  and 
standardization  are  a  great  help.  The  improvements  recently  made  in 
Macoupin  County  is  a  good  illustration.  A  conference  was  held  in 
March,  1913.  The  result  is  a  standard  unified  course  of  study  for 
city  a-  d  village  schools.  Four  high  school  districts  were  organized 
under  the  1911  law.  The  Palmyra  high  school  changed  from  one  to 
three  teachers,  and  from  a  three  to  a  four  year  program.  The  Ship- 
man  high  school  changed  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  teachers,  and 
from  a  two  to  a  four-year  program.  The  Brighton  high  school 
changed  from  two  to  three  teachers,  and  from  a  three  to  a  four-year 
program.    Girard  high  school  added  a  third  teacher  and  standardized 
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the  four-year  program.  The  Benld  high  school  changed  from  one  to 
two  teachers.  Under  what  at  first  seemed  impossible  conditions  a 
new  building  was  provided. 

Discussion  by  E.  F.  Mitchel,  Brighton,  Illinois.  He  gave  a  synop- 
sis of  conditions  at  Brighton.  The  community  has  changed  from  one 
to  three  high  school  teachers  in  order  to  meet  requirements.  Lack  of 
funds  and  lack  of  community  spirit  detrimental  factors  and  patrons 
must  be  set  right  as  regards  these. 

2.  Vocational  Work  for  Village  Schools.  This  subject  was  pre- 
sented by  I.  A.  Madden,  of  Normal,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

"There  is  at  present  a  great  gulf  between  us  and  the  realization  of  all  the 
possibilities  of  vocational  education  in  our  country  and  village  schools.  This 
great  problem  seems  to  baffle  the  mind  of  man  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is 
unable  to  grasp  it  and  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  realization.  What  we  can  do 
with  vocational  education  is  only  a  dream,  but  the  history  of  the  race  tells  us 
that  where  there  is  a  dream  it  is  not  long  until  some  genius  appears  and  makes 
it  a  reality.  Let  us  hope  that  this  genius  soon  comes  and  brings  to  our 
schools  a  real  vocational  education  for  which  we  are  groping,  yet,  of  which 
we  have  realized  only  enough  to  make  us  clamor  for  all  that  is  in  store  for 
us ;  let  us  hope  that  within  the  near  future  our  desires  will  be  realized  in 
their  richest  and  fullest  sense. 

"It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  training  of  the  young  farmer  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  school,  where  he  must  obtain  knowledge  sufficient  to  solve  the 
problems  which  confront  him  in  his  career.  He  must  have  some  training  as 
a  chemist  that  he  may  better  understand  the  treatment  of  his  soils  or  any  other 
problems  which  deal  with  the  chemistry  of  the  farm ;  as  a  physicist  that  he  may 
better  understand  levers,  pulleys,  electricity,  capillarity  in  the  soil  and  hundreds 
of  other  problems  which  I  cannot  mention  here;  as  a  blacksmith  that  he  may 
better  shoe  his  horses  or  judge  the  work  of  his  blacksmith;  as  an  engineer 
that  he  may  survey  his  land  for  tile  drains,  fence  lines,  and  understand  the 
handling  of  concrete  and  other  building  materials ;  as  a  carpenter  that  he  may 
better  understand  the  construction  of  farm  buildings ;  as  a  doctor  of  veterin- 
ary medicine  that  he  may  better  understand  the  treatment  of  animal  diseases, 
or  at  least  the  detection  of  these  diseases ;  as  a  mechanic  that  he  may  better 
operate  and  keep  in  repair  the  complex  machines  of  the  farm;  as  an  accountant 
that  he  may  be  better  able  to  compute  the  profits  and  losses  of  the  farm;  and 
as  a  contract  attorney  that  he  may  better  understand  the  farm  papers  with  which 
he  has  to  deal  from  time  to  time.  All  this  and  much  more  that  I  have  not 
mentioned  must  be  learned  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  or  must  be  learned  at  a 
far  greater  cost  in  afterlife.  Some  of  the  things  of  the  above  field  can  be 
learned  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  school,  but  the  majority  of  parents 
seem  to  think  they  have  done  enough  for  the  boy  when  they  have  taught  him 
to  harness  the  horse  and  guide  the  plow. 

"Again  the  young  farmer  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  he  is  the  manager 
of  a  farm  to  learn  these  things,  for  this  is  the  time  of  his  life  when  every  dollar 
he  can  make  is  precious,  and  he  cannot  at  this  time  be  paying  for  information 
that  he  should  have  learned  as  a  boy.  Besides  paying  dear  for  his  experience 
the   world   pays  dear   for   its    food   because  the   farmer  is   not  on  to   his  job. 
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It  follows  then  that  the  school  if  it  will  train  an  intelligent  farmer  must 
impart  to  him  the  knowledge  of  the  fields  mentioned  above  and  all  others 
which  point  to  his  success,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  can  and  will  successfully 
meet  the  issues  of  his  later  life.  When  the  country  and  village  schools  have 
done  this  for  the  coming  farmer  they  will  have  eclipsed  all  the  vocational 
education  of  the  large  city  high  schools  with  all  their  cabinet  making,  metal 
turning,  wood  turning,  pattern  making,  forging,  moulding,  etc.  Agriculture  by 
its  very  nature  swallows  up  nearly  the  whole  field  of  manual  training  as  it 
exists  today,  and  I  could  not  separate  the  two  if  I  would.  Yet  in  this  paper  I 
shall  try  to  confine  my  thoughts  to  agriculture  as  much  as  possible  and  will 
only  break  over  into  the  other  field  where  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  point. 

"If  agriculture  is  to  live  and  hold  the  important  place  in  our  school  curri- 
culum that  it  should  hold,  there  must  be  such  an  improvement  in  the  content  of 
the  course  and  in  the  technique  of  presentation  that  we  would  not  know  it  a 
dozen  years  hence.  It  is  often  said  that  the  teacher  is  the  first  to  belittle  the 
work  that  has  been  done  and  wish  for  the  old  to  be  entirely  wiped  out  and  the 
new  which  is  worth  while  put  into  its  place.  Now  I  am  not  belittling  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  vocational  education  in  our  schools,  but  I  do 
wish  to  show  you  that  there  must  be  a  radical  change  in  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture or  in  time  it  will  be  turned  down  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools  because 
it  has  not  fulfilled  the  mission  for  which  it  was  created.  We  must  have  a  new 
iigriculture  in  our  public  schools.  An  agriculture  that  must  have  for  its  slogan 
the  perpetuity  of  nature's  greatest  gift  to  man — the  fertile  soil.  The  old 
farms  must  yield  up  to  the  husbandman  more  bounteous  crops  than  man  has 
yet  beheld  if  we  accomplish  the  mission  which  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
should  realize.  With  this  great  central  thought  in  mind  let  us  plan  our 
courses  in  agriculture  in  such  a  way  that  each  one  of  them  will  reflect  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end — the  maintenance  of  soil 
fertility,  and  the  feeding  of  the  multitude.  The  courses  in  agriculture  that 
we  offer  should  be  so  woven  together  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
pick  at  a  point  here  or  there  without  the  least  idea  as  to  where  it  would  lead 
us.  They  should  be  so  arranged  that  we  would  teach  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation  and  not  for  the  interest  of  the  boy  as  the  first  aim. 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  besetting  sins  in  this  line  of  work 
today  is  to  teach  about  the  thing  and  not  the  thing  itself.  We  often  put  text 
books  into  the  hands  of  our  pupils,  and  ask  them  to  be  able  to  recite  to  us 
a  mass  of  material  of  which  they  have  no  idea  as  to  its  meaning.  The  best 
teacher  in  the  land  could  use  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  craft,  and  yet  the  child 
would  remain  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  very  things  for  which  the  book  was 
written.  Some  of  the  subject  matter  in  our  text  books  in  agriculture  does 
contain  valuable  material  which  the  boy  can  get  from  the  book,  but  there  is 
so  much  material  that  can  only  be  gotten  by  the  laboratory  method  that  the 
little  that  can  be  obtained  by  class  room  method  seems  insignificant. 

"One  of  the  best  books  that  has  been  written  for  the  students  of  agricul- 
ture in  high  schools  was  put  on  the  market  last  summer.  It  is  a  book  dealing 
with  farm  animals.  As  I  have  stated  this  is  one  of  the  best  books  for  high 
school  work  that  I  have  seen,  yet  I  have  seen  it  as  a  foundation  for  some  of 
the  poorest  work  in  teaching  agriculture  that  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Not  long 
ago  I  visited  a  class  that  were  using  this  book  as  a  text.  They  were  studying 
swine,  and  spent  most  of  the  hour  discussing  the  various  merits  of  the  Essex 
and  Victoria  swine.     The  points   so  far  as  the  book  was  concerned  were  cov- 
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ered  with  great  exactness,  yet  I  would  risk  the  assertion  that  not  one  of  the 
boys  in  that  class  would  know  an  Essex  or  a  Victoria  hog  if  he  should  see 
one  on  his  way  home  from  school.  The  pupils  knew  the  color  of  the  breeds 
studied,  but  they  had  not  the  least  idea  as  to  the  differences  in  these  hogs  and 
others  of  the  breeds.  It  is  true  that  they  had  studied  the  differences  in  the 
book,  but  they  had  not  learned  to  couple  the  ideas  of  the  real  hog  with  the  book 
hog,  and  the  book  hog  with  the  real  hog.  If  this  teacher  had  spent  the  time 
that  was  spent  in  teaching  about  hogs  that  are  rarely  seen  in  Illinois,  in  dis- 
cussing the  hogs  that  were  actually  where  the  boys  could  see  them  his  work 
would  have  counted  for  much  more  in  the  end.  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
the  boy  to  know  much  about  one  breed  of  hogs  that  are  common  to  the  com- 
munity than  to  know  a  little  of  the  history  and  markings  of  many  breeds 
that  are  not  known  in  the  state?  This  is  but  one  example  of  the  misuses  of 
the  few  good  text  books  in  agriculture.  The  author  of  this  book  could  not 
write  a  special  book  for  every  state  on  the  continent  but  when  he  left  it  to 
the  teacher  to  pick  from  his  text  the  things  that  were  of  vital  importance  to  the 
boys  in  his  class  he  failed  to  do  it.  This  our  teachers  of  agriculture  must 
learn  to  do  if  they  are  to  teach  with  success.  In  fact  I  believe  that  with 
the  preparation  which  most  of  our  country  teachers  have  it  is  dangerous  to 
put  the  texts  in  agriculture  which  are  on  the  market  today  in  their  hands. 
They  are  almost  as  apt  to  teach  the  wrong  thing  as  the  right  thing  and  the 
mistakes  they  make  are  apt  to  be  reflected  in  the  boy  and  also  in  the  standing  of 
the  teacher  in  the  community. 

"This  discussion  of  the  previous  point  raises  the  question  as  to  the  merits 
of  some  of  our  present  texts  in  agriculture.  I  can  tell  you  with  a  clear  con- 
science from  the  experience  that  I  have  had  with  these  texts  that  they  are  all 
wrong.  It  is  tragic  to  think  that  we  can  find  sufficient  space  in  three  or  four 
hundred  pages  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  agriculture  and  cover  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  boy  will  know  a  little  something  of  every  phase  of  the  question 
and  be  thereby  fitted  for  a  more  profitable  career.  The  market  is  flooded 
with  these  books,  and  a  new  one  is  off  the  press  every  few  days.  We  read  them, 
they  sound  well  to  most  of  us  because  we  read  between  the  lines  our  own 
experiences,  but  we  fail  to  consider  that  most  of  our  teachers  and  none  of 
the  boys  in  the  class  have  had  these  experiences.  We  adopt  these  texts  in  our 
schools,  and  ask  the  poor  unsuspecting  teachers  to  do  the  best  they  can  with 
them.  The  press  is  stimulated  by  this  ready  sale,  and  more  of  the  same  kind 
are  thrown  onto  the  market  for  us  to  accept.  Fellow  teachers,  it  is  put  up 
to  us  to  protest  against  these  books  if  they  are  to  be  eliminated  from  our  schools, 
and  it  is  up  to  us  to  insist  on  something  worth  while  being  substituted  in  their 
place.  What  will  these  substitutes  be?  It  is  only  a  guess  on  my  part,  for  it 
is  hard  to  foretell  the  trend  of  human  affairs,  but  as  I  see  it,  in  the  future 
the  great  field  of  agriculture  will  be  split  into  its  many  subdivisions,  and  each 
of  these  subdivisions  will  be  treated  in  a  separate  text  book,  and  in  sep- 
arate series  of  lessons  and  laboratory  exercises,  just  as  we  treat  the  separate 
phases  in  arithmetic  as  percentage,  mensuration,  etc.,  or  as  we  treat  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  geography,  history,  or  in  fact  any  subject  which  has  been 
in  the  curriculum  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  organized.  There  will  be 
needed  more  than  a  specialized  set  of  texts  as  I  have  suggested.  There  must 
be  laboratory  guides,  and  special  instructions  to  teachers  as  to  the  conducting 
of  these  exercises  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field.  These  points  cannot  be 
made  in  the  texts,  and   it  will  be  a   long  time  before  many  of   our   teachers 
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will  have  the  initiative  to  work  these  things  out  for  themselves,  or  even  the 
necessary  preparation  to  suggest  them.  I  believe  the  specialized  texts  are 
coming.  They  have  been  in  our  colleges  for  some  time,  and  some  have 
recently  found  their  way  into  the  high  schools  where  they  have  met  with  great 
favor;  but  our  high  school  courses  are  still  badly  in  need  of  texts  that  will 
suit  the  work  of  the  high  school,  and  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  school 
and  the  home. 

"The  proposition  of  securing  teachers  to  handle  these  texts  when  they 
do  come  is  the  most  difficult  problem  which  presents  itself  today.  In  fact  it 
is  so  large  a  problem  that  some  county  superintendents  have  given  up  in  des- 
pair and  have  gone  back  to  the  three  R's  where  they  are  more  safe  than  they 
would  be  if  they  attempted  to  recommend  teachers  that  could  teach  agricul- 
ture. I  wish  it  could  be  my  privilege  to  suggest  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty 
that  would  really  lead  out,  but  I  can  only  suggest  what  has  come  to  me ;  and 
I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  I  am  on  the  right  road.  In  the  first  place  the 
problem  of  the  training  of  teachers  might  be  handled  by  the  institute  method, 
but  this  would  involve  more  than  one  institute  each  year.  In  fact  with  the 
present  corps  of  teachers  that  most  of  you  have  to  deal  with  an  institute  once 
a  week  would  not  be  too  much.  At  these  institutes  the  teachers  would  be 
able  to  get  the  work  outlined  for  the  week,  and  the  subject  matter  so  well 
in  hand  that  they  should  be  able  to  present  the  work  in  an  acceptable  manner  at 
least.  The  institute  instructor  could  take  precautions  that  only  work  that  could 
be  adapted  to  that  special  district  should  be  outlined  for  lessons,  otherwise 
the  work,  though  well  planned  and  well  in  hand,  would  end  in  chaos.  The 
weekly  institute  idea  will  hardly  meet  favor  in  most  counties  on  account  of 
getting  the  teachers  together  at  the  end  of  each  week.  Monthly  institutes 
would  help  a  great  deal  if  nothing  better  could  be  had. 

"There  is  another  difficulty  which  I  suppose  has  suggested  itself  to  most 
of  our  county  superintendents  who  have  tried  to  introduce  agriculture  into 
the  schools,  i.  e.,  the  matter  of  time  with  the  teacher.  With  the  load  that  the 
teachers  in  the  country  and  village  schools  are  bearing  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  add  more  to  their  burden,  and  much  less  ask  them  to  make  a  success 
of  a  new  subject  added  to  the  curriculum.  How  then  shall  we  solve  the  prob- 
lem? It  has  occured  to  me  that  if  agriculture  is  worth  while  in  our  schools 
it  is  worth  while  to  do  it  right.  Why  include  in  our  curriculum  the  word  agricul- 
ture, and  yet  teach  something  which  does  not  begin  to  solve  the  problem.  If 
agriculture  is  worth  while  in  our  schools  it  is  up  to  us  to  spend  the  money  neces- 
sary to  make  it  a  success.  In  a  number  of  our  more  progressive  counties  today 
we  are  paying  men  from  $2,500  to  $5,000  to  try  to  teach  the  hard  headed 
farmer  to  mend  his  way  and  raise  better  crops.  If  we  are  willing  to  spend 
this  amount  of  money  to  break  up  the  habits  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  why  can 
we  not  spend  a  similiar  amount  in  educating  the  farmers  of  tomorrow,  the 
boys  of  today  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  learn?  Have  we  not  confidence 
enough  in  our  boys  to  invest  this  much  money  in  them,  or  are  they  such  an 
uncertain  quantity  that  they  must  make  something  of  themselves  before  we 
will  risk  money  in  aiding  them?  Why  not  have  a  county  expert  for  the  farm- 
ers of  tomorrow,  as  well  as  one  for  the  farmers  of  today?  Or  if  one  will  not 
answer  in  some  of  our  larger  counties  then  two  or  three?  Let  them  be  assistants 
to  the  county  superintendents,  and  let  them  spend  their  time  in  the  country  and 
village  schools  directing  the  vocational  work,  and  especially  the  agriculture  work 
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for  which  they  should  be  especially  fitted.  I  believe  that  this  money  spent 
on  the  farmer  of  tomorrow  will  eventually  return  a  far  greater  profit  than 
double  the  amount  spent  on  the  farmer  of  today  who  refuses  every  offer  for 
advancement  that  is  brought  to  his  door.  I  know  that  the  county  experts 
are  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good,  but  I  also  believe  that  county  experts  for 
our  schools  could  do  more  good.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  Cook  County  is  the 
only  county  that  has  atempted  anything  along  this  line,  and  the  men  they  have 
appointed  are  not  strictly  agriculture  experts  nor  do  they  devote  all  their  time 
to  this  line  of  work.  We  need  in  our  schools  the  most  able  agricultural  teachers 
that  the  land  affords.  We  will  have  to  pay  them  liberal  salaries ;  but  remember 
we  have  promised  to  educate  the  young  farmer,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  nation 
will  not  permit  that  we  do  only  a  half  way  piece  of  work.  These  men  would 
have  considerable  difficulty  in  visiting  each  school  often  enough  to  be  of  any 
real  service  in  conducting  classes  in  agriculture,  but  their  chief  mission  would 
be  to  outline  and  organize  the  work  for  the  teacher,  put  her  in  touch  with  the 
real  problems  of  the  hour,  and  direct  her  to  the  places  in  the  community 
where  things  of  interest  are  available.  This  would  relieve  the  strain  and  worry 
that  would  be  heaped  upon  the  teacher  by  the  addition  of  another  course  to 
the  many  she  is  already  teaching. 

"I  believe  that  a  plan  such  as  I  have  suggested  is  a  feasable  one,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  clamor  for  vocational  education  until  it  commences 
to  mean  dollars  and  cents  and  then  abandon  the  whole  project  or  so  cripple 
it  by  lack  of  funds  that  it  can  never  accomplish  its  mission.  Now  I  do  not 
claim  that  I  have  suggested  the  only  solution  to  this  problem,  but  something 
must  be  done  to  help  the  teacher  to  handle  this  work,  for  it  is  a  burden  she  will 
not  be  prepared  to  bear  as  long  as  country  schools  are  organized  as  at  present. 
A  number  of  our  teachers  today  are  prepared  to  do  something  with  the  subject 
of  nature  study,  but  when  you  get  over  into  the  subject  of  corn  breeding  plots, 
judging  farm  animals,  and  fertilizing  soils  of  various  compositions  they  are 
completely  lost.  Just  as  soon  as  they  step  into  the  vocational  work  and  offer 
something  of  interest  to  the  boys  they  step  into  something  of  which  they  know 
nothing.  To  illustrate  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  young  man  who  had  studied 
some  nature  study,  and  had  taken  a  small  lot  on  the  school  farm  to  demonstrate 
his  ability  as  a  grower  of  corn.  One  evening  in  June  he  escorted  his  wife 
out  to  the  prize  plot  to  show  her  his  handiwork.  After  she  had  looked  over 
carefully  and  complimented  him  on  his  skill  she  asked  why  the  strip  of  ground 
was  left  vacant  at  one  side  of  the  field.  He  answered  that  he  had  learned  that 
the  west  row  of  corn  was  never  pollinated  well  so  he  had  decided  to  get  ahead 
of  nature  and  had  refused  to  plant  the  west  row.  Let  us  hope  that  our  blun- 
ders of  the  same  nature  will  not  be  told  to  the  best  friends  of  our  wives.  All 
this  was  done  by  a  capable  young  man  who  was  elected  to  a  fine  position, 
but  here  he  had  gotten  into  work  that  he  did  not  understand. 

"At  another  school  where  some  agriculture  was  being  taught  the  lady 
in  charge  of  the  work  in  agriculture  displayed  some  fertilizer  plots  where 
for  several  years  she  had  been  trying  to  demonstrate  the  effect  of  bone  meal 
when  applied  to  the  soil,  and  especially  with  regard  to  its  effect  on  the  yield 
of  corn.  At  the  end  of  a  number  of  years  the  yields  of  corn  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  bone  meal  had  not  affected  the  crop.  This  is  an  excellent  experiment 
when  carried  on  well,  but  in  this  case  two  fundamental  principles  of  scien- 
tific agriculture  had  been  disregarded  in  the  effort  to  prove  another.     In  the 
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first  place  the  crops  had  not  been  rotated,  and  the  corn  crop  was  not  limited 
by  a  soil  element  but  by  insects  and  fungous  diseases;  and  in  the  second  place 
it  has  been  proven  that  bone  meal  can  never  be  used  profitably  in  corn  culture ; 
hence  some  other  fertilizer  should  have  been  used.  I  believe  that  soil  test 
plots,  and  corn  clubs  are  a  valuable  thing  in  connection  with  the  school,  but 
it  takes  a  near  genius  to  make  a  success  of  either  one.  If  the  boys  take  a  plot 
on  the  home  farm  it  almost  invariably  becomes  papa's  contest,  and  if  they  find 
a  place  in  the  school  garden  they  are  sure  to  neglect  the  work  in  the  vacation 
months  when  it  needs  most  care.  I  have  investigated  several  successful  corn 
clubs,  but  upon  investigation  they  proved  to  be  more  of  a  success  of  some 
ambitious  editor,  than  a  success  of  the  boys.  The  handling  of  these  clubs  could 
best  be  handled  by  our  agricultural  expert,  and  even  he  will  fail  if  he  is  not 
careful. 

"At  this  point  I  want  to  enter  a  plea  for  more  actual  work  in  connection 
with  the  work  in  agriculture,  and  not  so  much  theory  from  our  books  without 
putting  it  into  actual  practice.  So  much  of  our  work  in  agriculture  comes  from 
books  and  has  little  meaning  to  the  boys  when  they  do  not  actually  experience 
the  things  that  are  being  discussed  that  little  or  no  good  is  gotten  from  the 
work.  We  cannot  get  around  the  fact  that  we  learn  by  doing  in  agriculture  as 
well  as  any  other  study,  and  the  sooner  our  boys  get  on  their  overalls  and 
get  busy  the  better  for  them. 

"A  class  of  15  boys  in  the  University  High  School  at  Normal  built 
nearly  250  rods  of  steel  fence  around  the  University  farm.  All  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  this  fence  was  actually  done  by  the  boys,  and 
they  were  not  once  forced  to  call  for  help  to  get  the  problem  solved ;  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  the  same  fence  set  up  by  men  from  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  company  and  the  work  was  not  done  any  better 
than  these  boys  did  it.  Their  first  problem  was  to  survey  the  farm  and  estab- 
lish the  fence  lines.  They  studied  the  records  of  the  county  and  city  surveyors, 
found  all  the  corner  stones  referred  to  on  these  charts,  and  with  this  data 
located  all  the  fence  lines.  They  then  measured  and  determined  the  actual 
amount  of  fencing  needed,  the  number  of  posts,  and  the  amount  of  material 
needed  to  make  the  concrete  which  was  to  imbed  the  corner  and  end  posts. 
When  the  material  arrived,  they  set  the  end  and  corner  posts  in  concrete, 
braced  them  securely  and  then  set  about  setting  the  line  posts.  When  these 
were  done  they  spliced  and  stretched  the  fence,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  I 
never  have  seen  a  better  fence  of  any  kind,  and  I  know  that  it  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  the  community  to  such  an  extent  that  the  local 
companies  offered  to  furnish  us  fence  for  the  remainder  of  the  farm  at  a 
considerable  reduction,  if  we  would  put  it  up  to  advertise  their  wares. 

"Now  I  know  you  will  say  that  these  boys  could  have  learned  to  make 
a  fence  at  home,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  they  would  never  learn 
to  make  a  fence  at  home  on  many  of  the  farms.  Fences  are  made  and  patched 
as  they  were  many  years  ago,  and  with  our  new  woven  wire  coming  into  such 
prominence  the  boys  must  learn  to  handle  it  in  the  most  efficient  way.  Now 
this  work  was  real  education  to  most  if  not  all  the  boys.  They  learned  to  use 
the  surveyor's  maps  and  instruments,  to  handle  concrete,  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  pull  on  the  corner  posts,  and  to  provide  a  suitable  anchor  for  this  strain. 
And  lastly  they  learned  to  stretch  a  woven  wire  fence  as  it  should  be  stretched, 
and  attach  it  to  the  end  and  corner  posts  as  it  should  be  atached.     Did  they 
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waste  time?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  could  have  studied  the  theory  of  fencing 
and  concrete  making  for  months  and  they  would  have  gotten  nothing  from 
the  course  as  compared  with  the  good  they  obtained  from  actually  doing  the 
work. 

"There  are  so  many  things  where  the  student  can  actually  get  out  and  do 
the  work  with  his  head  and  hands  and  learn  the  best  way  to  do  it,  that  I  shall 
have  time  here  for  only  a  few  points  to  use  as  illustrations.  At  present  I  have 
two  classes  who  are  working  on  concrete  construction.  They  have  made  side- 
walks, posts,  walls,  and  lawn  rollers,  to  date;  and  one  class  is  just  framing 
a  large  horse  roller  made  to  roll  the  campus.  They  have  worked  out  the 
design  of  the  roller,  determined  the  weight,  the  amount  of  reinforcing,  and  lastly 
have  framed  it  and  attached  a  pair  of  shafts  to  it.  All  this  work  was  done  with 
the  hands.  They  were  thinking  all  the  time  it  was  being  done,  and  you  may 
be  sure  they  will  know  something  about  concrete  when  they  have  finished. 
They  designed  their  own  post  molds,  and  made  posts  of  different  mixtures 
that  will  be  tested  for  strength  as  soon  as  the  concrete  is  sufficiently  set. 

"One  of  the  models  that  they  got  the  most  pleasure  from  was  the  making 
of  a  miniature  silo  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  foot.  There  was  consid- 
erable rivalry  as  to  which  group  could  construct  the  best  silo,  and  some  good 
work  was  done  along  this  line.  It  would  have  been  better  for  them  to  have 
worked  on  a  larger  silo,  but  since  there  was  none  to  make  they  got  what 
good  they  could  from  the  small  one  which  was  reinforced  as  a  larger  one  would 
have  been.  In  these  classes  I  have  boys  from  the  farms  of  Illinois  who  have 
no  idea  of  what  a  silo  is  like  except  that  it  is  cylindrical.  They  do  not  know 
how  the  silage  is  put  into  or  taken  out  or  what  causes  it  to  keep  while  in  the  silo. 
In  the  small  models  they  come  up  against  the  problem  of  dimensions  of  walls, 
doors,  foundations,  and  reinforcements,  all  of  which  they  can  put  into  practice 
when  they  build  a  real  silo.  They  have  some  idea  of  what  a  silo  is  when  they 
are  through.  We  also  visit  all  the  silos  possible,  and  compare  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  each,  and  make  a  study  of  the  materials  of  construction  used 
in  each  one. 

"Our  courses  today  consist  in  doing  too  many  little  things  and  doing 
them  in  a  half  mannered  way.  Let  us  take  for  example  one  of  the  most  common 
examples  in  Illinois  agriculture,  and  one  that  is  taught  wherever  agriculture 
is  known  in  the  curriculum,  i.  e.,  the  judging  of  corn.  If  there  ever  was  a 
waste  of  time  in  our  schools  and  colleges  it  is  the  time  wasted  in  judging 
corn  as  it  is  judged  today.  Boys  and  men  spend  hour  after  hour  in  labora- 
tories measuring  corn,  deducting  points  for  misplaced  kernels,  for  a  few 
kernels  lacking  at  the  butt  or  tip,  and  a  few  more  points  for  a  cob  a  shade 
off  in  color.  What  does  this  all  mean?  It  means  that  they  are  trying  in 
some  way  to  increase  the  corn  yield  and  they  go  at  it  blindfolded  and  in  the 
most  unscientific  manner  one  can  imagine.  In  this  scientific  age  why  not 
put  the  subject  of  corn  judging  on  a  scientific  basis  and  select  those  ears 
for  the  blue  ribbon  on  the  merit  of  their  productivity  and  not  on  the  merit 
of  looks?  When  Mr.  Reid,  the  man  who  gave  to  the  world  the  famous  Reid's 
Yellow  Dent  corn,  died  his  widow  called  in  one  of  the  best  seed  corn  men 
in  the  state  and  asked  him  to  take  the  best  from  the  corn  selected  by  Mr.  Reid, 
grow  it  and  preserve  to  the  people  of  the  state  the  great  corn.  With  this  seed 
corn  man  went  the  chief  in  plant  breeding  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station, 
and  after  the   seed  corn  man   had  selected  the   best   from   the  pile  the  plant 
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breeder  selected  several  bushels  for  use  in  his  experiments.  The  seed  corn 
man  asked  why  he  chose  the  poor  corn  when  he  might  have  some  of  the 
good.  The  plant  breeder  replied  that  when  the  harvest  time  came  he  might 
have  the  best  crop. 

"This  is  exactly  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  whole  business  of  corn 
judging  as  it  is  carried  on  today.  The  corn  that  we  pick  out  and  tie  the  blue 
ribbon  to  may  not  yield  one-fourth  the  crop  that  will  be  yielded  by  the  more 
inferior  ear,  or  the  ear  which  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have  had  some 
insect  destroy  its  chance  to  pass  the  inspection  of  the  score  card.  Now  I 
am  not  saying  that  all  the  time  spent  with  the  score  card  is  wasted,  but  I  do 
contend  that  the  work  is  largely  unscientific  and  a  waste  of  time  so  far  as 
practical  results  are  concerned.  After  all  we  are  after  nothing  but  the  high 
yielding  corn,  and  if  our  score  card  does  not  point  the  way  to  a  high  yield 
then  let  us  seek  the  thing  that  will.  Of  course  we  have  done  some  good 
in  teaching  the  boy  or  girl  to  reject  the  poorer  shaped  kernels,  etc.,  but  we 
have  yet  to  prove  that  the  discarding  of  these  kernels  means  an  increase  in 
the  corn  yield.  Tests  with  the  best  selected  ears  show  that  some  of  the  ears 
■will  produce  excellent  crops  while  others  produce  only  a  few  nubbins.  Why 
not  spend  the  time  we  spend  with  the  corn  score  card  in  teaching  the  boy  or 
girl  the  art  of  breeding  high  yielding  seed  corn  rather  than  teaching  them  to 
mark  time  and  select  for  beauty  alone.  Show  me  a  school  in  Illinois,  or  a 
dozen  farmers  in  the  state  where  corn  breeding  is  actually  carried  on,  and  I 
will  show  you  hundreds  where  judging  is  actually  carried  on  by  the  hour.  This 
is  however  only  one  of  the  places  where  our  agriculture  courses  need  remodel- 
ing. At  the  Normal  University  we  teach  our  young  people  to  judge  corn,  for 
they  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  schools  of  the  state  if  they  did  not 
know  this  fine  art.  I  will  admit  that  the  teaching  of  corn  breeding  will  be  a 
great  deal  more  difficult  to  teach  than  the  subject  of  corn  judging,  but  if  we 
accomplish  our  ideals  we  should  expect  to  strike  the  rocks  once  in  a  while. 

"Another  great  loss  of  time  and  energy  which  takes  place  in  our  courses 
is  in  the  use  of  the  Babcock  test  for  testing  milk  and  milk  products.  The 
way  this  work  is  carried  on  today  can  only  lead  to  blind  alleys,  when  great 
good  might  as  well  come  from  it.  I  have  in  my  classes  students  who  have 
taken  courses  in  agriculture  and  nature  study,  and  when  asked  what  the 
Babcock  test  is  for  they  say  it  is  to  detect  'robber  cows.'  The  next  question 
is  what  are  robber  cows  and  the  answer  is  that  they  are  cows  that  do  not  give 
enough  milk  to  pay  for  the  feed  eaten.  Upon  further  inquiry  I  find  that  they 
do  not  know  whether  a  cow  should  give  1000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  or 
10000  before  the  board  is  paid.  This  is  a  shining  example  of  leading  our 
pupils  up  to  the  cracking  of  the  nut  and  stopping  before  any  good  can  come 
from  it.  Why  not  take  them  to  the  barns  of  the  community,  see  the  cows, 
study  them,  and  the  feed  they  are  getting,  and  then  test  the  milk  and  determine 
if  the  cow  is  paying  the  farmer  a  good  profit?  Why  shrink  from  these  things 
when  they  are  what  we  really  want  yet  hesitate  about  going  after  them?  Is 
there  any  disgrace  connected  with  putting  on  of  overalls  or  aprons  by  the 
teacher  and  his  class  and  going  out  and  actually  doing  the  work  as  it  should 
be  done   and   studying  the   results   as  they   are   obtained? 

"Another  point  that  we  are  entirely  overlooking  in  our  modern  courses 
in  agriculture  is  road  making.  Today  hard  roads  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  with  which  the  farmer  has  to  deal.     Perhaps  he  will  never  be  directly 
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engaged  in  building  public  roads,  but  he  will  always  be  interested  in  roads^ 
and  will  have  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  day  that  deal  with  the  road 
problem.  Why  not  teach  him  to  know  a  good  road  when  he  sees  one,  to  direct 
the  making  of  roads  if  necessary,  and  to  know  that  good  roads  are  essential 
to  him  as  well  as  to  the  city  man?  Show  him  that  thousands  of  dollars  are 
wasted  every  j^ear  because  the  roads  are  bad  when  the  crops  should  be  moved. 
It  increases  the  cost  of  food  to  the  people  in  general,  and  it  reduces  the 
farmer's  profit  in  his  crops.  Just  as  sure  as  fate  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
crops  of  the  farm  will  be  carried  to  the  market  on  large  motor  trucks,  and 
the  roads  will  be  in  such  shape  that  this  truck  can  go  any  time  of  tha  year. 
Trucks  will  not  be  owned  by  one  man,  but  communities  will  unite  in  the  effort 
to  cheapen  the  cost  of  marketing  their  crops.  A  man  and  a  team  today 
engage  in  hauling  crops  to  town,  and  provisions  to  the  farm,  but  when  hard 
roads  come  one  man  with  a  motor  truck  will  haul  ten  times  as  much  as  a 
farmer  with  a  team,  and  he  will  travel  ten  times  as  fast  to  and  from  town. 
This  is  no  idle  dream.  It  is  already  a  reality  in  our  country,  and  it  will 
spread  to  all  sections. 

"This  idea  of  cooperation  brings  up  another  thing.  It  suggests  that  in 
the  future  the  farms  will  not  be  large  ranches  as  they  are  today,  but  smaller 
estates  that  can  be  farmed  by  one  or  possibly  two  men.  Each  man  will  take 
care  of  his  own  farm  most  of  the  time,  but  there  will  be  cooperation  among 
all  the  farmers  when  team  work  is  needed.  On  many  of  our  farms  today 
there  are  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  machinery  that  goes  out  of  date 
or  rusts  out  long  before  it  has  paid  for  itself.  What  is  the  use  of  a  farmer 
with  forty  acres  of  grain  to  harvest  owning  a  self  binder  when  there  are 
about  three  days  work  for  the  machine  in  the  year?  Why  not  three  or  four 
farmers  invest  in  a  self  binder,  and  thus  have  $150  invested  where  there  are 
today  $600?  Would  they  lose  money  on  this  proposition?  Look  up  the 
statistics  on  the  life  of  farm  machinery  and  see  for  yourself  the  great  waste 
that  the  farmer^must  sacrifice  to  get  his  crops  to  market.  Can  we  do  anything 
to  control  this  waste  in  our  school  systems?  We  would  remedy  it  quicker  if  we 
would  work  with  the  farmer  directl}-,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  doing  this 
let  us  work  with  the  future  farmer,  and  make  him  see  that  the  great  waste 
of  today  lies  in  poor  management  more  than  in  some  of  the  other  reasons  we 
are  too  willing  to  assign.  Today  farmers  cooperate  and  buy  a  silage  cutter  to 
fill  the  silos  of  the  community,  and  yet  each  one  buys  a  grain  elevator  that  is 
busy  about  one  hour  a  day  for  about  thirty  days,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  it 
stands  in  the  fence  corner.  Why  not  have  ten  or  even  five  farmers  own  an. 
elevator,  and  take  turns  in  husking  the  corn  of  each  one?  These  are  some  of 
the  things  that  must  be  drilled  into  the  heads  of  the  coming  generations.  We 
cannot  afford  to  see  this  machinery  and  money  lying  idle  and  finally  decaying 
without  having  paid  the  interest  on  the  investment.  Some  of  these  things 
come  in  the  problem  of  farm  management,  yet  most  of  our  courses  in  agri- 
culture ignore  the  problems  of  farm  mangement. 

"I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  a  plea  for  some  of  the  studies  that 
should  accompany  the  work  in  agriculture  in  our  schools.  It  is  too  bad  that  in 
a  number  of  our  high  schools  of  the  villages  and  cities  where  agriculture  has 
been  introduced  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  abandon  the  sciences  of  botany, 
zoology,  chemistry,  and  physics,  and  substitute  in  their  stead  agriculture. 
No  greater  mistake  than  this  could  be  made.     Students  of  agriculture  by  all 
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means  should  be  well  grounded  in  these  four  sciences  which  form  a  base  for 
all  scientific  agriculture.  Leaving  these  sciences  out  and  putting  agriculture 
in  is  like  building  a  house  without  a  foundation.  We  expect  to  teach  the  young 
farmers  scientific  agriculture,  yet  we  have  not  the  least  foundation  on  which 
to  work,  for  we  are  trying  to  teach  something  for  which  the  boy  has  no 
preparation  and  of  course  he  cannot  develop  the  scientific  side  of  the  ques- 
tions, the  very  side  which  he  is  seeking.  We  must  never  forget  that  agriculture 
is  an  applied  science  and  as  such  it  must  be  taught.  The  boy  must  know  the 
principles  of  the  science  before  he  can  go  far  in  their  application.  Now  I 
know  we  cannot  teach  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  etc.,  in  our  country 
schools,  but  we  can  take  some  of  the  time  we  devote  to  nature  study  when 
we  are  teaching  about  things,  and  teach  the  boys  some  of  the  simpler  prin- 
ciples of  botany  and  zoology.  Then  in  the  upper  grades  these  principles  can  be 
applied  to  the  problems  in  agriculture  which  they  will  help   to  solve. 

"I  doubt  if  I  have  done  more  in  this  paper  than  emphasize  the  fact  that 
agriculture  as  a  vocational  subject  is  today  in  a  state  of  chaos,  but  I  hope  that 
many  of  you  will  attack  the  problem  and  help  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  as 
has  been  done  with  the  other  studies  of  the  curriculum." 


Discussion  by  E.  C.  Shields,  Mazon,  Illinois.  Gave  condition  at 
Mazon.  Course  practical.  The  work  for  the  boys  as  well  as  the  girls 
arranged  so  as  to  meet  local  conditions.  Work  made  practical  by 
direct  experimentation.  Home  and  farm  problems  solved  and  studied 
in  the  natural  habitat  of  those  problems.  Visits  to  home  and  farms. 
He  reviewed  the  local  interests  which  has  steadily  grown  in  favor 
of  the  work  as  the  patrons  have  begun  to  see  the  advantages  of  such  a 
course. 

3.  "Plans  of  Unification"  was  discussed  by  Miss  E.  Kirk,  of 
Hutsonville.  She  gave  the  conditions  in  Crawford  County.  County 
conferences  have  been  held.  The  final  results  were  that  plan  of 
H.  A.  Hollister  as  given  in  State  Course  of  Study  is  practically  the 
basis  of  the  work.  So  far  the  work  in  English  seems  to  be  the  best 
unified  of  subject  matter  taught.    A  discussion  followed. 

Myrtle  Trowbridge,  Tazewell  County,  reviewed  conditions  in  that 
county.  They  follow  course  as  suggested  by  H.  A.  Hollister.  At  a 
county  conference  the  schools  agreed  upon  the  plan. 

D.  W.  McCarty,  Woodford  County,  spoke  of  the  conference  in 
that  county  and  stated  that  the  unified  course  was  now  under  way 
there.  Plan  of  State  Course,  or  Mr.  Hollister's  plan,  proves  successful. 

B.  C.  Moore,  McLean  County,  spoke  of  the  very  successful  work 
in  his  county.  Plan  a  great  success.  Credit  relations  and  high  school 
tuition  act  a  great  incentive. 

Business.     Election  of  third  member  of  executive  committee  of 
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the    Section.     G.    B.   Chapman,   Chatham,    Illinois,   elected.     As    in- 
structed, lots  were  drawn  for  length  of  term  which  is  as  follows: 

1  year  — G.  P.  Chapman,  Chatham. 

2  years — B.  C.  Moore,  Bloomington. 

3  years — Frank  A.  Gilbreath,  Watseka. 

It  was  decided  by  the  committee  that  Mr.  H.  A.  Hollister  should 
designate  who  should  act  as  chairman  and  secretary  of  this  committee 
for  the  next  conference. 

Adjournment. 

Domestic  Science  Section. 

The  section  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Miss  Bevier. 
After  announcements  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  was  read. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  report  of  the  Home  Economics  Committee 
of  the  Commission  of  the  National  Educational  Association  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education,  as  given  in  Bulletin  No.  41, 
1913,  U.  S.  Department  of  Education. 

The  following  suggestions  were  made  by  Miss  Pincomb  as  the 
result  of  a  study  in  values  or  the  evolution  of  domestic  science : 

"After  listing  the  possible  outcomes  from  the  teaching  of  Domestic  Scienec, 
it  seems  of  paramount  importance  that  the  teacher  should  have  in  mind  as  her 
aim  in  each  lesson,  the  establishment  of  definite  habits,  prejudices,  ideals  and 
standards,  and  attitudes  of  mind  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  certain  facts  and 
principles. 

"A  large  number  of  the  acts  and  processes  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  and  clothing  and  the  care  of  the  house,  should  become  automatic 
in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  free  to  attend  to  that  which  requires  judgment, 
and  that  the  acts  may  be  performed  in  the  best  way,  i.  e.,  that  the  movements 
may  be  convenient  and  economic,  and  the  results  attractive,  suitable  and  sani- 
tary. 

"But  the  establishment  of  these  habits  in  school  is  not  sufficient  to  insure 
their  being  carried  out  as  the  student  performs  her  tasks  under  different  sur- 
roundings and  without  supervision,  unless  there  has  gone  with  the  training  in 
making  the  fundamentals  automatic,  the  formation  of  ideals  of  these  same 
methods  of  work  which  prejudice  one  in  favor  of  the  habit  form.  The  preju- 
dices acquired  partly  through  the  formation  of  the  habit,  and  partly  because  of 
discussions  regarding  the  value  and  importance  of  the  method  of  procedure 
followed,  lead  to  the  generalization  of  the  habit  and  its  application  under  any 
circumstances.  This  idealizing  of  the  method  of  work  in  order  that  the  specific 
habit  may  become  general  makes  essential  the  daily  discussion  of  the  import- 
ance of  and  the  reasons  for  giving  attention  to  details  of  the  acts  and  processes 
which  are  to  be  carried  out.  The  few  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  every  labor- 
atory period  devoted  to  such  discussion  is  not  only  not  wasted  but  of  inestimable 
value. 
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"The  numerous  processes  which  should  become  automatic  indicate  strongly 
that  the  teaching  of  Domestic  Science  should  not  be  left  to  the  last  years  of 
the  high  school  and  to  the  college,  but  t|iat  the  elementary  school  and  the  early 
years  of  the  high  school  as  well  should  offer  such  training.  These  processes 
further  indicate  that  tlie  higli  school  work  should  by  no  means  be  largely  theory 
work.  Three  laboratory  and  two  recitation  periods  would  seem  much  more 
suitable  than  one  or  two  laboratory  and  tlircc  or  four  recitation  periods. 

"The  importance  of  the  habits  which  may  result  but  frequently  do  not  re- 
sult from  the  teaching  of  Domestic  Science  in  the  school  makes  imperative  the 
finding  and  following  of  a  method  which  will  insure  their  formation.  Such 
method,  it  is  believed,  means,  first,  comparatively  small  classes — not  more  than 
twenty  and  preferably  sixteen ;  second,  daily  attention  to  details  which  neces- 
sitate lessons  not  over  crowded  with  subject  matter.  This  would  also  mean 
separate  recitation  periods.  Third,  standards  of  good  workmanship,  which  are 
formed  only  by  seeing  and  handling  that  which  is  well  done  and  by  comparing 
and  criticising  efforts  made. 

"The  definite  prejudices,  ideals  and  attitudes  listed,  which  it  is  believed 
may  result  from  the  teaching  of  Domestic  Science,  the  teacher  must  feel  re- 
sponsible for  causing  to  result.  These  somewhat  intangible  controls  are  not 
quickly  formed,  and  indicate  that  the  subject  should  extend  over  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  as  throughout  the  entire  high  school  course. 

"The  facts  and  principles  which  should  result,  indicating  a  very  direct  re- 
lationship with  physiology,  chemistry,  physics,  art  and  economics,  mean  that 
food  should  follow  at  least  a  course  in  elementary  science,  and  that  the  work 
in  food  and  in  clothing  cannot  be  completed  in  the  early  years  of  the  high 
school.  The  number  and  nature  of  the  facts  and  principles  belonging  to  each 
subject,  food,  clothing  and  home,  go  to  show  that  the  putting  together  of  all 
these  into  a  one-unit  course  is  not  wise,  but  that  each  of  the  three  should  con- 
stitute a  one-unit  course,  at  least  not  less  than  one-half  unit. 

"The  following  suggestion  for  the  placing  of  Domestic  Science  in  the 
High  School  curriculum,  it  will  be  noted,  is  not  different  from  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  in  1911. 

1st  yr. — clothing,  drawing,  science. 

2nd  yr. — food,  drawing,  science. 

3rd  yr. — food  one-half  yr.,  clothing  one-half  yr.,  science. 

4th  yr. — home,  civics  and  economics,  science. 

"From  this  study  the  following  suggestions  for  further  work  might  be 
made: 

"1.  A  complete  list  of  facts  and  principles  which  are  essential  to  thorough 
understanding  by  the  high  school  girl  of  the  subjects,  food,  clothing  and  the 
home.  Such  a  list  with  suggestions  for  application  in  specific  class  exercises, 
in  briefest  possible  form,  might  be  prepared  by  the  high  school  conference  com- 
mittee and  constitute  a  revised  syllabus. 

"2.  A  minimum  standard  for  courses  in  food,  clothing  and  home.  When 
the  first  suggestion  is  carried  out,  the  determination  of  which  facts  and  princi- 
ples are  really  used  and  needed  in  daily  life,  hence  absolutely  essential  in  the 
course,  could  be  made.  The  result  of  such  a  study  might  well  take  the  form  of 
another  revision  of  the  Syllabus  of  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art  for 
the  High  Schools  of  Illinois." 
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"The  Principles  of  Natural  Science  fundamental  to  the  teaching 
of  Domestic  Science  in  the  High  School,"  was  discussed  by  Miss  Mary- 
Moore  of  Chicago,  as  follows : 

"The  principles  of  Natural  Science  basic  to  Domestic  Science  are  in  my 
opinion  easily  comprehensible  to  pupils  of  secondary  schools,  if  simply  pre- 
sented. I  also  believe  that  these  principles  are  comparatively  few,  though  their 
applications  are  numerous  and  far  reaching;  and  if  they  are  sharply  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  by  proper  correlation  in  the  vi^ork,  the  very  im- 
portant business  of  home-making,  which  we  are  trying  to  teach,  may  become 
intelligently  systematized  and  simplified. 

"Experimental  knowledge  is  generally  accepted  as  the  most  valuable,  since 
it  is  knowledge  gained  at  first  hand.  Besides  cultivating  the  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  of  reasoning,  the  technic  of  manipulation  and  the  useful  knowledge 
gained  for  immediate  or  future  use,  are  often  extremely  valuable.  However, 
experiments  are  of  value  only  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  or  making  clear 
some  underlying  principle — and  this  principle  must  be  co-ordinated  at  once 
with  the  work  in  hand,  must  be  shown  to  be  a  thing  vitally  connected  with  it — 
or  the  experiment  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy. 

"In  considering  the  Sciences  upon  which  Domestic  Science  is  based  we 
seem  to  be  more  indebted  to  Chemistry  than  any  other.  It  is  so  vital  a  part  of 
Physiology,  it  is  so  interwoven  with  Bacteriology  and  is  so  closely  allied  to 
Physics  that  we  must,  almost  inevitably,  begin  with  certain  theories,  laws  and 
phenomena  of  this  science.  The  human  body  and  its  needs — Food — its  composi- 
tion and  function:  fuels — the  great  means  of  preparing  foods  suited  to  the 
growth  and  the  work  of  the  body ;  all  these  I  believe  can  best  be  understood 
by  first  knowing  something  of  atoms  and  molecules ;  elements  and  compound ; 
union  and  disunion. 

"The  pupils  can  be  made  to  see  that  atoms  are  the  infinitesimal  units  by 
which  the  universe  is  built;  that  atoms  are  united  or  bound  together  to  form 
molecules ;  that  atoms  of  one  kind  form  molecules  of  elements  like  Sulphur — 
Carbon — Oxygen,  etc. — existing  in  individual  masses  or  volumes ;  that  atoms  of 
different  kinds  are  bound  together  in  molecules  called  Compounds — as  water, 
salt,  etc.  By  a  few  experiments,  chemical  changes  are  shown  to  be  due  to  the 
union  or  to  the  disunion  of  atoms.  From  this,  the  union  of  certain  elements 
to  form  cell  protoplasm  can  be  understood,  i.  e.,  the  simple  cell  contains  C,  O, 
H,  N,  and  S.  Then  the  pupil  learns  that  these  same  elements  grouped  together 
or  united  in  different  combinations  give  the  different  classes  of  foods — our  Pro- 
teins, Carbohydrates,  Fats  and  Mineral  Salts.  It  should  then  be  clear  that  these 
supply  certain  definite  needs  of  the  body; — for  since  the  cell  contains  C,  O,  H, 
N,  and  S,  and  many  mineral  substances,  it  demands  just  these  things  in  its  food. 
These  first  steps  in  Chemistry  seem  to  me  necessary,  that  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  different  kinds  of  food  may  be  understood  and  that  the  function  of 
these  different  kinds  of  foods  may  be  made  clear. 

"Further  illustrations  of  the  union  of  atoms  is  found  in  the  composi- 
tion of  our  fuels  that  group  of  carbon  compounds  called  Hydro-Carbons — 
those  common  substances  upon  which  the  cooking  of  foods  is  chiefly  dependent 
at  the  present  time. 

"Disunion  of  atoms  is  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  fuels  by  heat,  preliminary  to  their  combustion.    It  is  necessary  in  order 
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to  understand  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  nature  and  the  fermenta- 
tion of  food  materials,  called  decay.  It  is  certainly  required  if  one  is  to  under- 
stand the  splitting  up  of  the  food  molecules  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

"Oxidation  is  but  one  more  adaptation  of  the  theory  of  the  union  of 
atoms.  Whether  it  be  the  burning  of  the  tallow  candle  and  the  back  log  in  the 
fireplace,  in  our  grandmotliers'  time,  or  the  illuminating  gas  and  the  hard  coal 
of  our  own  day,  it  is  all  one  and  the  same  chemical  reaction  that  goes  on  in  the 
cells  of  the  body  when  the  food  is  oxided  to  give  warmth  and  power.  Oxida- 
tion explains  very  many  of  the  processes  of  every  day  life.  It  belongs  in 
Physinlii^v,  in  co.'king'.  in  tlie  lieating  and  illuminatinj^  proMcms  and  it  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  process  of  bleaching  and  in  removal  of  stains.  The 
products  of  oxidation  or  combustion  should  not  be  forgotten.  Whether  they 
are  the  ashes  of  the  kitchen  fire  or  the  ashes  of  Metabolism  their  character  and 
removal  are  vitally  important. 

"Hydrolysis — 'A  double  decomposition  involving  water' — is  needed  to  un- 
derstand the  digestion  of  starch  and  the  inversion  of  sugars  within  the  body. 
It  also  helps  to  explain  the  action  of  certain  ferments  outside  the  body — as  in 
the  process  of  bread  making,  the  starch  is  changed  to  the  different  sugars  pre- 
liminary to  the  action  of  the  ferment  zymase.  The  nature  of  acids,  bases  and 
salts  can  be  learned  as  well  from  experiments  on  food  materials  and  ordinary 
liousehold  chemicals  as  from  unknown,  and  unrelated  substances  in  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory.  The  interaction  of  baking  soda  with  the  citric  acid  of  the 
lemon,  the  acetic  acid  of  vinegar  or  the  lactic  acid  of  sour  milk  is  the  first  step 
toward  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  work  of  baking  powders.  The  action 
of  acids  upon  metals,  of  alkalis  upon  paints,  varnishes  and  oils,  is  basic  to  the 
chemistry  of  cleaning.  The  action  of  alkalis  upon  fats  explain  both  the  sa- 
ponification of  fats  in  digestion  and  the  process  of  soap  making. 

"Our  introduction  of  physics  is  in  the  transmission  of  heat-radiation,  con- 
duction and  convection — the  three  methods  of  heat  transference  are  among  the 
most  simple  of  our  experiments.  They  are  readily  shown  to  be  the  basis  of  our 
various  methods  of  preparing  foods  by  means  of  heat.  Toasting  and  broiling 
are  methods  of  applying  radiated  heat.  Boiling  and  stewing  are  examples  of 
heat  applied  by  convection.  Sauteing  is  the  application  of  heat  by  conduction 
and  other  methods  are  a  combination  of  two  or  of  all  of  them.  'Convection 
currents'  due,  to  the  expansion  of  water  by  heat,  explain  the  theory  of  our  hot- 
water  system  of  heating  houses.  A  tea-kettle  with  an  elongated  curved  spout 
forms  a  'unit'  of  such  a  system  readily  understood. 

"The  expansion  of  gases  due  to  heat,  the  consequent  increase  in  volume 
and  decrease  in  weight  per  unit  of  volume,  is  the  basis  of  an  explanation  of 
how  a  big  stove  in  the  basement  of  a  house,  i.  e.,  a  furnace,  can  heat  a  house 
of  several  stories.  It  also  helps  explain  methods  of  ventilation.  Another  ap- 
plication of  this  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  baking  of  flour  mixtures— the  result- 
ing 'light*  or  porous  character  of  the  product  being  due  to  the  expansion  of 
the  steam,  air  or  gas.  It  is  applied  in  the  theory  of  the  modern  household  refrig- 
erator. The  air  circulates  through  the  different  chambers,  because  the  warm 
air  must  rise  and  the  cooler  air  must  fall. 

"Vaporization  and  evaporation,  a  physical  change  in  water  due  to  the  heat 
absorbed,  are  capable  of  a  variety  of  applications.  Steam  having  the  same 
temperature  as  boiling  water,  may  be  substituted  as  a  means  of  cooking  foods; 
and  it  possesses  certain  advantages  over  the  boiling  water.  Its  absorbed  heat  is 
also  utilized  in  heating  buildings.     The  rate  of  evaporation  is  determined  by 
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such  conditions  as  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  relative  amount  of 
heat  absorbed,  or — expressed  in  other  terms — it  depends  upon  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  vessel  and  upon  rapid  or  slow  boiling,  as  shown  by  practical  daily 
tests.  That  slow  evaporation  reduces  the  temperature  is  demonstrated  in  cool- 
ing of  the  body  by  means  of  perspiration.  Water  in  a  porous  earthen  jar  is 
kept  cool  by  the  same  process. 

"The  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  boiling  point  of  water  has 
been  tested  by  many  house-keepers  in  strange  lands  and  at  strange  altitudes — 
v:hen  certain  foods  would  not  cook  in  ordinary  time.  This  depression  of  the 
boiling  point  due  to  reduced  atmospheric  pressure  is  applied  in  the  vacuum- 
pans  used  in  concentrating  syrups.  Its  converse,  the  rise  in  temperature  due 
to  increased  pressure,  is  the  principle  of  the  'Pressure  Cooker.' 

"Rise  of  boiling  point  resulting  from  concentration  of  solutions  is  as  well 
shown  by  the  use  of  sugar  and  salt  as  in  any  other  experiment  possible.  It  is 
one  of  the  'principles'  of  candy  making,  and  the  thermometer  indicates  ex- 
actly the  moment  when  proper  concentration  is  reached. 

"Depression  of  temperature,  due  to  solutions  of  certain  substances,  leads 
to  the  theory  of  making  ices  and  other  frozen  mixtures.  Salts  of  Ammonia 
when  entering  into  solution  absorb  heat  from  the  water.  Common  Salt  does 
the  same.  The  melting  ice,  as  it  dissolves  the  salt,  produces  a  solution  having 
a  temperature  below  that  of  the  ice.  It  absorbs  heat  from  the  contents  of  the 
inner  can.  This  phenomenon  together  with  the  conductivity  of  the  different 
materials  used  in  constructing  the  freezer  explains  the  principles  of  the  ice- 
cream freezer. 

"The  conductivity  of  heat  by  solids  has  numerous  applications.  The  dif- 
ference in  this  respect  between  copper,  brass,  aluminum,  iron  and  enameled 
steel  explains  in  part,  the  advantage  of  certain  metals  over  others  in  cooking 
utensils.  The  fact  that  wood  and  certain  other  materials  are  non-conductors 
of  heat  is  well  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  refrigerator,  and  in  the 
fireless  cooker.  The  new  stoves  witli  nonconducting  lining,  the  covers  used  to 
drop  over  boiling  kettles  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  and  utilizing  the  heat 
already  developed,  are  evidence  of  efforts  to  adapt  scientific  facts  to  economic 
ends.  The  specific  heat  of  metals,  their  conductivity,  their  expansion  due  to 
heat,  the  chemical  action  of  acids  upon  them — these  taken  together  should  de- 
termine the  suitability  of  materials  for  use  in  cooking  utensils.  This  is  a  phase 
of  the  subject  which,  1  believe,  has  received  but  little  attention  from  teachers 
of  'pure'  Science.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  which  very  much  needs  thorough 
scientific  attention. 

"The  Physical  and  chemical  effect  of  heat  upon  food  materials  make  up  a 
large  part  of  what  are  termed  the  'Principles  of  Cookery.'  The  changes 
wrouR-ht  by  heat,  upon  cellulose  and  the  starch  grains ;  the  flavors  developed, 
and  the  effect  upon  digestibility  comprise  vegetable  and  cereal  cookery. 

"The  inversion  of  double  sugar  by  acids  and  heat  is  essential  in  the  process 
of  candy-making.  It  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  jelly-making  and 
with  the  stewing  of  fruits.  All  of  the  various  methods  of  cooking  meats  are 
based  upon  the  effect  of  heat  upon  albumins.  If  the  juices  and  flavors  are  to 
be  retained  a  high  degree  of  heat  is  used  to  coagulate  the  surface.  If,  as  in 
soups,  these  are  to  be  extracted  from  the  meat,  a  temperature  below  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water  is  employed.  Other  methods  are  but  a  combination  of  these. 
The  ease  with  which  certain  fats  are  decomposed  by  high  temperature  determ- 
ines the  choice  of  the  fats  and  oils  best  suited  to  various  purposes.    The  effect 
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of  aci'ils  and  of  certain  coagulating  ferments,  or  enzymes,  upon  the  casein  of 
milk  is  the  initial  process  of  cheese  making — and  one  might  continue  almost  in- 
definitely. 

"Botany  also  contributes  a  not  unimportant  measure  of  material.  The 
plants  of  simplest  structure,  their  development,  reproduction  and  the  conditions 
suited  to  their  growth,  form  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  work  of  Bacteria, 
Yeasts  and  Molds.  An  elementary  study  of  the  more  complex  forms  of  plant 
life  teaclies  plant  structure,  plant  physiology  and  the  storing  of  starches,  sugars 
and  nitrogenous  foods.  The  best  methods  of  preparing  these  foods,  their  ease 
or  difficulty  of  digestion  and  consequently  their  value,  is  largely  determined  by 
the  character  of  their  structure,  i.  e.,  by  the  nature  of  the  cellulose  and  the 
starch  granules. 

"Even  a  little  study  of  pectin  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  entire  process 
of  jelly-making — a  few  tests  for  that  substance  are  well  rewarded.  Aside  from 
the  food  question  which  is  ever  with  us,  a  knowledge  of  plants,  shrubs  and 
trees  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  beautifying  the  home,  the  streets  and  the  city. 
While  acquaintance  with  the  different  woods  gives  a  fund  of  knowldge  on 
which  1o  draw  in  deciding  such  questions  as  the  interior  finish  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  home. 

"The  care  of  the  horse,  the  imperative  need  of  perfect  cleanliness, — espe- 
cially with  regard  to  foods,  their  preparation  and  care, — depends  for  its  intelli- 
gent execution  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  bacteriology.  We  may  if 
we  choose,  call  it  sanitation,  but  the  root  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  science,  bac- 
teriology. It  is  only  a  knowledge  of  these  micro-organisms ;  the  rapidity  of 
their  multiplication ;  the  conditions  conducive  to  their  growth ;  the  products  of 
their  life-growth ;  their  enzyme  action  upon  foods ;  and  the  numerous  means  of 
distribution,  which  render  control  of  conditions  possible  and  successful.  All 
methods  of  food  preservation  are  based  definitely  upon  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  foods,  the  moisture  and  temperature  required  by  bacteria.  Man  must  con- 
tend  with  this  army  of  unseen  invaders  for  possession  of  his  food,  but  such 
knoweldge  as  this  makes  him  the  victor. 

"In  canning  fruits  a  temperature  above  the  thermal  death  point  of  the 
vegetative  form  of  bacteria  is  essentially  the  secret  of  success.  The  'intermit- 
tent' method  employed  in  preserving  vegetables  is  a  practical  application  of  the 
method  used  by  Tyndal  to  cope  with  the  'sporeformer' — since  that  type  of  bac- 
terium can  always  be  relied  upon  to  create  a  disturbance  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  sterilization.  Cold  Storage — of  the  commercial  form  or  in  the  home — 
means  simply  the  use  of  a  temperature  below  the  average  optimum  temperature 
for  bacteria — this  prevents  their  multiplication.  Salts,  spice,  acids,  etc.,  are 
jnhibitive  substances.  Drying  reduces  the  normal  and  necessary  amount  of 
moisture ;  hence  the  successful  keeping  of  dried  fruits.  The  process  of  evapor- 
ating milk  owes  its  success  to  the  fact  that  bacteria  will  not  continue  active  in 
a  fluid,  (he  concentration  of  which  is  greater  than  that  of  its  own  cell  content. 
The  temperature  at  which  milk  is  pasteurized  is  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
temperature  at  which  specific  disease  germs  are  destroyed.  The  entire  question 
of  a  sanitary  milk  supply  can  be  taught  from  the  standpoint  of  bacteriology 
alone.  Few  articles  of  food  have  received  the  scientific  and  the  legal  attention 
given  to  the  control  of  milk  production,  transportation  and  distribution.  This 
is  a  most  important  feature  of  domestic  science  work. 

"The  water-supply  and  its  possible  dangers  is  another  example  of  applied 
bacteriology.     Sewage  disposal  or  purification  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  bacterial 
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action.  The  nitrogen-cycle  serves  to  illustrate  both  the  conservation  of  mat- 
ter and  the  ceaseless  activity  of  these  minute  organisms  as  they  split  up  the 
harmful  and  oxidize  it  into  the  harmless  or  the  useful. 

"Butter-making,  cheese-making  and  ripening,  vinegar-making  and  bread- 
making  are  all  processes  which  depend  for  their  success  upon  an  understanding 
of  the  bacteriology  and  chemistry  involved.  Salt-rising  bread,  it  is  said,  no 
longer  presents  the  distressing  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  results,  since  the  en- 
terprising scientist  has  discovered  the  micro-organism  which  produces  the  cor- 
rect chemical  changes  and  the  desired  flavors.  In  all  of  these  various  processes 
there  are  many  different  micro-organisms  at  work;  many  varying  conditions 
to  consider;  numberless  enzymes  with  which  to  reckon,  before  success  is  an  as- 
sured fact.  We  can  only  conclude  that  a  broader,  deeper  knowledge  of  science 
is  our  only  reliance — the  surest  foundation  upon  which  to  build. 

"It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  experiments  suited  for  dem- 
onstrating these  principles  of  science,  or  even  to  outline  a  series  of  them.  These 
must  naturally  vary  to  some  extent  with  conditions ;  must  depend  upon  prelim- 
inary preparation  of  the  pupils  and  upon  the  time  and  place  given  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  curriculum.  There  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  a  tendency  to  multiply 
the  number  of  experiments  in  a  blind  belief  in  their  value.  The  term  'experi- 
ments' has  been  a  word  'to  conjure  with;'  to  many  it  has  a  pleasing,  satisfying 
sound  indicative  of  progressive,  up-to-date  methods.  Instead  of  making  clear 
a  vital  principle,  they  have,  I  am  convinced,  often  befogged  the  mental  vision 
of  the  pupil  and  made  of  her  mind  what  Kipling  describes  as  a  'rag-bag  of  use- 
less information.'  The  experiment  undoubtedly  has  its  place — and  a  most  im- 
portant place  it  is — of  this  also  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  let  us  have  a 
somewhat  limited  number  of  experiments,  well  chosen,  logically  arranged  and 
clearly  stated.  Let  us  then  insist  upon  careful  study  and  performance  of  these, 
encouraging  the  pupil  to  draw  independent  conclusions  and  to  make  definite 
and  extended  applications.  Co-ordination  between  the  specific  experiment  and 
the  work  in  hand  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  In  conclusion,  we  must 
tiain  our  girls  to  think,  and  to  use  science  to  attain  that  most  desirable  goal, 
the  'control  of  environment.'  " 

"The  Method  of  Teaching  Principles  and  Experiments"  was  dis- 
cused  by  Miss  Thomas  of  Springfield.  Her  paper  in  part  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Of  late  j'ears  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  making  the  work  of  the 
public  schools  less  theoretical  and  more  practical,  and  there  may  be  some  who 
consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  teach  little  or  no  science  in  connection  with  Do- 
mestic Science  courses.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  methods  of  learning 
to  do  any  manual  work.  One  is  to  be  shown  how  to  do  a  certain  thing  by 
someone  wlio  already  knows,  and  then  to  practice  until  the  muscles  are  trained 
to  perform  that  act,  or,  in  other  words,  until  a  habit  is  formed.  In  the  other 
method,  an  explanation  accompanies  the  demonstration  so  that  the  pupil  knows 
why  he  makes  certain  movements,  and  although  it  is  necessary  to  develop  the 
habit  before  one  can  be  said  to  be  skilled,  it  is  a  saving  of  time  and  energy  if 
one  does  not  blindly  imitate  some  other  person's  acts.  Our  foremothers  learned 
Domestic  Science  by  the  former  method,  but  the  girls  of  today  have  different 
home  conditions  and  in  many  cases  are  taught  very  few  household  tasks  in  the 
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home  itself.  The  school  is  trying  to  meet  this  need  and  compensate  for  the 
lack  in  the  home.  As  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  continued  practice  in  any 
of  this  work  at  school,  the  scientific  side  of  Domestic  Science  needs  to  be  em- 
phasized,— that  is,  reasons   for  methods  should  be  fully  explained. 

"The  principles  underlying  the  processes  of  cooking  and  cleaning,  an  under- 
standing of  the  composition  of  foods  and  the  processes  of  digestion,  depend  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  principles  of  natural  science.  Thus  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  girls  who  take  Domestic  Science  in  high  school  could  be  prepared 
by  having  had  a  number  of  courses  in  natural  science.  But  we  can  at  present 
presuppose  almost  no  work  in  this  line. 

"As  to  methods  of  presentation  of  these  scientific  principles,  a  few  general 
statements  may  be  made  now  and  definite  illustrations  will  follow  in  connection 
with  particular  problems. 

"In  the  first  place  we  must  remember  that  we  are  teaching  these  facts 
not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  their  application  to  household  tasks ;  therefore 
we  must  endeavor  not  to  waste  the  pupil's  time  with  so  much  theory  that  there 
is  no  time  for  practical  work.  Some  of  the  more  commonly  known  scientific 
principles  the  pupil  already  may  know,  but  does  not  realize  that  they  have  any 
relationship  to  household  tasks.  By  giving  the  pupils  questions  to  be  answered 
out  of  their  own  experience,  many  of  these  facts  may  be  presented.  For  in- 
stance a  list  of  good  and  poor  conductors  of  heat  when  studying  the  transmis- 
sion of  heat  will  be  easily  made  out  by  the  pupils  without  help. 

"Another  method  is  to  assign  reference  readings  in  books  which  may  be 
available.  I  believe  that  technical  language  is  often  a  stumbling  block  to  the 
high  school  pupil  and  that  many  references  are  misunderstood.  The  Farmers' 
Bulletins  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  simple 
enougli  to  have  meaning  to  those  who  have  not  had  scientific  training. 

"Tliere  are  certain  new  facts  which  should  be  presented  by  experiments  as 
those  things  which  are  seen  are  much  clearer  than  those  which  are  learned  by 
explanation  alone.  Individual  work  is  best  where  possible,  and  when  it  is  not, 
the  students  should  be  allowed  to  help  in  the  performance  of  the  experiment. 
High  school  pupils  especially  often  receive  mistaken  ideas  from  passive  watch- 
ing of  phenomena  presented  to  them. 

"A  knowledge  of  grammar  school  physilology  is  presupposed  as  a  part  of 
the  preparation  of  students  for  high  school,  but  there  are  some  new  facts 
which  need  to  be  presented  and  some  old  ones  reviewed  in  connction  with  Do- 
mestic Science  courses.  A  mere  outline  of  digestion  is  given  in  elementary  physi- 
.olog>'  and  this  should  be  enlarged  upon.  The  place  of  enzymes  in  the  digestive 
process  will  be  a  new  idea  and  a  good  way  to  present  this  is  by  an  artificial  di- 
gestion experiment,  such  as  the  digestion  of  egg  white  with  pepsin,  or  coacula- 
tion  of  casein  by  rennin.  The  process  of  absorption  may  be  presented  by  an 
experiment  showing  osmosis.  The  course  which  the  food  takes  after  absorption 
may  be  shown  by  diagrams.  Metabolism  will  need  to  be  explained  by  the 
teacher. 

"In  the  field  of  chemistry,  there  are  many  principles  which  are  funda- 
mental to  Domestic  Science.  An  explanation  of  elements  and  compounds 
should  be  given  by  the  teacher  as  it  would  probably  take  too  much  time  to  do 
experiments  showing  the  synthesis  of  elements  to  form  compounds  and  the 
analysis  of  compounds  into  their  component  elements.  The  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  body  and  food  materials  will  be  largely  presented  by  explanation 
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also,  but  the  color  tests  for  the  identification  of  the  food  principles  should  be 
performed  by  each  pupil,  if  possible.  The  use  of  the  food  charts  put  out  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  also  a  great  help  in  presenting 
the  composition  of  foods. 

"The  effect  of  heat  upon  the  food  principles  can  be  shown  by  experiments 
in  which  different  degrees  of  heat  are  applied  to  starch,  sugar,  protein,  and  fat. 
For  instance,  an  experiment  illustrating  the  effect  of  dry  and  moist  heat  on 
starch,  one  to  show  the  different  properties  of  a  sugar  syrup  with  different  tem- 
peratures, one  to  show  the  coagulation  of  protein  and  the  curdling  or  harden- 
ing with  higher  heat,  and  one  to  show  the  decomposition  of  fats  with  high  tem- 
peratures, would  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  principles  of  cookery. 

"The  effect  of  acids  upon  starch  and  sugar  and  the  effect  of  alkalies  upon 
fats  could  be  shown  by  experiment  before  the  class.  If  there  is  sufficient  time 
the  class  might  make  soap  individually,  but  it  is  not  essential. 

"When  the  study  of  leavening  agents  is  reached,  experiments  should  be 
made  with  litmus,  or  some  other  indicator,  to  distinguish  between  acids,  bases 
and  sails.  The  fact  that  a  gas  is  given  off  when  leavening  agents  react  may  be 
shown  by  the  collection  of  some  of  the  carbon  dioxide  over  water. 

"In  connection  with  the  study  of  fuels  the  essential  facts  of  combustion 
should  be  given.  The  necessity  of  oxygen  may  be  shown  by  experiments  with  a 
candle  and  an  arrangement  of  chimneys,  showing  a  good  draft  and  then  cutting 
it  off  altogether. 

"The  principles  of  physics  which  are  of  most  importance  to  the  student 
of  Domestic  Science  are  those  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  heat.  The 
methods  of  heat  transmission  should  be  discussed  in  their  application  to  the 
methods  of  cooking  and  good  and  poor  conductors  of  heat  might  be  illustrated 
by  an  experiment  to  determine  the  relative  time  required  to  boil  water  in  uten- 
sils of  different  material.  The  calorie  is  an  abstract  term  and  will  require  defin- 
ition and  explanation  and  every  student  of  Domestic  Science  should  thoroughly 
understand  it. 

"The  simmering  point  and  boiling  point  of  water  should  be  determined 
by  experiment  and  it  seems  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  relation  of  air 
pressure  to  boiling  point. 

"The  theoretical  reason  for  the  use  of  salt  with  ice  in  freezing  mixtures 
could  not  be  given  to  a  class  of  girls  who  had  not  studied  physics  without  con- 
siderable explanation.  However,  the  temperature  of  crushed  ice  may  be  taken 
and  also  the  temperatures  when  different  proportions  of  salt  are  added  to  the 
ice.  The  effect  of  dissolved  substances  upon  the  boiling  and  freezing  point  can: 
also  be  shown  by  experiment. 

"The  microscopic  plants,  bacteria,  yeasts,  and  molds,  should  be  studied  as 
to  structure,  growth,  food  required,  and  effects  upon  materials  of  the  house- 
liold.  The  structure  may  be  learned  from  examination  with  a  microscope  or 
by  means  of  drawings  or  plates.  The  growth  may  be  studied  by  planting  these 
plants  in  the  proper  food  material.  The  real  changes  produced  by  growth  will 
be  microscopic,  but  the  effects  upon  the  food  can  be  readily  seen. 

"The  structure  of  starch  grains  may  be  shown  either  with  a  microscope 
or  by  drawings.  Microscopic  work  where  there  has  been  no  preceding  science, 
may  prove  unsatisfactory;  if  the  girls  are  not  familiar  with  it,  they  may  not 
know  exactly  what  to  look  for  and  therefore  not  see  it. 

"From  botany  also  we  get  our  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  nitrogen 
is  obtained  from  the  air  by  leguminous  plants.     This  might  be  shown  by  some 
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plant  to  which  root  tubercles  containing  the  nitrogen-obtaining  bacteria  are  at- 
tached. 

"In  conclusion  we  might  again  refer  to  the  distinction  between  desirable 
and  fundamental.  In  this  paper  only  those  principles  and  experiments  of  nat- 
ural science  which  are  considered  really  fundamental  have  been  presented." 

Discussion  of  these  papers  brought  out  the  necessity  for  classifi- 
cation of  students  as  to  preparation  and  class  in  high  school;  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  course  in  elementary  science  preceding  the  food  course; 
and  the  desirability  of  developing  the  scientific  atitude  of  mind. 

In  the  afternoon  "Art  Principles  and  Suggestions  for  their  Appli- 
cation" was  presented  by  Miss  Hill  of  the  Champaign  high  school. 
Her  paper  was  substantially  as  follows : 

"\Xe  have  sometimes  heard  it  said  that  the  fault  with  the  special  teacher 
is  that  she  believes  that  her  special  subject  is  of  more  importance  than  any 
other.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  felt  that  way  about  my  work,  but  since 
the  art  work  has  been  correlated  with  the  Domestic  Science,  I  feel  that  it  cer- 
tainly has  a  most  important  place. 

"Can  you  not  look  around  in  your  own  high  school  and  see  girls  who  most 
certainly  need  help  concerning  their  dress,  either  in  color  or  style?  Even 
though  the  girl  does  not  go  to  college  and  study  Domestic  Science,  we  surely 
can  teacli  her  to  think  more  about  dress  and  thus  help  her  to  make  a  better  ap- 
pearance in  after  life.  In  many  cases  taste  must  be  cultivated.  I  think  of  two 
examples :  both  were  girls  with  red  hair,  one  a  high  school  girl  who  wore  a  red 
dress,  tlius  killing  all  the  beautiful  color  in  her  hair ;  the  other,  a  little  girl  in 
the  grades  who  persisted  in  wearing  pink  hair  ribbons  until  the  teacher  told  her 
she  thought  brown  would  bring  out  the  color  of  her  hair  to  better  advantage. 

"First  we  will  take  up  design  as  it  may  be  applied  in  the  sewing  classes. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  girls  sew  on  under  garments.  At  the  same 
time  in  the  art  classes  they  are  working  out  embroidery  designs  which  may  be 
applied  to  these  same  garments.  We  select  specimens  of  flowers  or  berries 
that  would  be  especially  adapted  to  embroidery  designs  and  make  careful  studies 
of  them  in  water  color.  Some  of  the  specimens  most  successfully  worked  into 
designs  are  mountain  ash,  barberry,  dwarf  sun  flower,  cosmos  and  wood  vine. 
After  the  study  is  made  in  color,  the  design  is  worked  out  from  the  study.  The 
first  problem  required  is  the  design  for  a  night  gown  yoke.  In  this  case  the 
most  interesting  point  is  the  center  and  the  design  is  worked  from  the  center. 
Then  the  question  of  curves  comes  in  and  we  find  that  the  compound  curve  is 
the  best  to  use.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this :  first,  because  of  equal  divisions ; 
second,  they  should  not  be  divided  into  thirds  for  the  same  reason.  We  should 
aim  for  subtle  measurements  letting  the  curve  come  between  the  half  and  the 
third.    Other  problems  given  are  designs  for  waists  and  collars. 

"While  we  are  working  with  design,  each  girl  is  required  to  work  out  an 
envelope  problem.  The  envelope  is  made  of  mounting  paper  and  measures 
about  12  by  18  inches.  This  has  a  corner  design  and  monogram  of  three  initials 
worked  out  by  the  owner.    The  envelopes  are  used  to  keep  the  pupil's  work  in. 

"Then  we  take  up  color  and  its  importance  in  dress  and  the  home.     The 
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colors  as  commercially  taught  are  as  follows :  primary, — red,  yellow,  blue ;  sec- 
ondary,— green,  violet,  orange.  Of  course  tint  and  shade  play  an  important 
part  in  color  study  for  we  would  seldom  use  a  color  in  full  tone,  although  we 
have  complimentary  colors.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  cannot  use  such  colors 
as  brown  combined  with  blue,  brown  combined  with  rose  pink  or  soft  green 
combined  with  yellow.  If  you  are  using  a  blue  next  to  a  brown,  it  is  better  to 
put  a  little  of  the  brown  into  the  blue  and  a  little  of  the  blue  into  the  brown, 
thus  making  them  blend  together. 

"The  pupils  are  required  to  make  a  color  scale  showing  the  tints,  full  tones 
and  shades  of  all  colors.  They  also  make  a  page  of  designs  using  the  compli- 
mentary colors  showing  how  white,  gray  and  black  affect  color.  The  plaid  de- 
signs are  worked  out  with  thought  given  to  space  divisions  and  to  color.  We 
present  the  problem  of  plaids  by  comparing  the  lines  in  the  plaid  to  the  lines  in 
a  good  landscape  composition  with  which  most  of  the  pupils  are  familiar.  The 
divisions  are  given  in  this  way,  the  horizon  line  should  be  placed  either  above  or 
below  the  middle  of  the  paper,  distant  trees  a  little  above  that,  foreground 
trees  arranged  in  groups,  two  trees  on  one  and  three  on  the  other  or  three  trees 
on  one  side  and  four  on  the  other.  This  gives  a  good  idea  of  unequal  balance 
and  may  be  applied  in  working  out  the  plaid  designs. 

"After  the  pupils  have  a  good  idea  of  colors  and  plaids,  we  have  them 
bring  samples  of  what  they  consider  good  and  bad  plaids.  We  also  give  them 
ideas  of  what  should  influence  one  in  buying  materials  for  summer  and  winter 
dresses  and  they  give  examples  of  what  they  consider  good. 

"Later  we  take  up  dress  design.  The  pupils  study  the  style  books  and  se- 
lect examples  of  correct  and  incorrect  use  of  color  and  line.  Each  chooses  a 
good  design  for  a  business  suit,  an  afternoon  dress  and  a  party  dress.  From 
this  we  work  into  dress  design.  Flat  measurements  are  taken  and  from  these 
the  pupils  draw  their  own  figures  and  on  these  flat  figures  they  design  the 
dresses. 

"In  time  I  hope  to  have  a  sketch  class  for  costume  design.  Members  of 
the  class  will  assume  graceful  poses  and  on  these  figures  the  designs  will  be 
worked  out.  It  is  evident  that  fashion  illustrators  are  seeing  the  value  of  well 
drawn  figures  in  their  work,  and  who  knows  but  what  we  are  preparing  some 
of  these  illustrators  in  our  high  school  classes. 

"The  average  American  home  is  in  sad  need  of  renovating  in  regard  to 
color.  ^  In  choosing  the  color  scheme  for  a  room,  about  the  first  thing  to  con- 
sider is  its  lighting.  If  the  room  has  windows  on  the  north,  warmer  colors, 
such  as  browns,  should  be  used.  If  the  room  is  a  south  room,  cool  colors^ 
such  as  greens  and  blues  may  be  used,  thus  subdueing  the  v/armth  which  comes 
from  outside.  To  make  a  high  room  look  lower,  use  horizontal  lines  in  some 
way  to  break  the  height.  To  make  a  low  room  appear  higher,  use  vertical  lines 
in  paneling. 

"The  Atkinson  Mentzer  Company  put  out  a  collection  of  interiors  in  out- 
Ime  which  may  be  used  very  nicely  in  the  public  school  for  working  out  the 
color  sclieme  of  rooms.  The  problem  may  be  presented  to  the  pupil  by  giving 
him  the  lighting  of  the  room  and  one  color ;  from  these  he  works  out  the  color 
scheme. 

"The  work  must  be  conducted  in  a  practical  way.  Then  the  pupil,  though 
she  may  never  take  up  an  artistic  career,  will  feel  some  independence  in  using 
design  and  color  in  her  home." 
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Miss  Seymour  of  the  University  opened  the  discussion  of  this  pa- 
per with  the  following  remark : 

"It  is  clear  from  the  paper  we  have  just  heard  that  the  ideal  way  to  cor- 
relate Household  Art  and  Art  is  to  have  the  students  work  out  the  Art  side  of 
problems  under  the  Art  teacher.  There  are,  however,  many  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  order  to  make  this  possible.  The  Technical  High  Schools  have 
been  so  recently  organized  and  their  courses  are  so  definitely  dififerentiated  that 
the  original  program  has  provided  for  this  arrangement.  In  the  classical  High 
School  there  must  be  a  readjustment  of  the  whole  program  to  make  a  curricu- 
lum for  comparatively  few,  and  not  all  principals  are  disposed  to  do  this. 

"The  Household  Art  teacher  then  has  to  face  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
when  none  or  only  a  few  of  her  pupils  are  in  the  Art  class.  Most  girls  who 
enter  the  High  School  have  had  a  fair,  if  not  a  very  good,  training  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Art,  although  they  may  consider  it  as  'passed  and  not  to  be  used 
again.'  If  the  teacher  has  had  Art  training  she  will  be  able  to  bring  out  and 
adapt  the  principles  of  proportion,  line  and  color  at  the  appropriate  time.  Al- 
though the  time  is  short  it  is  possible  to  choose  dimensions  that  are  in  good 
proportion,  colors  that  are  suitable  and  harmonious,  lines  that  will  be  becoming 
and  in  good  taste,  and  call  attention  to  them.  The  width  and  spacing  of  tucks, 
the  width  of  hems  and  ruffles,  of  lace  and  insertion,  the  relation  between  the 
width  and  length  of  bags,  towels  and  aprons  are  all  problems  in  proportion 
which,  when  carefully  worked  out,  will  form  in  the  pupil  the  habit  of  consid- 
ering such  things  when  they  meet  them  again.  Tissue  paper  is  a  very  simple 
and  attractive  medium  for  working  out  these  problems  before  applying  them 
to  the  real  article. 

"Tissue  paper  is  again  a  very  satisfactory  way  to  work  out  the  lines  in 
costume  design.  A  skirt  on  a  small  scale,  designed  just  as  it  is  to  be  in  the  large, 
and  pasted  together  to  look  like  the  genuine  article,  will  help  much  toward  a 
realization  of  the  bad  lines  and  proportions  without  using  much  time  or  ma- 
terial and,  in  the  end,  will  save  time  and  material. 

"Color  is  best  managed  by  dealing  with  samples  of  actual  materials  as  it 
is  difficult  to  reproduce  in  any  other  medium  the  same  effects.  Color  schemes 
for  complete  costumes,  including  hat,  gloves,  shoes,  and  any  accessories,  can 
be  worked  out  with  samples  of  material  using  the  proper  proportion  of  each. 
This  should  be  done  for  garments  to  be  made  in  class,  first  of  all,  and  then 
for  as  many  imaginary  dresses  as  the  time  allows. 

"In  a  course  on  the  Home,  we  have  to  fight  against  family  traditions  and 
the  mistaken  kindness  of  friends.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  furnish  a  room 
or  rooms  with  actual  things.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  minature 
house  and  furnish  it  completely,  but  more  often,  the  only  available  way  is  to 
color  interiors  and  represent  the  furniture  and  hangings  on  a  flat  surface. 
Color  schemes  can  be  worked  out  again  in  actual  materials  representing  the 
proportion  of  each  to  be  used,  and  pictures  of  furniture  may  be  cut  from 
magazines  and  catalogs  representing  the  suitable  type  of  furniture  to  use. 

"Whatever  scheme  we  adopt  for  working  out  our  ideas,  let  us  establish 
the  facts  that  our  dresses  should  be  suited  to  the  complexion,  the  type  and 
the  station  in  life;  that  candlesticks  should  be  made  of  material  that  will  not 
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catch  on  fire  or  break ;  tables  should  not  be  top  heavy  or  frail,  chairs  should  not 
need  a  foot  stool  or  cushions  to  make  them  comfortable ;  floor  coverings  should 
not  remind  us  of  roses  or  pet  dogs.  Let  us  hang  our  pictures  so  that  the  eye 
will  not  tire  in  looking  at  them,  and  arrange  our  furniture  so  that  it  conforms 
to  the  shape  of  the  room  and  can  'stay  put'  because  it  is  right.  Let  our  rooms 
say  one  thing  to  us,  as  library  or  dining  room,  but  not  mantel  piece  or  fruit 
picture." 


Reports  on  the  outlines  for  grade  work  as  presented  last  year, 
were  made  by  Miss  Bell,  Miss  Baldwin,  Miss  Keys  and  Miss  Stone. 
The  following  suggestions  were  given:  The  sewing  apron  is  compli- 
cated for  the  fifth  grade.  Fifteen  minutes  of  the  lesson  of  one  and 
one-half  hour  in  length  is  used  for  e!xplaining  the  new  points  of  the 
lesson  in  sewing,  and  discussion  of  the  textiles  in  use,  and  is  carried 
on  during  the  time  that  the  girls  are  sewing.  Consideration  of  the 
work  of  children  of  school  age  in  textile  and  clothing  manufacture. 
Too  much  work  is  outlined  for  the  fifth  grade.  Some  of  the  sixth 
grade  work  is  simpler  than  fifth  grade.  Knitting  and  crocheting  might 
be  added.  Machine  work  is  desirable  in  the  grades.  In  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  food  course,  a  lesson  on  the  cutting  up  of  a  chicken, 
correlating  with  physiology,  might  be  added.  Baked  fish  might  be 
taught  to  advantage.  Pie  could  be  omitted  and  a  second  lesson  on 
bread  and  bread  judging,  added.  Cake  lessons  could  be  reduced  to 
one.  Cooking  in  the  first  lesson  is  desirable.  There  is  too  much  du- 
plication in  the  numerous  scalloped  dishes.  Scalloped  dishes  were 
thought  difficult  for  the  early  lessons,  and  poached  tgg  difficult  for 
the  seventh  grade.  At  first  points  in  manipulation  and  cleaning  must 
be  given  emphasis  and  the  dishes  kept  simple.  The  first  five  lessons 
in  the  eighth  grade  work  might  be  reduced  to  three.  More  lessons 
are  needed  in  serving  of  meals. 

As  work  for  the  present  year,  there  was  suggested  the  desirability 
of  attempting  to  standardize  Domestic  Science  classes  as  to  grade  and 
prerequisite.  Another  suggestion  was  the  consideration  of  the  spe- 
cial phase  of  subject  matter  and  the  method  of  presentation  suitable 
for  the  grades  and  for  the  high  school,  using  a  limited  number  of 
topics  for  illustration. 

Following  is  the  executive  committee  for  next  year: 

Helena  M.  Pincomb,  University  of  Illinois,  Chairman. 

Alice  Treganza,  Bloomington. 

Isabel  Bevier,  University  of  Illinois. 

Elizabeth  Stone,  Decatur. 

Mabel  Dunlap,  Decatur. 


J6     _ 
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Miss  Mary  Moore,  Chicago,  was  appointed  as  represntative  on 
the  joint  committee  to  consider  elementary  science. 

English  Section. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  The  Illinois  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  English  was  held  in  the  Moot  Court  Room  of  the 
University  on  November  21st,  1913.  President  Hatfield  called 
the  meeting  to  order  at  9:15.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  accepted.  The  president  appointed  a  nominating  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Professor  Clapp  of  Lake  Forest,  Miss  Skeffing- 
ton  of  Charleston,  and  Mr.  Lyon  of  Joliet.  After  announcements  by 
the  secretary,  the  session  proceeded  with  the  program.  President  Hat- 
field, in  his  opening  address,  gave  an  encouraging  report  of  the 
progress  of  English  teaching  during  the  last  year.  The  report  fol- 
lows: 

"In  every  sort  of  activity  which  is  directed  toward  an  end  men  find  it 
necessary  to  stop  occasionally  to  take  stock,  to  look  over  the  past  to  see  what 
has  been  done,  and  to  study  the  present  situation  in  order  to  see  what  needs  to 
be  done  in  the  immediate  future.  It  is  something  of  this  kind  which  we  shall 
try  to  do  for  our  own  work  this  morning.  In  so  short  a  time  as  we  can  spend 
upon  it,  the  determination  of  future  activity  must  be  omitted,  but  it  may  be  of 
some  utility  for  us  to  pause  long  enough  to  realize  the  really  great  progress 
which  our  division  of  the  educational  army  has  made  since  we  last  met  here. 
That  the  progress  has  been  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  hoped  for  I  think 
you  will  agree.  The  total  amount  of  territory  gained  from  ignorance  and  slip- 
shod methods  is  the  important  thing  rather  than  some  one  brilliant  achieve- 
ment. Perhaps  this  year  has  witnessed  nothing  so  calculated  to  inspire  noisy 
enthusiasm  as  was  the  modification  last  year  of  the  old  college  entrance  re- 
quirements, but  solid  intrenchment  of  positions  already  won  and  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  the  whole  army,  wagon  trains  and  all,  has  been  fully  as  significant 
for  the  final  success  of  the  campaign. 

"My  excuse  for  reviving  this  long-used  metaphor  of  the  army  is  that  the 
teachers  of  English  are  now  so  very  rapidly  becoming  organized  into  regi- 
ments and  companies  for  greater  effectiveness.  We  rejoice  that  there  are  no 
positive  orders  from  any  one  above  us,  but  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times 
is  that  we  are  losing  our  too-great  pride  of  independence  and  coming  to  see 
tliat  oi:r  efforts  are  usually  most  effective  when  we  are  in  step  with  our  fellows. 
The  tide  of  organization  set  in  two  years  ago  this  month  with  the  formation 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  The  National  Council  at  the 
end  of  its  second  year  has  a  marvelous  record  of  achievement  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  craft  all  over  the  country.  There  are  now  more  than  40 
local  associations  of  English  teachers,  more  than  half  of  which  are  affiliated 
•with  the  National  Council.  All  of  these  locals  are  in  frequent  correspondence 
"with  the  officers  of  the  Council  and  so  catch  its  spirit.  This  last  twelve  months 
at  least  a  dozen  new  local  associations  in  states  and  cities  have  been  formed 
as  a  result  of  the  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the  National  Council.    At  the  next 
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meeting  of  the  Council,  next  week  in  Chicago,  the  conference  of  delegates  from 
the  affiliated  organizations  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  ways  in  which 
the  locals  can  help  each  other.  Our  own  Professor  Paul  is  one  of  the  leaders- 
of  the  discussion.  The  possible  gains  from  this  unifying  of  our  ranks  are 
three.  The  first  we  have  already  attained  in  a  measure,  namely,  the  exchange 
of  ideas.  The  second  is  the  banishment  of  that  feeling  of  isolation  which  all 
of  us  have  felt  so  keenly;  we  are  rubbing  elbows  with  thousands  of  other  in- 
terested, and  interesting  people  who  are  facing  just  the  same  problems  that  we 
face.  The  third  possibility  is  the  molding  of  public  opinion  and  the  influenc- 
ing of  authorities  by  acting  together.  Much  smaller  groups  of  people  of  less 
individual  importance  are  able  through  close  organization  to  get  from  public 
school  boards  and  legislatures  the  things  which  they  demand.  If  we  want  bet- 
ter conditions  for  composition  teaching,  let  us  begin  to  bring  a  little  united  pres- 
sure to  bear. 

"There  is  another  kind  of  co-operation  appearing.  We  have  long  talked 
about  every  teacher's  being  a  teacher  of  English,  but  we  have  felt  that  that 
was  an  impossible  dream.  Now  the  matter  is  beginning  to  be  discussed  before 
assemblies  in  which  supervisors  are  numerous.  In  a  few  places  it  has  become 
a  reality,  as  we  shall  hear  this  afternoon.  If  we  can  but  once  gain  a  thought- 
ful hearing  from  the  administrators,  there  can  be  little  doub  of  a  great  im- 
provement in  this  direction. 

"Alany  of  you  will  remember  the  Hopkins  report  on  The  Labor  and  Cost 
of  Composition  Teaching,  published  eighteen  months  ago  as  a  Bulletin  of  this 
association.  The  showing  there  made  and  since  scattered  broadcast  throughout 
the  land  is  having  some  effect.  In  at  least  two  instances  that  I  can  name  this 
report  has  been  used  as  ammunition  in  a  successful  campaign  for  more  teachers 
of  composition.  Iowa  College,  and  the  high  school  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
have  greatly  improved  conditions  and  at  least  one  member  of  our  own  asso- 
ciation has  recently  made  an  earnest  endeavor  to  get  help  using  the  same  ma- 
terial. Whether  she  got  it  or  not  I  have  not  yet  heard.  The  logic  of  the  figures 
is  irresistible  unless  your  school  board  is  really  out  of  funds. 

'"Every  teacher  has  wished  at  some  time,  and  most  of  us  do  it  every  year, 
for  a  good  list  of  books  for  the  pupils'  general  reading  or  for  library  pur- 
poses. This  is  now  being  supplied  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English.  Last  year  they  published  a  tentative  list  of  home  read- 
ings, and  this  year  they  are  getting  out  an  enlarged  list,  with  the  character  of 
the  works  of  fiction  indicated  by  letters  standing  for  the  kind  of  book,  the 
period  to  which  it  belongs  if  historical,  and  roughly  the  age  of  children  to 
whom  it  will  appeal.  Those  who  have  looked  the  list  through  say  that  it  is 
the  finest  selection  yet  made.  It  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  a  dime.  Members  of  the  Council  will  receive  it  free.  Along  with  this 
report  goes  the  tendency  to  put  more  and  more  of  the  contemporary  literature 
into  the  home  reading  and  even  into  the  classroom.  This  tendency  is  strong- 
est in  the  West  where  the  influence  of  college  entrance  requirements  is  least  im- 
portant. 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  a  year  ago,  we  heard  some  of  the  dele- 
gates from  public  speaking  associations  speak  of  'standardizing'  and  almost 
wondered  what  they  meant.  Now  the  word  is  in  the  air.  We  have  heard 
much  from  certain  university  gentlemen  about  the  possibility  of  shortening  the 
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time  consumed  in  going  through  the  process  of  education  by  the  elimination 
■of  wastes  and  repetition.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  when  the  course 
from  the  primary  to  the  end  of  college  becomes  unified.  That  is,  only  when 
we  reach  definite  conclusions  as  to  what  can  be  accomplished  in  each  year. 
The  ncxT  step  is  to  see  that  the  minimum  established  for  each  year  is  actually 
mastered  by  every  pupil  passed.  The  point  which  we  high  school  teachers  have 
been  prone  to  overlook  is  that  we  shall  have  to  take  up  the  knitting  just 
where  the  eighth-grade  teacher  dropped  it.  We  cannot  begin  a  new  system  all 
of  our  own  and  expect  that  the  child  will  be  at'home.  Perhaps  we  too  often 
expect  him  to  be  a  different  species  of  being  from  the  urchin  who  left  the  ele- 
mentary school  the  spring  before.  This  articulation  of  the  high  and  elementary 
schools  is  being  investigated  by  a  National  Council  committee.  They  have 
spent  two  years  of  earnest  study  upon  the  problem  and  should  have  something 
worth  while  to  suggest.  The  'junior  high  school'  composed  of  the  7th,  8th, 
and  9th  grades,  is  one  method  which  has  been  proposed.  Perhaps  this  but 
puts  off  the  difficulty  until  the  child  is  better  able  to  stand  the  change,  but 
•even  that  would  be  a  benefit.  Some  towns  have  conferences  between  their  high 
school  teachers  and  the  elementary  teachers.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  that 
any  of  us  can  put  it  into  operation  without  waiting  for  a  change  of  heart  upon 
"the  part  of  school  authorities. 

"The  Modern  Language  Association  started  some  time  ago  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  preparation  of  college  teachers  of  English.  The  National  Council 
has  since  taken  a  hand.  The  committees  are  collecting  data  to  show  what  the 
demand  for  college  teachers  of  English  is,  and  what  the  preparation  now  of- 
fered the  prospective  teacher  is.  Later,  they  hope  to  suggest  something  of 
what  that  training  should  be.  A  similar  investigation  of  the  preparation  of  high 
school  teachers  of  English  has  been  begun,  but  no  results  have  been  given  out 
yet. 

"The  movement  for  uniform  grammatical  nomenclature  started  in  the 
Modern  Language  association  and  spread  to  others,  including  the  National 
Council.  The  report  of  a  joint  committee  is  now  in  print,  and  will  be  discus- 
sed at  length  next  week  at  Chicago.  If  we  can  all  agree  to  use  the  set  of 
terms  which  they  have  recommended  a  great  deal  of  the  present  loss  which 
every  pupil  suffers  in  passing  from  one  school  to  another  or  even  from  one 
teacher  to  another  in  the  same  school  will  be  eliminated.  This  might  have  been 
■done  in  the  smaller  towns  by  frequent  conferences  between  the  teachers  in  these 
<iifferent  grades,  but  the  constant  shifting  of  teachers  makes  even  that  difficult. 
In  college  classes  the  confusion  of  grammatical  tongues  has  been  a  veritable 
Babel.  Now  the  instructor  will  be  able  to  understand  all  his  students  and, 
"best  of  all,  they  will  understand  each  other. 

"The  committee  of  the  National  Education  Association  on  the  Reorgan- 
ization of  the  High  School  Course  has  now  become  a  commission  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  which  will  give  the  widest  publicity  to  its  findings. 
A  pamphlet  containing  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Commission  has  already 
been  issued.  In  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  English,  written  by  Mr. 
Hosic,  your  president  last  year,  the  emphasis  is  everywhere  put  upon  the  activ- 
ities which  are  directly  practical,  utilitarian.  The  cultural  side  is  not  omitted 
■by  any  means,  but  it  comes  after  the  practical  instead  of  before  the  practical 
as  it  used  to  do.     The  most  significant  thing  about  this  is  the  favorable  com- 
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ment  it  is  stirring  up,  even  in  the  conservative  East.  The  first  step  in  good 
citizenship  or  in  culture  is  to  be  self-supporting. 

"In  the  last  number  of  the  English  Journal  appears  the  report  of  the 
National  Council  committee  upon  Types  of  Organization  of  High  School 
English.  Assuming  that  the  English  course  in  any  school  should  be  largely 
determined  by  local  conditions,  and  that  there  might  be  half  a  dozen  typical 
kinds  of  communities,  the  committee  set  to  work  to  collect  data  from  high 
schools  all  over  the  country.  One  of  the  clear  results  is  that  there  are  no 
types  of  English  course.  The  Jocal  conditions  have  not  been  allowed  full  play 
because  the  high  school  has  been  a  college  preparatory.  Even  where  that  is 
no  longer  directly  operative,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  literature  other  than 
that  of  the  college  entrance  list  at  reasonable  prices  has  prevented  variation. 
Those  influences  are  failing;  what  shall  determine  our  courses  in  the  future? 
Clearly  there  needs  to  be  a  great  deal  of  study  of  the  needs  of  our  communi- 
ties if  we  are  to  keep  up  with  our  opportunities.  The  rise  of  vocational 
schools,  only  mentioned  in  the  report,  is  already  forcing  a  reconstruction  of 
English  in  Chicago.  The  same  thing  is  coming  soon  everywhere.  The  report 
of  the  Commission  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  to  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  expects  to  have  a  report  ready  by  1915.  In  the  meantime,  they  hope 
to  see  the  materials  and  methods  of  high  school  English  discussed  thoroughly 
all  over  the  country.  Each  of  us  may  add  his  mite  to  the  development  of 
the  courses  that  are  to  be  in  this  country  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

"Oral  expression  is  continuing  its  conquest  of  the  high  school  field.  Per- 
haps its  advance  this  year  has  been  less  showy,  just  as  the  ocean  swell  is  less 
showy  than  the  surf,  but  it  has  not  been  less  powerful.  Here  in  Illinois  this 
issue  Vv'as  thoroughly  threshed  out  before  some  other  communities  had  be- 
come conscious  of  it.  In  theory,  at  least,  we  have  long  recognized  its  import- 
ance,— or  would  necessity  be  a  better  word,  though  we  may  not  have  always  put 
our  theory  into  practice.  All  over  the  country  interest  in  oral  expre'ssion  is 
growing  steadily  and  healthily.  In  the  old  days,  the  righteous  reaction  against 
elocution  nearly  swept  oral  work  from  the  English  classroom.  It  was  write, 
write,  write,  and  red  ink  the  ten  thousand  errors,  but  the  errors  still  remained 
in  the  children's  habitual  speech  and  persistently  reappeared  in  their  writings. 
Now  the  pendulum  is  swinging  back  toward  the  middle  of  the  arc.  Oral 
expression  is  appearing  as  a  part  of  the  regular  English  work  with  all  the  gew- 
gaws of  elocution  stripped  off.  The  tendency  is  clearly  away  from  special 
teachers  for  the  subject  of  oral  expression  because  we  want  to  make  it 
strengthen  the  other  work  of  our  course  as  it  could  not  do  if  isolated  in  the 
hands  of  the  special  teacher.  But  I  must  stop  here  or  I  shall  trespass  upon 
Mr.  Clapp's  ground.  The  latest  development  of  the  oral  expression  movement 
is  attention  to  the  mechanics  of  speech.  Having  established  our  point  that 
the  ability  to  talk  effectively  about  one's  own  ideas  was  fundamental,  we  are 
now  ready  to  consider  the  mechanics  of  speech  as  means  to  effectiveness.  Thus 
we  are  re-incorporating  the  valuable  part  of  the  old  elocution,  but  as  a  means, 
not  an  end. 

"The  separation  of  composition  and  literature  into  separate  courses  is 
gaining  ground,  though  slowly.  This  last  year  has  seen  the  plan  of  separation 
inaugurated  in  the  Chicago  high  schools.  Madison,  Wisconsin,  now  uses  it, 
and  Detroit  has  had  it  several  years.  As  might  be  expected  in  a  movement 
so  new,  the  cleavage  is  not  always  along  just  the  same  lines.    More  thought 
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and  discussion  is  needed  to  make  plain  just  the  best  procedure.  This  Illinois 
Association,  always  a  pioneer,  might  well  make  a  contribution  here.  The  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  the  separation  seem  so  strong  that  they  must  sooner  or 
later  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Let  me  mention  just  two  of  them. 
As  our  work  is  now  organized,  the  teacher  when  she  is  overworked — unless 
she  has  learned  the  value  of  real  composition — is  likely  to  assign  a  lesson  in 
literature,  because  it  is  easy  to  prepare  and  there  are  no  papers  left  behind. 
The  boy  who  hates  formality  above  everything  but  sentimentality  is  apt  to 
count  upon  making  up  for  carelessness  or  idleness  in  the  composition  work 
by  brilliant  recitation  upon  the  literature.  When  the  courses  and  the  credits  are 
divided,  neither  of  these  mistakes  is  possible.  More  important  is  the  clarifica- 
tion of  the  teacher's  aims.  When  one  term  is  devoted  to  English  as  a  tool, 
both  for  the  expression  of  ideas  and  for  their  acquisition,  and  the  next  is  de- 
voted to  English  as  art  and  ethics,  we  shall  do  better  work  because  we  shall 
know  m.ore  clearly  just  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  all  the  time.  There 
could  be  no  more  attempts  to  make  novelists  of  our  children  in  the  time  when 
they  should  be  learning  the  simple  narration  and  exposition  which  their  lives 
will  call  for.  And  the  worse  crime  of  trying  to  teach  pupils  to  read  for  the 
thought,  to  read  analytically,  that  is,  from  classics  of  such  delicate  flavor  as 
the  De  Coverly  papers.  Nor  shall  we  try  to  make  them  love  literature 
through  Huxley's  on  a  Piece  of  Chalk,  in  which  he  works  out  at  length  ideas 
which  they  have  already  acquired  in  freshman  physiography. 

"Let  us  try  to  get  all  this  all  in  mind  at  one  time,  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  field  today.  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  is  serving  as 
a  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of  individual  and  society  opinions  and  as 
a  neucleus  for  concerted  action  where  influence  must  be  exerted  upon  those 
outside  our  own  branch  of  the  profession.  It  is  helping  along  the  cause  of 
articulation  between  schools  of  various  grades,  is  furnishing  figures  upon  the 
conditions  of  our  work,  is  investigating  the  preparation  of  both  college  and 
secondary  teachers,  is  publishing  a  good  list  of  home  reading  material,  is  as- 
sisting in  bringing  about  uniformity  of  grammatical  nomenclature,  and  finally 
is  preparing  the  way  for  a  more  scientific  formulation  of  our  high  school 
English  course.  It  is  with  pride  that  we  remember  that  our  Association  here 
is  affiliated  with  such  a  dynamic  national  organization.  Never  before  have 
there  been  so  many  important  activities  going  forward  in  our  field  at  once, 
and  if  there  had  been  there  was  no  agency  through  which  you  and  I  could 
have  been  informed  of  them.  We  are  entering  upon  the  second  phase  of  the 
oral  expression  movement,  that  in  which  attention  is  given  to  means  of  voice  pro- 
duction. We  are  seeing  positive  advance  in  the  conditions  of  composition 
teaching.  As  probable  developments  of  the  future  the  greater  co-operation 
of  other  departments  in  securing  correct  English  and  the  probability  of  the 
separation  of  literature  and  composition  teaching  loom  up.  All  in  all,  then. 
1913  has  been  the  best  year  for  the  teaching  of  English." 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  president's  address,  Professor  Clapp 
of  Lake  Forest  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  last 
year  to  conduct  an  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  oral  composition. 
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Report  of  the  Experiment  in  English  Composition. 

"The  Experiment  which  the  Illinois  association  has  conducted  during 
the  past  year  iias  been  difficult,  elaborate,  but  we  believe  successful.  It  has 
made  a  large  draft  on  the  patience,  energy,  and  originality  of  a  large  number 
of  teachers  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  The  result  is  a  body  of  fact  and 
opinion  some  of  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  may  be  regarded  as 
authoritative. 

"A  year  ago  in  view  of  the  growing  interest  throughout  the  country  in 
oral  composition,  the  executive  committee  of  this  association  conceived  the 
plan  of  testing  the  value  of  oral  composition  in  high  school  English  work. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  HoUister,  who  knows  the  work  and  the  possibilities 
of  Illinois  schools  as  few  persons  do,  it  was  determined  to  draw  up  a  pro- 
gram for  a  full  semester's  work  in  composition,  taking  the  second  half  of  the 
first  high  school  year,  when  classes  are  largest  and  least  mature,  and  when 
the  work  of  the  English  teacher  is  most  burdensome.  If  oral  composition 
would  work  in  that  semester,  under  the  actual  school  conditions  of  today,  it 
would  establish  some  claim  to  consideration  as  a  regular  part  of  the  English 
course.  A  program  was  drawn  up  by  the  committee  after  conference  with  a 
number  of  high  school  teachers  which  could  be  taught  either  wholly  by  writ- 
ten exercises,  the  usual  way  in  Illinois  schools,  or  by  a  combination  of  written 
exercise  and  "oral.  Detailed  work  for  the  entire  semester  was  outlined,  ac- 
cording to  the  recommendation  of  last  year's  committee,  giving  composition 
half  the  time,  each  week,  and  incorporating  various  devices  which  had  been 
tried  with  success  elsewhere. 

"The  program  was  submitted  to  this  body  a  year  ago  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  be  tried  especially  in  schools  having  enough  freshmen  to  make  two 
sections  or  over,  that  in  eacn  school  two  'poison  squads'  should  be  formed,  one 
section  taking  the  course  of  written  exercises  and  one  the  combination  course 
in  which  two-thirds  of  the  themes  were  oral  and  one-third  written.  The 
committee  suggested  also  that  small  schools  which  had  only  a  few  freshmen 
might  try  the  Combination  course  only,  comparing  the  results  with  those  ob- 
tained in  former  years  by  the  usual  method. 

"The  Association  accepted  the  plan  of  the  committee  and  46  teachers, 
representing  Zl  schools,  signified  their  wish  to  try  the  Program.  Few  of  these 
teachers,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  had  experience  with  teaching  oral  composi- 
tion, at  least  to  the  extent  contemplated  in  the  experiment.  They  were  in- 
terested, rather,  to  see  what  could  be  done.  As  the  Program  is  printed  in  the 
Bulletin  for  last  January,  it  does  not  need  lengthy  description  here.  Briefly, 
the  plan  gave  two  and  a  half  days  each  week  to  composition,  for  a  semester 
of  18  weeks,  for  the  Combination  section.  It  provided  a  series  of  17  oral 
themes  and  allotted  25 1-2  class  periods  to  their  delivery  before  the  class, 
eight  of  these  oral  themes  were  to  be  worked  over  after  delivery  into  written 
themes,  which  were  to  be  graded  but  not  corrected  by  the  teacher  and  then 
corrected  by  the  pupils  in  class  under  the  teacher's  supervision.  Besides  these 
8  periods  spent  in  class  correction  of  the  written  themes,  it  was  provided  that 
7  periods,  during  the  semester,  should  be  spent  in  drill  on  spelling,  punctuation 
and  grammar.  The  teachers  were  told,  by  the  way,  that  in  assigning  an  oral 
theme  they  should  in  every  case  show  the  class  by  their  own  example  how  to  do 
the  task  assigned.     They  were  advised  to  call  for  class  criticism  of  the  oral 
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themes  when  delivered,  from  other  students.  They  were  asked  also  to  meet 
every  student  in  private  conference  upon  the  oral  themes  once  a  fortnight. 
To  lessen  somewhat  the  amount  of  time  in  conference  and  to  promote  rivalry 
among  tlie  pupils,  it  was  provided  that  some  of  the  oral  themes  should  be 
worked  up  in  collaboration  by  groups  of  4  or  5  students,  the  class  voting  on 
these  occasions  as  to  which  group  had  done  best.  The  exercises  included 
Description,  Exposition  and  Narrative  in  about  equal  proportions.  This  was 
the  sciieme  for  the  Combination  sections.  The  same  course  was  provided 
for  the  writing  sections,  but  in  these  sections  the  oral  themes  were  to  be  replac- 
ed by  written  themes  on  the  same  subjects  which  were  to  be  corrected  by  the 
teacher  in  the  usual  way. 

"This  Program,  used  by  parallel  sections  of  the  same  class  in  a  numbei 
of  schools,  would,  it  was  hoped,  furnish  light  upon  three  questions  regarding 
oral  composition,  which  seemed  fundamental. 

1.     The  relative  amount  of   labor  entailed  upon  the  teacher  by  work  in 
oral  composition  and  by  work  in  written  composition. 

2.  To  what  extent  proficiency  in  oral  composition  carries  over  into  writ- 

ing. 

3.  Whether  the  benefit  of  oral  composition,  even  if  it  does  not  carry  over 

into  writing,  is  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  its  general  introduction 
into  the  high  schools. 

"The  committee  proposed  to  test  the  work  in  two  ways :  First  by  having 
4  test-themes  written  during  the  semester  by  every  student  of  every  section, 
these  papers  to  be  preserved  by  the  teacher  and  sent  to  the  committee  for  exam- 
ination. Second  by  obtaining  the  opinions  of  the  teachers  who  conducted  the 
course,  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

"As  I  have  said,  it  was  a  difficult  undertaking,  requiring  the  active  and 
intelligent  co-operation  of  a  number  of  persons  for  many  months.  Here  was 
an  elaborate  semester  task — an  entire  Composition  Program  which  in  every 
case  was  a  considc-able  change  from  local  methods  and  arrangements,  and 
which  in  many  cases  required  the  teachers  to  attempt  oral  work  for  the  first 
time,  teachers  many  of  whom  were  carrying  a  schedule  of  six  classes  a  day. 

"In  view  of  the  difficulties  it  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  and  pleasure 
to  the  comm.ittee  that  so  many  teachers  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  ex- 
periment cither  wholly  or  in  large  part.  Of  the  46  who  expressed  their  inten- 
tion of  trying  the  program,  30  carried  it  for  a  long  enough  time  to  have  a 
definite  opinion  regarding  its  value,  23  carrying  it  through  the  semester  and 
sending  in  reports,  7  others,  6  of  whom  sent  reports,  carrying  it  part  way.  Of 
the  others,  6  who  did  not  undertake  it  write  to  express  their  regret  that  local 
difficulties  prevented  them ;  one  other  writes  that  her  school  decided  not  to  un- 
dertake it  because  it  involved  omitting  for  even  one  section  the  oral  work 
which  had  become  a  regular  part  of  their  English  course;  from  3  others  we 
learned  merely  that  they  did  not  try  the  program  and  from  the  remaining  6  we 
have  had  no  word.  Some  of  these  perhaps,  as  well  as  other  teachers  of  whom 
the  committee  did  not  know,  may  have  tried  the  Program  for  part  or  all  of 
the  semester.  If  any  such  are  present  today,  they  will  be  able  to  supplement 
this  report  from  their  own  experience. 

"From  the  23  teachers  representing  19  towns  who  carried  the  Program 
through  the  semester,  the  7  others  who  carried  it  part  way,  and  the  4  who. 
though  they  did  not  try  it,  have  written  regarding  their  experience  with  oral 
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composition  in  other  years,  we  have  a  most  interesting  body  of  testimony.  We 
have,  first,  the  test-papers,  written  by  pupils  in  the  experimental  sections  and 
sent  to  the  commmittee.  These  are  less  numerous  than  they  might  have  been,  and 
the  fault,  I  fear,  lies  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  ran  off  to  Lon- 
don in  June,  instead  of  seeing  personally  to  the  collection  of  the  materials. 
Some  of  the  papers  were  mislaid  during  the  summer,  and  others  were  destroy- 
ed by  zealous  janitors.  Eight  sets,  however,  or  some  1,278  papers,  survived 
the  summer's  accidents,  and  have  been  examined  by  the  committee.  We  have, 
secondly,  the  answers  of  29  teachers  who  used  the  Program,  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  out  by  the  committee.  Finally,  we  have  letters  from  these  and  other 
teachers,  treating  points  not  touched  in  the  questionnaire.  The  importance  of 
this  wide  and  varied  body  of  evidence  is  considerable.  The  committee  sug- 
gests that  it  be  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  University, 
which  may  find  it  useful  in  some  future  investigation  for  other  purposes. 

"What  does  this  evidence  show?  Let  us  first  consider  the  students' 
themes  which  we  may  call  Exhibit  A.  It  is  manifest  that  of  the  three  questions 
on  which  the  experiment  was  to  throw  light,  these  student  papers  concern 
mainly  the  second:  To  what  extent  proficiency  (or  at  least  practice)  in  oral 
composition  carries  over  into  written  composition,  in  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school.  We  have  a  body  of  some  1,200  themes,  four  from  each  pupil,  represent- 
ing 9  teachers  in  8  schools :  Chicago,  Highland  Park,  Freeport,  Moline,  Farmer 
City,  Lincoln,  Centralia,  Alton.  They  were  written  in  class  by  pupils  of  both 
Writing  sections  and  Combination  sections,  one  at  the  beginning,  one  at  the 
middle  and  two  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  The  topics  assigned  by  the  com- 
mittee were:  Test-Exercise  A,  a  theme  preferably  narrative  but  similar  to 
those  written  toward  the  end  of  the' previous  semester;  Test-Exercise  B,  a  letter 
to  a  friend  who  is  coming  to  visit  you,  giving  directions  for  reaching  your 
home,  or  describing  another  friend  who  will  meet  the  train ;  Test-Exercise  C, 
a  narrative  theme  on  the  following  topic :  We  had  an  exciting  experience  yes- 
terday (or  a  while  ago)  ;  Test-Exercise  D,  an  editorial  for  your  high  school 
paper  on  one  of  several  suggested  topics.  These  test-exercises,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, are  designed  merely  to  test  the  student's  proficiency  in  writing,  not  his 
proficiency  in  speaking.  Exercise  C  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  student  in 
the  Combination  section  could  use  directly  any  of  the  material  prepared  for 
oral  themes. 

"The  members  of  the  committee,  after  examining  the  Test-Themes, 
though  not  so  thoroughly  as  they  could  wish,  agreed  in  the  following  three 
points.  (The  committee,  perhaps  I  should  state,  is  not  a  specially  constituted 
body  but  the  regular  executive  committee  of  the  Association.)  The  themes 
written  by  the  Combination  sections  are  the  better  in  thought  and  in  rhetorical 
and  grammatical  structure,  and  at  least  as  good  as  the  others  in  the  more  me- 
chanical points  of  form. 

First,  as  to  the  thought,  the  rhetorical  structure.  As  one  member  of  the 
committee  expresses  it,  'There  are  at  least  four  ways  in  which  the  student  of 
the  Combination  sections  seemed  to  me  to  have  made  the  greater  improvement. 
One  of  these  is  in  thoroughness  of  treating  each  idea  as  it  is  taken  up  in  the 
theme.  In  the  themes  of  the  Combination  sections  there  is  less  tendency  to 
touch  on  one  matter,  proceed  to  another  and  then  return  to  the  original  idea 
a  second  time.  The  student  seems  to  feel  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the 
others  the  unity  of  each  idea  and  the  advantage  of  developing  it  completely  be- 
fore going  to  the  next. 
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'Another  characteristic  is  tlie  lessened  artificiality.  The  writer  seems 
to  feel  the  reader  much  more  directly  and  to  address  him  more  personally. 
The  formality  which  is  so  common  to  most  amateurs'  writing  is  less  in  evidence. 
'Besides  these  two  advantages  there  is  a  third  wliich  seems  to  mc  worth 
while ;  it  is  the  improved  'conclusions'.  Many  written  themes,  like  many  spoken 
ones,  seem  to  have  difficulty  in  giving  any  sense  of  finish  when  they  have 
done.  It  strikes  me  that  tlie  work  of  the  Combination  sections  is  decidedly 
the  better  in  this  respect.  The  sensation  of  the  end — which  does  not  strike  a 
chord,  as  it  w-ere,  has  apparently  been  much  more  apparent  to  them. 

'A  final  gain  wliich  the  oral  students  have  made  is  in  the  general  spirit  of 
their  work.  Without  any  doubt  they  have  a  vigor  and  an  enthusiasm  and  as- 
sail the  task  with  a  directness  which  the  others  more  often  lack.' 

"Second,  the  themes  of  the  Combination  sections  are  the  better  in  point 
of  grammatical  form.  As  another  member  of  the  committee  puts  it,  'I  had 
thought  that  if  there  should  be  any  loss  it  would  be  in  reference  to  grammati- 
cal form,  but  I  cannot  see  but  that  those  who  had  had  the  oral  and  conse- 
quently less  written  work  had  as  correct  ideas  of  purely  formal  matters  as  the 
others.' 

"Third,  even  in  the  purely  mechanical  points,  spelling,  punctuation  and 
handwriting,  the  Combination  sections  are  at  least  no  worse  than  the  Writing 
sections,  which  had  written  at  least  twice  as  much.  Indeed  the  astonishing 
fact  appears  that  many  students  in  the  Writing  section  show  positive  degener- 
ation in  these  points  of  mechanics  during  the  semester,  whereas  those  of  the 
Combination  Sections  do  not.  The  fact  will  be  evident,  I  think,  to  any  one 
who  examines  the  papers  systematically.  Nearly  all  of  the  children  in  all  the 
sections  spell  pretty  well  in  their  first  test-exercise ;  they  have  learned  to  spell 
in  the  grade  schools.  Their  punctuation,  on  the  whole,  is  poor  in  the  first 
test-exercise,  though  in  some  schools,  notably  good.  Their  handwriting, 
though  stiff  and  labored,  is  on  the  whole  legible.  But  in  the  later  test-exer- 
cises, many  of  the  pupils  in  the  Writing  sections,  whose  spelling  and  hand- 
writing had  been  good  at  first,  have  grown  careless,  so  that  their  last  work, 
Test-Exercises  C  and  D,  is  distinctly  inferior  to  that  in  Test-Exercise  A.  The 
Writing  sections  have  somehow  'gone  stale'.  Their  Composition  work  seems 
to  have  been  unable  to  hold  their  serious  attention  in  the  face  of  their  devel- 
oping interest  in  life, — their  school  activities  and  their  home  affairs.  The  fact 
that  this  backsliding  is  not  nearly  so  noticeable  in  the  Combination  section 
suggests  that  the  oral  exercises  have  retained  the  interest  of  the  class ;  that 
the  children  have  been  able  to  make  the  Composition  work  a  part  of  their 
life. 

"The  committee  may  have  been  in  error  in  their  observations.  If  the 
papers  are  deposited  with  the  University  Department  of  Education  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  may  be  examined  again  in  connection  with  the  work  of  that 
department,  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  committee's  judgment.  But  if  this 
judgment  is  correct,  the  facts  mentioned  certainly  tend  to  show  that  unmixed 
written  composition  is  undesirable  for  students  in  the  first  year  of  high 
school,  and  that  the  main  emphasis  of  that  period  should  be  placed  on  oral 
composition. 

"The  second  division  of  the  evidence  obtained  through  tlie  experiment. 
Exhibit  B,  consists  of  reports  of  the  29  teachers  who  tried  the  Program,  and 
who  have  replied  to  the  committee's  questionnaire.  Their  reports  are  tab- 
ulated as  follows : 
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"Let  me  hasten  to  say,  for  the  committee,  that  no  claim  to  minute  accur- 
acy is  to  be  made  for  this  tabulation.  The  figures  are  in  some  cases  only 
approximate;  records  had  been  lost  or  teachers  had  moved  to  other  schools; 
many  teachers  were  unable  to  report  on  all  points;  their  statements  can  give 
only  probabilities,  not  exact  proof.  But  anyone  w^ho  will  check  the  answers 
in  one  column  by  those  of  other  columns  will  find  that  they  tally  rather  sur- 
prisingly. 

"We  may  notice  that  the  schools  reporting  represent  a  wide  range 
geographically  and  a  wide  range  in  size.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  sec- 
tion averaged  about  25,  only  10  sections  having  fewer  than  20  students.  There 
is  great  disparity  in  the  number  of  sections  with  which  the  various  teachers 
used  this  Program.  In  7  cases  the  teacher  had  one  section  only,  by  the  Com- 
bination method ;  in  3  cases,  2  Combination  sections ;  in  13  cases,  the  normal 
task  contemplated  by  the  committee,  one  Combination  and  one  Writing  section; 
in  5  cases  more  than  this  amount.  Some  teachers  carried  this  experimental 
Program  with  four  sections,  in  all  over  100  pupils,  and  report  good  results. 

"In  Composition  teaching  the  time  required  from  the  teacher  is  a  most 
important  item.  We  asked  the  teachers,  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  experi- 
ment, to  keep  account  of  the  time  they  spent  on  their  work,  week  by  week. 
This  is  reported,  though  in  some  cases  only  approximately,  in  columns  6  to  12 
of  the  table.  It  may  be  remarked  that  even  allowing  for  error  in  the  approxi- 
mations, we  have  here  a  more  definite,  a  more  detailed  record  actually  spent  by 
a  large  number  of  teachers  throughout  a  semester  than  we  have  had  before. 

"As  to  the  time  required  in  the  preparation  for  each  Combination  section, 
of  the  23  teachers  who  reported  on  this  point,  11  say  that  it  was  3  hours  or  less 
per  week ;  9  that  it  was  between  3  and  5  hours ;  2  that  it  was  over  5  hours ;  6 
do  not  report  the  time.  As  to  the  time  required  for  preparation  for  each 
Writing  section,  of  the  14  teachers  who  report  definitely,  4  say  it  was  3  hours 
per  week  or  less ;  7  that  it  was  between  3  and  5  hours ;  3  that  it  was  over  5 
hours.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Combination  sections  took  less  time  in 
preparation  than  the  Writing  sections.  But  as  15  teachers  do  not  report  the 
time  for  the  Writing  sections,  suppose  we  check  these  answers  by  those  in 
column  13,  the  time  of  preparation  required  for  the  Combination  work  as 
compared  with  the  usual  method  of  Composition  instruction.  We  get  prac- 
tically the  same  result.  Of  the  23  teachers  who  finished  the  Program,  12  say 
the  time  of  preparation  for  Combination  sections  was  less  than  would  have 
been  required  by  their  usual  method ;  6  that  it  was  equal ;  4  that  it  was  more ; 
1  does  not  report.  Of  the  6  teachers  who  carried  the  Program  part  of  the 
semester,  1  says  the  time  for  the  Combination  sections  was  less  than  by  the 
usual  method;  2  that  it  was  equal;  3  that  it  was  more. 

"We  may  check  these  figures  again  by  the  teachers'  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion, how  the  time  of  preparation  for  the  Writing  sections  compared  with  the 
time  required  by  their  usual  method.  To  save  space  these  answers  were  omit- 
ted in  the  table.  Nine  of  the  23  who  took  the  full  Program  say  that  the  time 
of  preparation  for  each  Writing  section  was  equal  to  that  required  by  their 
usual  method;  only  1  that  it  was  less;  only  2  that  it  was  more;  11  do  not  an- 
swer, 8  of  whom  had  no  Writing  sections.  Of  the  other  6  teachers,  2  say  the 
preparation  time  was  equal  to  that  required  by  their  usual  method;  one  that 
it  was  less ;  1  that  it  was  more ;  2  do  not  report,  neither  of  whom  had  a  Writ- 
ing section.     To  repeat,  of  the  23  who  finished  the  semester,  12  say  the  Com- 
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bination  method  took  less  time  than  their  usual  method;  6  that  it  was  equal; 
4  that  it  was  more.  Of  the  6  wlio  went  only  part  way  with  the  Program,  1 
says  that  the  time  required  for  the  Combination  method  was  less  than  for  the 
usual  method;  2  that  it  was  equal;  3  that  it  was  more. 

"The  inferences  from  this  array  of  figures  seem  to  be,  first,  that  the  Com- 
bination method  took  less  time  than  the  usual  method  or  than  the  Writing  sec- 
tions of  this  Program;  secondly,  that  where  the  Combination  method  took 
more  time  it  was  because  the  oral  work  was  new  to  most  teachers  and  there- 
fore went  slowly  at  first,  but  that  the  time  required  grew  less  as  the  semester 
proceeded.  Several  of  the  teacliers  who  report  that  the  Combination  section 
took  more  time  than  their  usual  method,  themselves  suggest  this  explanation. 

"In  this  connection  we  may  notice  column  15  of  the  tabulation,  which, 
to  some  of  us,  is  the  most  interesting  column  of  all, — the  time  recommended 
(and  given)  weekly  per  pupil  for  oral  conferences.  Several  points  here  are 
noteworthy.  First,  only  two  teachers  recommend,  or  actually  gave  more  tlian 
15  minutes  weekly  per  pupil,  and  these  two  had  unusually  small  classes.  Second, 
that  13  of  the  23  who  finished  the  semester,  recommend  or  actually  gave  less 
than  10  minutes  per  pupil  per  week  (10  of  these  recommend  or  gave  5  minutes 
weekly  per  pupil  or  even  less.)  Third,  those  teachers  who  had  the  heaviest 
burden — three  or  four  sections  each  and  80  to  100  pupils — say,  most  of  them, 
that  the  oral  conferences  need  no  more  than  5  minutes  weekly  per  pupil.  Evi- 
dently under  the  pressure  of  their  heavy  work,  these  teachers  developed  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency,  so  that  they  made  every  minute  of  their  conferences 
count,  and  thereby  got  results  from  their  pupils  impossible  with  the  writing 
method  alone.  From  Highland  Park  a  teacher  writes  this  fall,  'The  second- 
year  pupils  are  better  trained  this  year  in  both  oral  and  written  work  than 
last  year.  We  attribute  this  success  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of 
these  pupils  were  in  the  oral  sections  last  year.' 

"The  significance,  then,  of  the  figures  regarding  the  time  required  seems 
to  the  committee  to  be  this :  Oral  themes  take  much  less  time  from  the  teacher 
than  do  written  themes,  and  the  time  decreases  as  the  teacher's  experience 
grows  (whereas  written  themes,  like  dish  washing,  take  about  the  same  time  for- 
ever.) One  teacher  says  in  a  letter,  'A  single  semester  is  too  short  a  time  to 
test  the  value  of  oral  composition.'  That  is  true :  a  longer  time  is  needed  to 
give  both  teachers  and  pupils  the  habit  of  it.  Yet  even  in  the  single  semester 
which  these  reports  cover  the  tendency  is  plain. 

"As  to  the  improvement  in  speech  of  the  Combination  sections  there  is 
practical  agreement.  Of  the  29  teachers.  27  testified  to  improvement  and  22 
say  that  it  was  marked;  2  do  not  report,  one  of  these,  who  carried  the  Pro- 
gram for  half  the  semester,  saying  that  the  time  was  too  short  to  show  results, 
but  saying  also  in  a  letter  that  she  believes  in  oral  themes,  which  are  in  use  in 
her  own  school  with  the  3d  year  class.  The  improvement  noted  is  chiefly,  of 
course,  in  fluency,  somewhat  less  in  clearness  of  enunciation,  and  least,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
the  improvement  in  speech,  however,  is  in  regard  to  the  general  speech  of  the 
pupils  aside  from  their  oral  themes;  20  teachers  note  marked  improvement  in 
this  pohit.  Consider  the  significance  of  that  fact!  It  means  changing  the 
speech-habit  of  the  young  people,  a  thing  most  difficult  to  accomplish  and  the 
ultimate  possibilities  of  which,  with  regard  to  the  student's  whole  life,  are 
enormous.     If   one   semester's   work   in   the   English   composition  of   the   first 
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year  will  make  as  good  a  beginning  as  this,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  four 
years  attention  to  this  matter,  particularly  if  we  could  have  co-operation  from 
the  other  departments,  as  has  been  obtained  in  some  wisely  managed  schools? 

"As  to  the  improvement  in  writing,  the  report  of  the  teachers  confirms 
the  opinion  of  the  committee.  Of  the  29  teachers,  16  say  that  the  improvement 
of  the  Combination  sections  in  writing  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Writing 
sections ;  9,  that  it  was  equal ;  3,  that  it  was  less ;  1,  who  carried  the  Program 
only  half  a  semester,  that  the  time  was  too  short  to  show.  The  general 
agreement  of  the  teachers  upon  this  point  seems  to  us  a  remarkable  fact. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  impression  made  on  the  committee  by  the 
themes  which  have  been  sent  in  it  acquires  double  significance.  Moreover,  if 
we  take  merely  the  23  teachers  who  had  the  full  program,  we  find  that  15  say 
the  improvement  of  the  Combination  sections  was  more  than  that  of  the  Writ- 
ing section,  7  that  it  was  equal,  only  one  that  it  was  less. 

"Finally,  25  of  the  29  teachers,  and  22  of  those  who  finished  the  Pro- 
gram, say  that  oral  exercises  are  intrinsically  valuable  enough,  regardless  of 
whether  they  save  time  for  the  teacher  or  whether  thy  carry  over  into  writing, 
to  warrant  their  adoption  as  part  of  the  English  work;  2  say  they  prefer  writ- 
ten exercises;  1,  after  a  quarter  of  a  semester,  says  'time  too  short  to  show.' 

Regarding  all  three  of  chief  points  of  our  inquiry,  therefore,  the  answer 
seems  to  be  in  favor  of  oral  composition. 

"Tt  may  be  objected  that  these  teachers  presumably  were  predisposed  in 
favor  of  oral  composition,  or  they  would  not  have  offered  to  try  the  Program, 
and  were  therefore  likely  both  to  teach  the  Combination  sections  more  ef- 
fectively than  the  Writing  sections  and  to  judge  the  results  more  favorably.  To 
this  objection,  the  only  adequate  aswer  would  be  for  teachers  who  are  not  yet 
convinced  of  the  value  of  oral  composition  as  part  of  the  English  work,  who 
desire  only  to  find  the  most  economical,  the  most  really  efficient  method  of 
teaching,  to  try  some  such  experiment  as  this,  each  for  himself  or  herself.  It 
should  be  noted,  though,  that  as  to  the  time  required  for  the  work,  the  figures 
,  speak  for  themselves :  as  to  the  relative  improvement  of  the  Combination  sec- 
tions and  the  Writing  sections  in  written  work,  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
regarding  the  test  papers  which  we  have  seen  is  even  more  decided  than  that 
of  the  teachers  of  those  classes ;  finally,  it  seems  from  the  teachers'  reports 
that  oral  exercises,  at  least  to  the  extent  required  in  the  Combination  sections, 
were  new  to  most  of  them.  In  view  of  these  three  facts  it  seems  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  with  regard  to  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  oral 
composition  as  part  of  the  English  course,  the  burden  of  proof  has  been  shifted 
by  the  results  of  this  experiment  and  lies  now  on  those  who  support  the  nega- 
tive. 

"The  teachers  who  used  the  Program  were  asked  to  report  also  upon 
two  other  points,  regarding  certain  methods  used  in  the  Combination  sections. 
The  Program  provided  that  some  of  the  oral  themes  should  be  prepared  in 
collaboration  by  groups  of  students,  with  the  intention  of  developing  co-opera- 
tion and  stirring  a  useful  rivalry  as  well  as  saving  time  for  the  teacher.  Re- 
garding this  group  method,  22  of  the  29  teachers  say  that  it  was  a  help  to  the 
work ;  3  are  uncertain ;  2  say  it  was  not  a  help ;  2  do  not  report.  The  chief 
difficulty  seems  to  have  been  the  practical  one  of  arrangement,  of  finding  a 
time  when  the  members  of  the  group  can  come  together.  When  this  could  be 
accomplished,  however,  the  device  seems  to  have  worked  well.   In  any  group  of 
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4  or  5  children  there  will  nearly  always  be  one  quick  witted,  or  thoughtful,  or 
energetic  youngster,  who  stimulates  the  others,  especially  if  class  rivalry  has 
been  stirred.  Moreover,  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  ducational  reactions  is 
thus  obtained,  the  students  talking  over,  thinking  over  their  work  together, 
constructively. 

"One  of  the  striking  new  features  of  progressive  English  classes  through- 
out the  country  is  the  use  of  the  dramatic  instinct  in  young  people.  The 
most  powerful  tendency  of  contemporary  world  literature,  the  revival  of  the 
drama,  has  been  taken  hold  of  by  the  schools.  Another  device  incorporated  in 
this  Program,  accordingly,  a  development  of  the  group  idea,  was  the  use  of 
dialogue  and  dramatic  exercises.  The  teachers  were  asked  to  report  their  ex- 
perience and  opinion  of  these  exercises.  Of  the  29  teachers,  17  say  they  were  a 
help ;  6  say  not  a  help ;  one  says  doubtful ;  S  do  not  report.  Thirteen  say  'such 
exercises  should  be  used  in  the  second  or  third  year  rather  than  in  the  first' j 

5  say  in  the  first  year   (2  say  in  all  years)  ;  9  do  not  report. 

"This  report  would  hardly  be  complete  without  some  extracts  from  let- 
ters received  this  fall  from  teachers  who  used  the  Program  in  the  spring.  I 
take  these  letters  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  alphabetically,  in  the  file 
'brickbats  and  bouquets.'  From  Bloomington  a  teacher  writes,  'At  the  end  of 
the  year  I  felt  that  the  class  doing  more  oral  composition  was  as  satisfactory 
in  written  work  as  the  class  in  which  the  written  work  was  stressed,  and  that 
they  had  gained  in  ability  to  speak  English  more  correctly. 

"  'I  think,  however,  that  it  would  take  more  than  one  term  for  a  conscious 
gain  to  be  realized  by  a  class  as  a  whole,  that  is  for  the  pupils  to  feel  the 
equality  between  a  written  and  an  oral  theme,  for  custom  has  made  them 
'honor'  a  carefully  prepared  written  theme.  The  experiment  satisfied  me  that 
our  English  work  would  be  improved  by  introducing  more  oral  work  and  re- 
ducing the  written  work.' 

"From  Centralia.  'The  experiment  was  worth  while.  It  gave  me  new 
ideas,  increased  my  resourcefulness  and  showed  me  wider  possibilities  in 
first-year  composition  work.  Many  of  the  excellent  results  of  the  course  can 
not  be  shown  on  this  record  sheet.  *  *  *  Already  I  have  given  some  oral 
themes  this  year,  not  because  I  am  satisfied  that  the  principles  of  rhetoric  can 
be  taught  as  well  by  oral  as  by  written  composition,  but  because  I  believe  that 
the  pupils  need  oral  composition,  whether  or  not  the  principles  of  rhetoric  are 
thereby  as  well  taught.' 

"From  the  Lane  Technical  School,  Chicago.  'Much  of  my  conference 
work  was  done  with  groups  of  boys,  and  a  saving  of  time  was  thereby  ef- 
fected. My  classes  took  special  interest  in  the  team  work.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  boys  who  are  now  with  me  in  second  year  English  are  asking  if  we  are 
not  to  have  more  of  that  work  this  year.' 

"From  the  J.  Sterling  Morton  School,  Cicero.  'I  have  made  the  follow- 
ing comparison  between  a  second-term  first  year  class  of  24  boys  who  did  our 
regular  work  and  a  class  of  20  girls  who  followed  your  oral  program.  The 
hoys  had  some  written  work  and  some  oral,  though  less  than  according  to 
your  Program.  Time  per  week— oral  conferences  half  an  hour;  written  work 
conferences  1  hour;  manuscript  corrections  1  1-2  hours;  preparation  1  1-2 
hours;  total  4  1-2  hours.  Result:  written  work  shows  standard  improvement; 
oral  work  medium  improvement;  much  more  interest  shown  in  the  oraMhan  in 
the  written.    General  average  of  all  composition  grades  for  the  term,  71.    The 
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girls  had  the  Combination  course  of  the  Experimental  Program.  Time :  (jral 
conferences,  2  hours;  manuscript  conference,  1  hour;  preparation,  2  hours;  total 
5  hours.  Result :  written  work, — the  improvement  was  very  satisfaciory ;  the 
amount  of  the  written  work  practically  equalled  that  of  the  first  class,  as  tiie 
written  themes  were  two  or  three  pages  in  length;  the  class  correction  period, 
however,  saved  the  red  ink  time.  General  average  of  all  the  composition  grades 
for  the  term,  85. 

"  'From  the  above  statement,  I  draw  three  broad  conclusions:  First,  that 
the  longer  time  required  for  the  experimental  course  was  due  to  the  longer 
conferences  and  more  preparation  by  the  teacher.  The  latter  was  hard  work. 
Second,  that  the  time  used  by  red  ink  in  the  one  case  was  better  employed  in 
the  conferences  in  the  other.  Third:  that  the  regularity  of  work  in  the  experi- 
mental course  repaid  the  increase  of  time  by  lessening  the  number  of  de- 
linquent hours. 

"  'In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  I  am  again  trying  your  course  in  a 
class  of  boys  only,  and  the  results  thus  far  have  agreed  in  every  particular  save 
one:  The  time  in  preparation  has  decreased  fully  100  per  cent.,  because  I 
know  how  exactly  what  to  do.' 

"From  Lincoln.  T  was  so  pleased  with  the  outline  that  I  am  using  the 
same  plan  in  both  my  first  and  second  year  classes  now  in  Ely,  Nevada  (where 
they  have  had  no  oral  composition)  supplemented  by  some  written  work.  I 
feel  that  I  have  gained  by  my  study,  and  hope  to  get  better  results  this  year.' 

"From  Lovington,  'One  point  you  do  not  discuss  in  this  list  of  questions. 
My  class  as  well  as  I  myself  found  oral  composition  far  more  fascinating 
than  the  written  work.  We  all  went  at  it  with  a  zest  unknown  to  the  usual 
composition  class.' 

"From  Pana.  'I  experimented  very  seriously  with  one  Writing  and  one 
Combination  section,  and  my  gleanings  are  these :  The  pupils  of  the  Com- 
bination section  gained  in  facility  of  expression  vocabulary  and  ideas  much 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  writing  section ;  they  did  equally  well  in  gram- 
mar and  almost  as  well  in  sentence  structure ;  on  the  other  hand  the  writing 
section  far  surpassed  the  Combination  section  in  punctuation,  spelling  and 
paragraphing.  I  believe  that  the  interest  was  greater  in  the  Combination  sec- 
tion, but  that  may  have  been  within  the  teacher  rather  than  in  the  pupil.' 

"From  Springfield,  where  four  teachers  used  the  Program.  'For  the  last 
five  years  we  have  used,  in  all  the  years  of  our  course  in  English  both  oral 
and  written  themes.  Because  the  programs  of  all  our  teachers  are  too  heavy 
to  undertake  any  increase  in  written  work,  we  tried  the  course  in  which  all 
themes  were  to  be  written  in  only  one  section.' 

The  letters  just  cited  were  from  teachers  who  carried  the  Program 
through  the  semester.  Here  are  three  others  from  those  who  went  only  part 
way  with  it: 

"From  Champaign,  from  a  teacher  of  second-year  English.  'The  pupils 
who  tried  the  experiment  last  spring  are  so  scattered  this  Fall  among  the  sec- 
ond-year section  that  comparison  is  impossible.  This  much,  however,  is  true, 
that  I  have  20  of  those  pupils  and  all  are  passing,  some  are  doing  excellent 
work.' 

"From  Decatur,  a  teacher  who  had  to  discontinue  the  Program.  'It  was 
an  absolute  impossibility  to  find  the  time  for  the  conference  work  required,  the 
only  time  which  the  teachers  in  our  school  have  for  such  work  being  one  va- 
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cant  period  during  the  day  and  after  3:15  in  the  afternoon.  In  my  own  case, 
this  vacant  period  coincided  with  that  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  students 
who  should  have  been  met  in  consultation.  Then  the  after-school  hour  was  so 
often  taken  by  school  meetings,  etc.,  the  hundred  and  one  things  which  teachers, 
especially  English  teachers  are  expected  to  do;  that  conference  time  shrunk  to 
a  mere  fraction  of  wliat  was  really  needed.  Papers — Bad  cess  to  them ! — can 
be  carried  home;  conferences  can  not.  *****  x  hope  I  shall  not  be 
thought  opposed  to  oral  composition.  *  *  I  am  its  firm  friend  and  advo- 
cate. *  *  *  *  Here  in  our  own  school  we  worked  out  a  sort  of  course 
with  our  3d  year  classes  which  not  only  seemed  very  successful  with  the  stu- 
dents, but  was  a  lessener  of  work  for  the  teachers.' 

"From  Jacksonville.  'I  had  a  class  of  pupils  who  are  commonly  known  to 
the  teaching  profession  as  those  who  clog  the  machinery — a  heterogeneous  as- 
sortment of  the  halt,  the  maimed  and  the  blind,  as  far  as  English  is  concerned. 
With  these  pupils  I  combined  oral  and  written  work,  and  although  at  no  point 
in  the  course  could  the  work  be  called  inspirational,  yet  the  results  were  more 
satisfactory  than  I  expected. 

"  'I  have  three  pupils  who  failed  in  that  work  last  year,  members  of  the 
class  of  undesirables  I  mentioned,  who  are  repeating  the  work  this  year.  If 
these  are  any  index  of  the  success  of  last  year's  plan,  the  success  was  remark- 
able, for  they  seem  now  to  be  grasping  the  work  intelligently.  *  *  *  ♦ 
Their  written  work,  though  still  faulty,  is  greatly  improved  in  fluency,  in  co- 
herence of  thought,  and  in  ability  to  round  off  well  the  thoughts  given ;  on  the 
whole,  I  am  pleased  with  the  evidence  of  some  results  from  my  seemingly 
fruitless  labor  of  last  year.' 

"Here  is  a  letter  from  LaGrange,  from  a  teacher  who  did  not  try  the 
Program.  'It  is  four  years  since  we  determined  in  our  school  to  give  two- 
fifths  of  the  English  time  to  oral  English.  When  we  returned  from  Cham- 
paign last  fall  it  seemed  like  inflicting  a  hardship  to  insist  on  even  a  single  sec- 
tion going  back  to  the  old  way  of  one  or  two  themes  a  week.  Our  teachers 
have  all  had  evidence  which  to  them  seems  quite  conclusive,  that  the  pupils  im- 
prove more  rapidly  in  writing  and  speaking  and  the  teacher  remains  more 
ready  for  her  work  when  two  oral  themes  are  substituted  for  three  written 
ones. 

'By  consulting  the  records  of  five  years  ago  and  of  last  year,  I  find  the 
following  situation : 

Failures  in  English  1909-10  1912-13 

First  year 16     per  cent  11      per  cent 

Second  year 7.2  per  cent  5     per  cent 

Third  year  4.3  per  cent  2.1  per  cent 

In  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  standard  has  been  raised  this  to  me 
means  a  great  deal. 

"  'The  oral  theme  creates  a  marked  demand  for  short  conferences  with 
the  English  teachers  and  for  the  interest  of  English  teachers  in  other  studies 
that  students  are  pursuing.  These  conferences,  together  with  the  preparation 
of  outside  reading,  visiting  classes,  and  taking  trips  to  places  of  interest,  take 
much  less  time  than  the  correction  of  the  hundred  themes  a  week  which  we 
used  to  have.' 

"Finally,  here  is  a  letter  from  West  Chicago,  which  came  in  after  this 
report  was  completed.     'Briefly,  I  was  spared  about  2  hours  of  tedious  theme 
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correction  each  week,  and  the  class  which  was  below  the  average  in  natural 
ability  expressed  their  thoughts  much  more  readily  in  ancient  history  than  my 
class  of  the  year  before.  Then,  I  had  a  great  many  visitors,  who  remarked 
about  the  live  interest  shown  by  the  children.  Another  thing  which  impressed 
me  was  the  case  of  a  boy  who  possessed  a  nervous  impediment  in  his  speech. 
At  first  his  oral  themes  were  painful,  but  by  the  end  of  the  semester  he  could 
recite  for  several  minutes  without  stammering  once.' 

"The  experimental  Program  has  at  no  time  been  regarded  by  the  commit- 
tee as  a  model  Program.  It  was  presented  as  a  compromise,  designed  first 
and  specially  to  give  a  comparative  test  of  the  Writing  and  the  Combination, 
methods  in  the  hardest  semester  of  the  high  school  course;  secondly,  to  ex- 
periment a  little  with  certain  sorts  of  exercises  not  yet  generally  employed,  at 
least  in  first  year  classes;  third,  to  fit  into  the  existing  schedules  of  many  dif- 
ferent schools  with  as  little  friction  as  need  be.  In  practice,  we  are  glad  to  say^ 
it  was  wisely  modified  in  minor  points  by  many  of  the  teachers  to  fit  their  local 
needs.  While  the  difficulties  of  the  Program,  which  we  all  see  more  clearly 
now  than  a  year  ago,  would  undoubtedly  be  found  less  troublesome  if  it  were 
used  for  a  second  year,  we  do  not  at  all  desire  that  it  be  so  used.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  too  hard  for  first  year  students,  that  it  contains  too 
much  matter  and  too  great  a  variety  of  matter.  The  schedule  of  exercises,  I 
now  see,  is  not  as  well  arranged  as  it  might  be — it  is  not  well,  for  instance,  to 
have  2  1-2  days  per  week  for  composition;  rather  we  might  have  two  days 
one  week  and  three  days  the  next. 

"What  we  hoped  was  this :  That  if  the  results  of  the  experiment  should 
be  favorable  to  the  general  use  of  oral  composition  as  part  of  the  English 
course,  teachers  all  over  the  state,  alike  in  large  schools  and  in  small,  might 
be  encouraged  to  work  out  their  own  programs  according  to  their  own  needs 
and  possibilities.  We  must  never  forget  that  it  is  even  less  possible  with  oral 
composition  than  with  written  composition  to  follow  absolutely  any  one  text 
book  or  any  one  program  made  by  strangers.  If  the  oral  English  is  to  be  really 
jlive,  each  school  must  construct,  gradually,  of  course,  its  own  plan,  and  then 
contrive  to  keep  that  plan  flexible.  Every  teacher,  every  class,  every  boy  or  girl, 
is  different  from  all  others.  We  want  no  more  of  the  lock-step  in  this  coun- 
try, either  in  our  business  or  in  our  schools. 

"Finally,  the  committee  does  not  believe  that  either  oral  composition  or 
written  composition  should  be  subordinated  in  the  English  work.  Both  are 
necessary.  Each  needs  the  other,  and  each,  unaided  by  the  other,  is  as  ineffi- 
cient as  one  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors  would  be.  We  do  advocate,  however, 
and  with  earnestness,  combination  of  writing  and  talking. 

"The  committee's  work  is  done.  The  matter  is  now  up  to  the  teachers  of 
the  state.  Before  we  leave  the  subject,  however,  we  venture  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing rcommendations,  based  largely  on  the  report  of  this  experiment. 

"1.  That  oral  composition  combined  with  written  composition  be  adopted 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  English  work  throughout  the  high  school  course, — 
the  proportion  of  written  and  oral  themes  to  be,  in  general  in  the  first  year, 
two-thirds  oral  and  one-third  written,  the  written  themes  generally  to  be  made 
from  previously  given  oral  themes ;  in  the  second  year,  one-half  oral  and  one- 
half  written ;  in  the  third  and  fourth  year,  one-third  oral  and  two-thirds  writ- 
ten. 
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"2.  That  regular  allowance  be  made  by  the  school  authorities  in  the 
daily  session  for  time  for  oral  conference  equivalent  to  5  minutes  weekly  per 
pupil.  With  60  pupils  (3  sections  to  one  teacher)  this  would  amount  to  300 
minutes,  or  one  period  daily  in  the  school  session  plus  100  minutes  (1  2-3 
hours)  before  and  after  school.  For  40  pupils  (2  sections  to  the  teacher), 
the  time  would  amount  to  200  minutes,  and  the  oral  conferences  could  all  be 
given  in  the  school  session  with  the  allowance  one  period  per  day.  This  is 
not  an  extravagant  demand  to  make  upon  the  school  authorities.  But  it  would 
relieve  the  teacher  of  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscript  correction  at  home. 
The  result  would  appear  at  once  to  be  more  vitality  and  better  work  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  The  general  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  writing,  speech 
and  interest  in  their  studies  would  soon  be  noticed  by  the  parents,  bring  the 
approval  of  the  school  authorities. 

"3.  That  as  to  the  content  of  the  Composition  program,  the  method 
should  be,  in  the  earlier  years  at  least,  to  say  little  about  rhetorical  distinctions 
regarding  the  four  kinds  of  composition :  Narration,  description,  exposition  and 
argumentation;  but  rather  through  all  the  forms  in  a  series  of  exercises  plan- 
ned to  fit  in  with  the  pupil's  natural  interest.  In  the  first  year,  at  least,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  tlie  boys  and  girls  know  the  words,  narration,  description, 
etc.,  at  all.  The  point  is  to  keep  them  thoughtfully  interested  in  a  series  of 
real  little  problems — definite  problems,  each  with  a  definitely  conceived  topic — 
connected  with  their  own  life  in  school  and  out.  These  children  are  as  much 
alive,  remember,  while  in  school,  as  they  ever  will  be  (many  of  them,  perhaps, 
more  so). 

"The  plan  of  the  course,  which  must  be  worked  out  by  every  school  for 
itself  should  be  systematic  but  not  too  rigid.  Four  suggestions  only  are  offered 
hy  the  committee : 

a.  That  large  use  should  be  made  of  the  group  method  and  group  rivalry, 
especially  in  the  first  and  second  years. 

b.  That  large  use  should  be  made  of  narrative-expository  and  descriptive- 
expository  exercises  (descriptions  and  explanations,  that  is,  of  real  objects  and 
familiar  processes  of  daily  life)  in  the  first  and  second  years. 

c.  That  large  use  be  made  of  dramatic  and  dialogue  exercises,  particu- 
larly in  the  second  and  the  third  years,  but  also  in  a  simple  form  in  the  first 
year. 

d.  That  esthetic  exercises  and  what  are  often  called,  incorrectly,  'imag- 
inative' exercises,  ('fancy'  narratives  and  descriptions')  should  be  used 
sparingly,  rather  to  give  variety  to  the  work  and  by  way  of  reward  of  special 
merit  in  the  pupil  than  as  the  regular  substance  of  any  part  of  the  course. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  M.  Clapp,  Lake  Forest,. 

Florence  SkeflSngton,  Charleston. 

Leverett    C.    Lyon,   Joliet. 

Eva    Mitchell,    Centralia. 

H.  G.  Paul.  University  of  Illinois, 

Committee." 

The  Report  was  disctissed  by  Professor  Baldwin  as  follows: 
"I  suppose  that  a  secretary  of  any  organization  is  expected  to  exemplify 
the  ancient  precept  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  children.  He  is  expected 
to  be  seen  and  not  heard.     I  am  sorry  to  break  this  rule,  for  children  long 
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ago  ignored  it,  and  only  the  secretaries  have  kept  it  in  rertiembrance.  Yet 
is  impossible  for  even  a  secretary  to  remain  silent  at  such  a  time  as  this.  Even 
the  dumbest  of  us  must  have  felt  his  heart  burn  v^rithin  him  as  he  listened  to 
Dr.  Clapp's  ardent  and  convincing  presentation  of  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tion. He  has  done  a  piece  of  work  that  will  not  only  reflect  credit  upon  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English,  but  which  will  mark  an  epoch  in 
ihe  educational  progress  of  composition  teaching  throughout  our  secondary 
schools. 

"That  such  a  movement  as  this  which  he  has  inaugurated  is  sorely  needed 
there  can  be  no  question.  Our  college  freshmen  when  they  come  here  are 
dumb,  and  remain  in  that  condition  during  their  four  years  of  residence. 
Such  a  condition  we  have  grown  to  look  upon  as  inevitable,  to  be  accepted  as 
one  of  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  our  work.  My  observation  of  foreign 
students,  as  I  have  known  them  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  here  at  the  univer- 
sity, has,  however,  convinced  me  that  speechlessness  is  by  no  means  the  natural 
condition  of  youth.  Certainly  the  fluency  of  the  young  men  of  Oriental  coun- 
tries, reared  where  'a  word  fitly  spoken'  has  for  uncounted  centuries  been 
valued  at  its  true  worth,  puts  to  shame  our  own  American  youth.  A  few  days 
ago  I  listened  to  an  informal  talk  by  two  young  Hindus  upon  the  ancient  civil- 
ization of  India,  and  was  amazed  to  hear  these  young  men,  speaking  upon  a 
subject  purely  academic,  and  in  an  alien  and  comparatively  unfamiliar  lan- 
guage, yet  present  an  orderly  and  interesting  exposition.  No  American  stu-  ^ 
dents  that  I  know  could  have  done  so  well,  even  in  their  own  language — simply 
because  they  lack  the  requisite  training. 

"That  they  lack  such  a  training  as  would  enable  them  to  speak  naturally 
and  effectively,  is  entirely  our  fault.  They  are  dumb  because  we,  their  teachers, 
are  dumb.  Having  to  speak  without  the  written  word  before  our  eyes  re- 
duces us  all  to  a  state  of  abject  terror.  I  do  not  mind  confessing  here  among 
friends  that  at  this  moment  I  am  myself  in  a  state  of  perturbation  bordering 
upon  panic  at  the  thought  that  I  have  not  in  my  pocket  even  a  scrap  of  paper, 
to  which,  should  my  natural  condition  of  wordlessness  become  acute,  I  might 
in  my  desperate  need  refer.  Really  I  find  myself  unable  to  share  Dr.  Clapp's 
sanguine  hope  for  the  future  of  oral  composition,  so  long  as  we,  the  teachers, 
remain  what  we  are.  If  we  could  by  some  merciful  euthanasia  be  removed, 
there  might  be  hope.  To  our  removal  by  so  radical  a  method  some  objections 
might  be  ofi^ered  by  philanthropists,  but  our  students  would,  I  feel  confident, 
offer  no  opposition.  Speaking  seriously,  I  really  do  not  see  how  our  teachers, 
with  their  inadequate  training  are  going  to  accomplish  very  much.  Indeed,  I 
feel  like  saying  with  the  prophet,  'Lord,  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?' 
Still,  in  spite  of  my  misgivings  about  the  future  of  oral  composition,  I  heartily 
endorse  Dr.  Clapp's  conclusion  that  oral,  in  combination  with  written  exercises, 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  high  school  English  course  for  the  whole  four 
years.  The  results  of  our  experiment  certainly  justify  such  a  recommendation. 
Particularly  significant,  is  the  report  of  fifteen  out  of  twenty-eight  teachers 
that  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  pupils  in  combination  sections,  showed  marked 
improvement. 

"We  must  not,  I  suppose,  expect  an  educational  millennium  at  once.  Nor 
must  we  anticipate  that  oral  composition  will  solve  all  the  difficulties  of  composi- 
tion teaching.  Oral  composition  has  its  own  peculiar  perils,  not  less  threatening  than 
those  that  beset  the  path  of  the  teacher  of  written  composition.  You  remem- 
ber the  story  in  Bunyan's   Pilgrim's   Progress  of   Christian's  passage  through 
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the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death — that,  whereas  during  the  night  he  was 
threatened  by  hobgoblins  and  satyrs  (to  say  nothing  of  the  mouth  of  hell 
that  yawned  hard  by  the  wayside),  his  path  in  the  daylight  was  beset  by  snares 
and  gins  and  pitfalls.  The  snares  and  gins  and  pitfalls  of  oral  compcsition  are 
rot  less  terrifying,  I  suspect,  even  when  we  walk  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Clapp's 
ideals,  than  the  satyrs  and  hobgoblins  to  which  we  have  in  a  measure  become 
accustomed  in  the  teaching  of  the  written  work. 

"The  worst  snare  is  perhaps  that  the  oral  practice  will  degenerate  into  a 
mere  training  in  bluffing.  Some  scheme  must  be  devised  for  supplying  ideas 
to  the  student.  For  this  purpose  the  rhetoric  text-books — even  those  more 
recent  ones  that  try  to  provide  for  oral  work — seem  to  me  ill-adapted.  Sub- 
ject matter  of  current,  perhaps  even  of  ephermeral  interest  is  needed,  such  as 
might  be  supplied  by  an  intelligent  reading  of  the  best  of  the  metropolitan 
dailies.  Since  we  cannot,  however,  look  for  an  intelligent  reading,  and  since, 
moreover,  the  best  American  dailies  are  not  accessible  to  the  pupils,  some  such 
scheme  as  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  committee  having  in  charge  the 
interscholastic  oratorical  contest  might  be  tried.  The  contestants  know  that 
the  subjects  assigned  them  for  extempore  speaking  will  be  taken  from  the  is- 
sues, within  definitely  assigned  limits,  of  three  well  known  periodicals.  These 
journals  the  student  is  expected  to  read,  as  Bacon  said  good  books  should  be 
read,  with  diligence  and  attention.  The  student  is  not  expected  to  memorize 
anj'thing;  he  is  expected  to  depend  upon  the  need  of  the  moment  of  speaking 
for  the  suggestion  of  the  words  he  shall  use.  Some  such  scheme  as  this  I 
should  like  to  see  tried  in  a  course  in  oral  composition,  or  in  a  combination 
course.  I  would  have  the  teacher  go  further  than  the  suggestion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  teacher  should  not  bother  the  pupil  the  first  year  with  the  forms 
of  discourse.  I  would  have  him  throw  formal  rhetoric  to  the  winds,  and,  in- 
stead, give  the  pupils  constant  practice  in  the  oral  expression  of  ideas  acquired 
by  attentive  reading  of  a  carefully  selected  list  of  weekly  periodicals.  This 
suggestion,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  added  as  a  number  five  of  those  of  the 
committee's  report." 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  report  was  accepted,  the  com- 
mittee, thanked  and  discharged. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  the  nominating  committee  reported  the 
following  nominations,  which  were  ratified : 
For  president, 

Mr.  John  Crowe  of  the  University  High  School,  Chicago. 
For  secretary, 

E.  C.  Baldwin  of  Urbana. 
As  members  of  the  executive  committee, 

J.  M.  Clapp  of  Lake  Forest. 

Miss  Skeffington  of  Charleston, 

AriQ<;  ATjtchell  of  Centralia, 

L.  S.  Lyon  of  Joliet, 

Miss  Wilcox  of  Springfield. 

H.  G.  Paul  of  Urbana. 
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Mr.  Gordon  of  Rockford, 

C  H.  Woolbert  of  Urbana. 
As  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English, 

W.  W.  Hatfield  of  Chicago, 

J.  M.  Clapp  of  Lake  Forest, 

Miss  Atwood  of  LaGrange 

The  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  was  then  resumed.  Mr.  C. 
H.  Woolbert  read  a  paper  upon  the  subject,  How  can  we  improve  our 
work  in  oral  composition  in  the  high  school  ?    The  paper  follows : 

"It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  every  teacher  to  regard  his  subject  as  the  most 
important  in  the  curriculum,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  violate  any  of  the  rules  of 
the  game.  So  I  am  spared  at  the  outset  any  necessity  for  a  detailed  defense 
of  the  value  of  public  speaking;  I  grant  my  own  point.  Oral  English,  then, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  is  the  most  important  study  a  boy  or  girl  can  engage 
in.  In  the  other  section  meetings  other  most  important  subjects  are  Ijeing  dis- 
cussed; why  not  have  one  of  our  own?  I  am  sure  I  cannot  commit  an  unpard- 
onable sin  in  standing  up  for  my  own  house.  Those  who  know  I  am  wrong 
will  please  pardon  my  heresy  and  will  hear  me  with  tolerance  if  not  with  pa- 
tience. 

"Oral  English  as  such  is  comparatively  new  to  the  high  school.  Two 
decades  ago  such  instruction  in  the  subject  as  was  given,  was  largely  sporadic 
and  without  definite  direction.  Of  late,  however,  whenever  English  teachers 
get  together,  Oral  English  agitates  the  surface  of  the  waters  and  will  neither 
find  nor  give  rest.  In  my  judgment,  of  course,  this  is  exactly  as  it  ought  to 
be.  For  a  new  subject,  as  important  as  this,  surely  ought  to  occupy  our  best 
thought  and  endeavor.  So  we  are  ready  to  ask,  What  is  the  most  vital  con- 
sideration right  now  in  the  problem  of  Oral  English  in  the  high  school?  What 
suggestions  can  be  offered  to  strike  most  nearly  at  the  heart  of  any  difficulties 
that  may  exist? 

"Like  every  new  subject.  Oral  English  suffers  from  the  lack  of  men  and 
women  adequately  trained  to  teach  it.  This  is  my  text.  Time  was  when 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  civics,  even  the  languages  and  history,  suffered 
from  the  same  ailment,  lack  of  properly  prepared  teachers.  English  in  general 
is  now  fairly  convalescent  from  this  affliction ;  but  oral  English  is  still  under 
the  physician's  care.  For  years  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
effective  teaching  of  literature  and  composition  was  the  notion  in  the  minds 
of  superintendents  and  school  boards  that  'anyone  can  teach  English.'  All 
high  school  teachers  from  colleges  of  any  standing  at  all  had  had  a  course  in 
English,  possibly  as  many  as  two  or  three ;  besides  didn't  they  speak  the  lan- 
guage? Then  why  bother  about  the  teaching  of  English?  the  problem  really 
solved  itself.  Such  was  the  logic  used.  After  the  superintendent  had  chosen 
specialists  for  mathematics,  the  sciences,  the  languages,  and  even  for  history 
and  civics,  all  too  often  after  studying  his  schedule  to  see  who  had  a  vacant 
hour  or  two,  he  then  parcelled  out  the  courses  in  English.  Teaching  English 
was  once  a  form  of  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  But  this  is  happily 
changed.  We  have  learned  that  the  teaching  of  English  demands  more  of 
natural   aptitude   plus    adequate   training   than    any   other   subject   in   the    cur- 
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riculum.  That  is  another  point  that  needs  no  argument;  we  modestly  grant  it. 
We  have  joined  the  ranks  of  experts. 

"But,  we  are  sorry  to  record,  tlic  same  is  not  true  of  oral  expression.  If 
English  demands  of  teachers  special  characteristics  and  training,  so  oral 
English  demands  a  special  kind  of  English  teacher  and  a  special  kind  of  Eng- 
lish training.  I  have  a  well-developed  suspicion  that  in  some  high  schools  in 
Illinois — I  know  it  to  be  true  in  Michigan — oral  English  is  now  parcelled  out 
among  the  English  teachers  in  much  the  same  way  that  rhetoric  was  once 
thrust  upon  the  whole  faculty.  And  I  am  haunted  by  the  fear  that  there  are 
even  teachers  of  English  who  believe  that  anyone  who  speaks  the  English  lan- 
guage correctly  and  is  prepared  to  teach  rhetoric  and  composition  is  also  pre- 
pared to  teach  public  speaking.  In  fact,  I  know  of  cases,  and  enough  of  them, 
to  warrant  me  in  the  charge  that  the  greatest  need  in  the  teaching  of  oral 
English  right  now  is  for  English  teachers  to  forget  the  fallacy  that  a  special 
subject  can  be  taught  adequately  by  anyone  but  a  specially  prepared  teacher. 
And  if  perchance  we  have  among  us  the  one  who  says,  'Oh,  what's  the  use 
anyway!  oral  Expression  doesn't  amount  to  much;  let's  get  it  off  our  hands 
with  the  least  possible  strain  and  save  our  strength  for  something  worth 
while,'  we  can  simply  clasp  hands  and  pray;  for  by  our  fruits  will  be  known. 

"Now,  if  what  I  say  does  not  apply  to  you  and  your  school,  if  you  are 
of  the  elect,  please  do  not  despise  my  doctrine  for  that  reason;  just  sit  tight 
in  your  distinction.  It  is  a  delight  to  record  the  advances  made  in  some  of 
our  most  progressive  high  schools  in  supplying  themselves  with  trained 
teachers  of  public  speaking.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  those  interested  in  the 
spreading  of  proper  speech  methods,  when  the  school  where  oral  English  is 
either  not  taught  or  is  taught  apologetically  will  be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

"Just  for  a  moment  let  us  ask  why  oral  expression  in  many  places  is  on 
the  defensive.  One  of  two  charges  is  likely  to  lie  against  training  in  oral  work, 
whether  in  high  school  or  in  college;  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  too  ornate,  im- 
practical, too  nice,  too  much  lacking  in  bone  and  sinew ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  is  too  wooden,  inane,  uninspired,  juiceless.  Analyze  these  two  objec- 
tions and  you  will  find  that  they  can  be  summed  up  into  the  charge  that  oral 
expression  has  not  yet  found  a  happy  medium,  that  it  tends  to  run  to  ex- 
tremes, that  it  has  not  yet  come  into  its  own.  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  lay 
the  blame  for  this  to  inadequacy  of  preparation  in  those  who  teach  the  subject. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  there  is  vastly  more  of  oral  talent  in  the  ordin- 
ary boy  or  girl  than  most  of  us  suspect,  if  we  only  know  how  to  bring  it  out. 
Obviously,  this  is  a  problem  in  the  competence  of  teachers. 

"Someone  by  this  time  is  asking  mentally.  'Well,  who  is  to  blame  for  that?' 
And  I  have  no  difficulty  in  following  your  logic  and  in  laying  the  blame  where 
it  seems  to  belong.  The  fault,  such  as  it  is,  lies  at  the  feet  of  those  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  get  the  high  school  teacher  ready  for  his  task.  I  stand 
with  my  fellows  at  the  bar  to  show  cause  why  we  should  not  give  the  high 
schools  better  prepared  teachers  of  our  subject.  I  have  no  qualms  or  squeam- 
ishness  in  the  matter ;  without  hestitation  I  say  that  if  there  is  inadequate  teach- 
ing of  oral  English  in  the  high  school,  the  blame  must  be  placed  largely  upon 
men  in  colleges  and  universities  who  prepare  their  students  to  go  out  and 
teach  the  subject. 

"This  raises  the  question,  then,  When  is  preparation  for  the  teaching  ade- 
quate and  when  is  it  not?  The  question  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  fact  is  that 
teachers  of  the  subject  themselves  are  not  of  one  accord  yet.     We  still  have 
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schools  and  cults.  As  a  consequence  we  lack  authoritativeness  and  authority. 
But  the  light  is  breaking :  we  have  laid  the  old-fashioned  'yeHow-cution'  safely 
to  rest;  we  are  not  content  with  teaching  boys  and  girls  merely  to  speak 
pieces ;  we  are  a  unit  in  agreeing  that  the  connection  between  intelligent  thought 
and  sound  vocal  methods  is  unbreakable  and  inescapeable ;  we  realize  that  with 
most  learners  the  organizing  of  material  is  of  at  least  equal  value  with  good 
expression ;  we  try  now  to  turn  out  students  who  can  stand  up  in  public  and 
give  adequate  expression  to  the  faith  that  is  in  them ;  we  even  are  willing  to 
see  our  output  go  into  humble  places  to  do  the  world's  every-day  work,  and 
count  it  no  failure  if  the  landscape  does  not  tip  wherever  they  happen  to  walk; 
we  have  brought  the  subject  down  from  Olympus  and  made  it  walk  with  men. 
But  we  have  some  things  to  learn  yet. 

"Let  me  briefly  outline  the  problem  that  confronts  the  teacher  of  public 
speaking,  and  then  we  can  see  what  requirements  a  trained  teacher  must  have. 
The  first  problem  in  oral  English  is  to  determine  what  it  is  for.  Why  train 
boys  and  girls  in  speaking?  Here  is  a  reason  we  can  scarcely  go  behind;  oral 
expression  is  for  the  purpose  o,f  carrying  truth.  But,  some  one  objects,  do 
you  mean  to  insinuate  that  truth  needs  to  be  supported  by  mere  elocution  or 
vocal  tricks?  Is  not  an  idea  worth  just  as  much  presented  one  way  as  an- 
other? Is  it  not  weighty  in  its  own  substance?  Let  me  hasten  to  reply — I 
like  to  enforce  this  doctrine — truth,  mighty  as  she  is,  always  needs  support. 
Almost  never  does  she  proceed  in  her  own  strength  alone.  Without  aid,  she 
limps,  she  goes  upon  a  crutch,  she  even  falls  by  the  wayside  unnoticed  while 
falsehood  and  error,  with  swelling  port,  strut  magnificently  by.  In  the  play 
^Everywoman'  Truth  appears  as  an  old  hag,  limping  on  a  staff,  hunch-backed 
and  ugly,  beloved  only  of  Nobody.  The  allegory  is  excellently  conceived.  How 
it  vexes  our  souls  at  times  when  we  see  our  own  glorious  truth  stamped  into 
the  mud  by  the  feet  of  the  unthinking!  Our  pearls  of  wisdom  are  trodden 
under  the  ruthless  hoofs  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Grievously  are  we  pained 
at  the  stubbornness  of  those  who  will  not  see  the  light  we  shed. 

"But  light  will  not  carry  far  without  proper  setting;  a  candle  under  a 
bushel  cannot  shed  its  beam  upon  a  darkened  world.  A  good  lens,  and  also 
a  shining  reflector,  availeth  much.  Merely  to  state  a  fact  in  the  form  in  which 
it  comes  to  the  mind  or  in  any  chance  tone  of  voice,  is  to  run  the  risk  of  see- 
ing your  truth  utterly  ignored.  When  we  deal  with  the  written  truth  we  are 
very  scrupulous  in  looking  to  our  composition ;  we  take  pains  with  our  rhetoric ; 
we  watch  our  syntax  with  exceeding  great  care.  We  know  well  enough  what 
will  happen  if  we  do  not;  what  we  write  goes  into  the  waste  basket,  is  passed 
over  by  the  one  we  hoped  might  read  and  learn.  Not  a  one  of  us  for  an  instant 
would  question  the  value,  nay,  the  inescapable  necessity,  of  care  in  the  use  of 
proper  methods  of  choosing  and  ordering  our  words  in  giving  written  expres- 
sion to  our  truth. 

"So  with  oral  expression.  The  finest  truth  in  all  the  world  spoken  in  a 
monotone,  or  with  faulty  slide,  or  at  a  uniform  rate,  or  with  senseless  pause, 
or  with  defective  enunciation  and  pronounciation,  falls  only  on  deaf  ears.  As 
the  eye  will  automatically  pass  over  what  does  not  attract  its  attention  accord- 
ing to  definite  psychological  laws,  so  the  ear  will  fail  to  transmit  to  the  brain 
what  does  not  accord  with  natural  laws  that  govern  hearing.  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  the  ear  to  catch  the  meaning  from  monotone.  There  is  no 
meaning  there  to  catch ;  not  for  the  ear.  The  eye  might  comprehend  it  on 
paper,  but  the  ear  is  helpless  in  the  face  of  faulty  vocal  methods. 
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"Now  I  have  a  suspicion  that  I  know  what  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
some.  You  are  saying,  Does  this  man  stand  here  and  argue  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mere  tricks  of  the  elocutionist?  I  answer;  I  do,  most  emphatically, 
if  by  'tricks,'  you  mean  sound  vocal  methods  based  upon  incontrovertible  laws 
of  human  hearing.  I  do  not  blame  some  men  for  their  fear  of  vocal  tricks. 
Charlotte  Cushman  used  to  consume  a  half  hour  in  giving  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  report  hath  it  that  she  melted  perfectly  good  men  and  women  to  tears. 
But  she  could  not  do  it  now,  not  with  us.  Time  was  when  to  go  to  an  'elocu- 
tionary entertainment'  was  to  be  dragged  through  puddles,  even  ponds,  of 
lachrymose  gush  and  into  cyclones  of  violence  and  noise.  Vocal  tricks  were 
the  whole  show.  I  think  I  can  understand  why  it  is  that  some  men  look  upon 
vocal  competence  as  an  affliction  to  be  shunned  as  the  plague.  I  have  even 
found  men  who  have  so  studiously  avoided  honest  vocal  methods  that  they 
have  seemed  to  think  that  the  only  way  to  escape  being  charged  with  charlatan- 
ism is  to  be  as  ineffective  in  speech  methods  as  possible.  To  save  their  reputa- 
tions they  have  even  knocked  the  crutch  out  from  under  truth  and  have  left 
her  sprawling.  But  they  have  escaped  the  dreaded  charge  of  being  vocal 
mountebanks. 

"In  all  good  sooth  is  there  not  a  happy  medium?  I  think  there  is.  Yet  to 
enforce  the  truth,  we  must  use  the  devices  of  sound  elocution.  The  man  or 
woman  who  is  to  teach  others  how  this  is  done,  must  be  trained  in  the  art  he 
wishes  to  transmit.  Hit  or  miss  is  no  more  welcome  here  than  in  the  teaching 
of  composition  and  rhetoric.  There  are  rules  to  be  learned  and  mastered ; 
practice  here  makes  perfect  as  in  writing;  the  ability  to  criticize  vocal  methods 
intelligently,  is  just  as  necessary  as  ability  to  correct  them.  No,  not  every  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  oral  English  must  be  a  great  speaker,  but  he  must  be  at 
least  potentially  competent;  he  must  have  at  his  command  the  governing  prin- 
ciples, and  ought,  unless  he  is  a  remarkable  exception,  to  be  able  to  use  ex- 
ample to  good  effect  in  his  teaching.  Precept  and  example — knowledge  of  the 
rules  and  ability  to  show  them  forth — these  are  the  minimum  requirements 
that  ought  to  be  accepted  for  the  teacher  of  oral  English. 

"Here  is  a  test  of  competence  for  teaching  the  subject:  Can  you  actually 
tell  what  is  defective  in  a  pupil's  speech,  and  can  you  prescribe  the  right  rem- 
edy for  it?  Can  you  hear  a  boy  or  girl  through  the  oral  recitation  and  give 
genuinely  helpful  advice  as  to  what  to  do  next?  Have  you  got  beyond  the 
stage  of  merely  'seeking  on'  the  neophyte  without  pointing  to  game?  Can 
you  bring  a  class  to  the  point  of  conversing  with  you  in  terms  of  speech 
niethods?  Can  you  translate  ideas  and  sentiments  into  terms  of  slide  and 
rate  and  quality  and  volume?  If  the  teacher  cannot  answer  these  in  the  affirm- 
ative, I  wish  to  ask,  in  all  meekness  and  gentleness,  what  right  has  such  a  one 
to  attempt  to  teach  the  subject?  What  should  we  think  of  a  teacher  of  rhet- 
oric who  did  not  know  good  or  bad  coherence  when  he  saw  it,  who  could  not 
decide  when  a  theme  was  unified  or  not,  and  who  could  not  talk  in  terms  of 
.syntax,  emphasis,  clearness,  and  force?  Yet  there  be  those  who  teach  oral 
English  who  find  it  difficult  to  use  the  nomenclature  of  expression  and  its  at- 
tendant meanings  with  no  greater  accuracy  than  this.  Yes,  of  course,  these 
are  they  who  have  been  drafted  for  the  task  just  to  make  things  go;  they  are 
guihless  often  of  any  desire  to  teach  'the  horrid  stuff,'  as  one  teacher  char- 
acterized it  to  me.  Yet  they  furnish  the  support  to  my  text :  the  greatest  need 
in  oral  English  is  the  specially-trained  teacher. 
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"Have  I  answered  the  question?  Not  specifically.  Let  me  detail  a  few 
points,  then.  Home  base  here  is  the  college  and  the  university.  If  we  do  not 
furnish  the  properly  prepared  teachers,  the  high  school  surely  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  give  adequate  instruction.  The  colleges  must  come  to  an  agreement  as 
to  the  place  and  function  of  public  speaking  and  then  must  make  competence 
a  requirement  upon  prospective  teachers.  Personally,  I  have  a  well-defined 
conviction  that  expression  should  be  required  of  every  candidate  for  teaching 
English.  Maybe  this  is  where  I  show  my  leaning  toward  the  superiority  of  my 
own  subject.  If  so,  please  forgive  me;  I  am  still  unwilling  to  be  an  exception 
tc  the  rule.  But  experience  has  taught  me  that  when  a  teacher  can  give  ade- 
quate oral  expression  to  the  literature  he  teaches,  or  can  use  precept  and  ex- 
ample upon  the  truth  aimed  at  the  ears  of  listeners,  he  possesses  a  heavy  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  cannot.  Then,  too,  the  high  school  can  have  a  hand; 
it  can  shoulder  its  burden  by  giving  oral  English  an  adequate  place  in  its  cur- 
riculum and  on  its  salary  roll.  Give  the  teacher  of  public  speaking  and  ex- 
pression all  the  dignity  and  pay  his  good  sense  deserves.  If  your  first  trial 
yields  you  only  a  curfew-shall-not-ring  declaimer,  try  again.  Make  a  search 
for  a  teacher  who  can  combine  sense  and  sensibility;  they  are  extant  and  can 
be  had — for  the  price. 

"Give  oral  expression  a  chance  to  be  something  more  than  a  stop-gap  to 
awkwardness ;  make  it  something  better  than  an  antidote  for  bashfulness.  Re- 
gard it  as  more  important  than  an  attempt  to  raise  the  fallen  and  cheer  the 
faint.  Have  an  eye  and  an  ear  for  the  artistic  possibilities  of  speech.  The 
high  school  age  is  the  very  best  in  which  to  crystallize  warmth  and  color  into 
the  lives  of  the  coming  man  and  woman.  Yet  all  too  frequently  the  college 
freshman  has  lost  the  bloom  of  sweet  enthusiasm.  Oral  English  is  about  the 
best  study  in  the  category  for  saving  this.  Once  lost,  it  almost  never  returns ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  priceless  possession. 

"Of  course,  I  could  fill  much  more  time  with  wise  and  weighty  recom- 
mendations, which  would  be  either  commonplaces  or  too  extreme  for  your 
particular  case.  Encourage  the  strongest  boys  and  girls  to  cultivate  good 
speech  methods,  appeal  to  their  desire  for  leadership,  encourage  in  every  way 
the  discussion  of  current  issues,  make  it  easy  for  them  to  take  part  in  the 
speaking  contests  of  the  school,  be  sure  to  furnish  adequate  library  facilities, 
encourage  the  literary  society — those  who  are  not  already  doing  so,  join  a  de- 
bating league,  send  a  representative  to  the  interscholastic  district  contests.  All 
of  these  you  have  heard  before ;  some  of  you  are  carrying  through  all  of  them ; 
yet  they  are  worth  offering  to  the  consideration  of  all. 

"One  practical  recomendation,  however,  can  be  emphasized,  and  it  touch- 
es bottom.  Some  of  you  have  been  thinking  it ;  let  me  say  it  out.  Catch  them 
young;  begin  in  the  grades.  Yes,  this  is  a  problem  for  the  superintendent 
rather  than  the  high  school  officer.  It  brings  us  right  back  to  the  same  prob- 
lem of  competence  among  teachers,  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  never  be 
the  fullest  realization  of  speech  possibilities  in  the  output  of  our  schools  until 
the  grades  have  taken  up  the  task  and  begin  on  the  boy  and  the  girl  before 
slouchy  and  ineffective  habits  have  become  irremoveable.  Begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. Alake  the  reading  lesson  an  exercise  in  intelligent  expression.  I  have 
three  children  in  school;  they  have  been  under  seven  teachers  in  all;  and  every 
last  teacher  of  the  seven  has  allowed  the  lesson  in  reading  to  be  nothing  but  a 
groping  for  words.  All  three  of  the  children  read  like  educated  mutes  or 
Mfooden  Indians.     The  high  school  teacher  can  at  least  drop  the  right  hint  in 
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the  right  place  and  with  the  right  degree  of  emphasis.  Try  a  little  proper  elo- 
cution on  your  superintendent.  You  have  truth  with  you.  Dress  her  up  and 
send  her  on  her  mission. 

"If  there  is  a  weakness  in  the  methods  of  teaching  oral  English  in  the 
high  school,  obviously  it  must  be  corrected  at  the  source.  Blame  the  college ; 
we  must  stand  it.  Also  give  us  help ;  we  can  stand  that  too.  All  progress,  we 
are  told,  comes  in  spirals.  Maybe  some  day  we  can  establish  a  happy  little 
spiral  that  will  keep  us  moving  on  and  up  with  the  least  possible  friction  and 
waste  of  effort.  College  and  normal  school  will  turn  out  prepared  teachers  of 
speech  methods ;  the  grades  and  the  high  school  as  a  consequence  will  send  us 
boys  and  girls  with  better  preparation ;  the  college  can  make  them  more  com- 
petent than  were  their  predecessors ;  and  the  new  output  in  turn  will  go  forth 
to  raise  the  spiral  one  plane  higher.  Possibly  in  this  we  are  forecasting  a 
small  section  of  the  millenium ;  but  dreams  are  good  for  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  of  us ;  and  sometimes  dreams  do  come  true.  In  the  case  of  this  one,  who 
knows  ?    Anyway,  wouldn't  it  be  glorious  !" 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Laura  Sedgwick,  Principal  H.  V.  Church 
of  the  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School  presented  a  report  upon  an  ex- 
periment in  making  every  teacher  a  teacher  of  English.  This  paper 
was  followed  by  a  general  discussion.  Professor  Clapp  then  moved 
that  a  fee  of  25  cents,  to  be  called  a  membership  fee,  be  collected  an- 
nually from  each  member  of  the  Association.  This  motion  was  sec- 
onded and  passed.     The  session  then  adjourned. 

E.  C.  Baldwin,  Secretary 


Geography  Section. 
Minutes  of  the  meeting.     Nov.  21,  1913. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman.  Minutes  of  last  meet- 
ing read  and  approved.  Lots  were  drawn  to  determine  the  periods  of 
service  of  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  and  who  should 
drop  out.  Result  as  follows : — Cox  2  years,  Clem  2  years,  Ridgeley 
1  year,  Rich  1  year,  Weller  to  drop  out.  Mr.  James  H.  Smith  of 
Austin  High  School,  Chicago,  was  elected  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  DeWolf  outHned  the  plans  of  the  State  Geological 
Survey  in  connection  with  the  proposed  Educational  Bulletin  on  the 
Geography  of  Ilinois. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Clem  of  Marshall  High  School,  Chicago,  was 
elected  to  represent  the  Geography  section  in  the  proposed  committee 
on  a  course  in  general  science. 

An  outline  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  proposed  Physiography 
syllabus  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  presented  by  Dr.  Rich,  chairman, 
was  followed  by  a  presentation  of  the  detailed  outlines  of  the  work  of 
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each  of  the  sub-committees  by  their  chairmen,  H.  M.  Clem,  (acting 
for  Jas.  H.  Smith  of  Chicago)  Lydia  M.  Smedley,  and  Clarence  Bon- 
nell. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  section  adopt  the  plan  of  the  syllabus 
as  recommended  by  the  committee.  The  essential  points  included  un- 
der this  motion  are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  order  of  topic,  and  time  allotment  to  each  be  as  fol- 
lows:— The  Land,  18  weeks;  Earth  Relations,  3  weeks;  Atmosphere 
13  weeks;  Oceans  2  weeks. 

2.  That  "The  Land"  should  come  either  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course,  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  as  may  be  required  to  bring  it 
within  the  field  season,  so  that  field  trips  may  be  taken. 

3.  That  strong  emphasis  be  laid  upon  field  and  laboratory  work, 
especially  on  field  work. 

4.  That  strong  emphasis  be  placed  upon  human  relations,  and 
that  these  be  intimately  interwoven  with  each  topic  as  it  is  presnted; 
not  segregated  at  the  end,  either  of  the  course,  or  of  the  major  topics 
considered. 

5.  That  field  and  laboratory  work  in  the  syllabus  be  in  the  form 
of  suggestions  rather  than  of  explicit  directions. 

6.  That  the  committee  does  not  recommend  the  half  year  course 
in  physiography,  believing  that  the  time  is  too  short  for  a  proper  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject. 

7.  That  in  schools  where  the  half  year  course  is  necessary,  the 
committee  recommends  the  following  allotment  of  time: 

The  Land  9  weeks;  Earth  Relations  2  weeks;  Atmosphere 
(with  ocean  currents  introduced  in  connection  with  winds) 
7  weeks.  That  Oceans  be  omitted  from  the  half  year 
course. 

8.  That  Lakes  be  treated  in  connection  with  other  topics — i.  e., 
that  floodplain  lakes  should  come  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of 
rivers ;  glacial  lakes  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  glaciers,  etc. 

9.  That  in  so  far  as  possible  the  work  be  adapted  to  Illinois  con- 
ditions. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  first  part  of  the  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  minor  details  in  connection  with  the  syllabus,  lists  of  appara- 
tus, model  field  outlines  to  be  added  to  the  syllabus,  etc. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  report  of  the  syllabus  committee  be 
accepted  and  that  the  syllabus  be  turned  over  to  a  publication  commit- 
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tee  consisting  of  the  chairman  and  of  the  heads  of  the  three  sub- 
committees. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  passed : 

"Resolved  by  the  Geography  Section  of  the  High  School  Confer- 
ence that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  members  of  this  section  that  courses 
in  Geography  be  offered  by  the  University  of  Illinois  during  the  sum- 
mer term  each  year." 

The  result  of  the  lot  and  election  to  determine  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Geography  section  was  as  follows: — 

Flemin  W.  Cox,  (to  serve  for  2  years).    Term  expires  Nov.  1915. 

H.  M.  Clem,  (to  serve  for  two  years).  Term  expires  Nov.  1915. 

D.  C.  Ridgley,  (one  year).   Term  expires  Nov.  1914. 

J.  L.  Rich,  (one  year).     Term  expires  Nov.  1914. 

Miss  Annie  L.  Weller  was  dropped  out  and  in  her  place  James 
H.  Smith  of  Austin  High  School,  Chicago,  was  elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years.    Term  expires  Nov.  1916. 

J.  L.  Rich  was  elected  chairman  for  the  coming  year. 

Proposed  Physiography  Syilabus  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Introduction. 

This  syllabus  has  been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  physiography  teachers 
in  response  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Geography  Section  of  the  High 
Scliool  Conference  at  its  meeting  at  Urbana  in  November,  1912.  An  insistent 
call  for  such  a  syllabus,  coming  from  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  was 
ill  part  responsible  for  the  resolution.  During  the  preceding  year,  1911-1912, 
a  committee  under  the  direction  of  the  Geography  Section  of  the  Conference 
undertook  a  survey  of  the  actual  conditions  of  Geography  and  Physiography 
teaching  in  the  High  Schools  of  the  State.  This  survey  revealed  the  greatest 
diversity  in  the  presentation  of  the  subjects.  There  was  no  agreement  as  to 
the  subject  matter  to  be  included,  the  method  of  presentation,  the  relative 
place  to  be  given  to  laboratory  and  field  work,  or  the  time  allotment.  The 
Survey  revealed  further  that  a  majority  of  those  teaching  Physiography  in  the 
High  Schools  have  had  no  special  training  in  the  subject  and  that  many  have 
their  major  interest  along  some  other  line. 

This  condition  made  it  especially  desirable  that  a  well-organized  syllabus 
should  be  prepared  by  a  representative  body  of  teachers — this  syllabus  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  helping  to  unify  the  teaching  of  Physiography  through- 
out the  State,  and  of  assisting  the  large  number  of  teachers  who  every  year 
find  themselves  called  upon  to  take  up  the  subject  without  the  advantage  of 
previous  special  preparation. 

The  syllabus  committee  was  made  up  of  9  teachers  from  widely  scattered 
localities,  representing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  all  sections  of  the  State  and  all 
types  of  schools.  The  general  plan  of  the  syllabus  and  its  content  of  topics 
was  determined  by  vote  of  the  entire  committee.  Details  were  filled  in  by 
three  sub-committees  of  three  members  each. 
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The  syllabus  is  in  no  sense  a  manual  to  be  followed  rigorously.  It  is  in- 
tended to  serve,  rather,  as  a  helpful  and  suggestive  guide,  outlining  a  good 
course  in  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  teacher  free  to  expand 
or  to  abbreviate  as  his  inclination  or  the  circumstances  may  dictate. 

The  material  has  been  arranged  in  4  parallel  columns : — Recitation,  Labor- 
atory, Field,  and  References.  Major  topics  are  set  off  by  horizontal  rulings, 
and  minor  topics  by  spacing. 

The  Syllabus  is  intended  to  cover  a  year's  course  of  36  weeks — the  time 
to  be  allotted  as  follows :  The  Land,  18  weeks ;  Earth  Relations,  3  weeks ;  At- 
mospheie,  13  weeks;  Oceans,  2  weeks.  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
order  of  topics  be  as  above  except  that  "The  Land"  should  come  either  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end,  as  may  be  required  to 
bring  it  within  the  field  season  so  that  field  trips  may  be  taken  while  that  topic 
is  under  discussion  in  the  class  room. 

The  committee  does  not  favor  a  half  year  course  in  physiography,  believ- 
ing that  the  time  is  too  short  for  a  proper  presentation  of  the  subject.  It  has 
not,  therefore,  prepared  a  separate  syllabus  for  a  half  year  course.  In  schools 
where  the  half  year  course  is  necessary,  the  committee  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing allotment  of  time :  The  Land,  9  weeks ;  Earth  Relations,  2  weeks ;  At- 
mosphere (with  ocean  currents  introduced  in  connection  with  winds),  7  weeks. 
They  recommend  that  the  topic  of  "Oceans"  be  omitted  from  the  half  year 
course.  "The  Land"  in  the  half  year  course,  as  in  the  full  year  course,  should 
come  either  first  or  last  as  may  be  required  to  bring  it  within  the  field  season. 

"Lakes"  are  not  given   separate  treatment.     The   committee   recommends  1 

that  their  consideration  be  woven  in  with  other  topics  in  connection  with  which 
lakes  are  encountered ;  i.  e.,  flood-plain  lakes  should  come  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  rivers,  glacial  lakes  in  connection  with  glaciers,  etc. 

Shore  line  forms  are  treated  under  oceans. 

The  syllabus  gives  a  prominent  place  to  field  and  laboratory  work.  The 
committee  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need  and  value  of  field  work.  In 
no  other  way  can  as  clear  a  conception  of  the  forms  studied  be  given.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  go  far  afield  for  available  material.  Every  exposed  clay  bank 
or  earth  pile,  for  instance,  may  display  the  essential  features  of  river  work  as 
clearly  as  the  largest  stream,  and  on  a  scale  much  easier  to  comprehend. 

The  bearing  of  physiography  upon  the  life  of  man  should  be  given  the 
prominence  which  it  deserves,  and,  as  the  committee  believes,  should  be  inti- 
mately woven  in  with  each  topic  as  it  is  presented — not  segregated  at  the  end, 
cither  of  the  course  or  of  the  major  topics  considered. 

The  use  of  photographs  for  illustrative  purposes  is  strongly  recommended. 
Photos  may  be  cut  from  magazines,  railway  folders  or  other  sources  and 
mounted  on  cards,  either  singly  or  in  groups  for  class-room  use. 

Under  each  topic  references  to  a  number  of  books  are  inserted  with  the 
idea  that  if  any  particular  book  is  not  available  corresponding  material  may  be 
gained  from  other  sources.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  pupil  shall  read  all  the 
references  mentioned,  though  references  should  be  used  freely  by  both  pupil 
and  teacher. 

Two  sample  outlines  for  field  trips  are  appended  at  the  end  of  the  sylla- 
bus proper.  They  illustrate  the  sort  of  work  which  may  be  done  on  such 
trips,  and  show  a  method  of  guiding  the  pupil's  observations,  which  has  been 
found  to  succeed  in  practice. 
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The  maps  and  folios  published  by  the<United  States  Geological  Survey 
may  be  obtained  at  nominal  cost  from  the  Director  of  the  Survey  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  Survey  has  recently  offered  to  co-operate  with  teachers  in  se- 
lecting lists  of  maps  to  illustrate  any  desired  topics.  Blank  weather  maps  may 
be  obtained  from  most  Weather  Bureau  stations  or  direct  from  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington.  References  to  other  maps  are  given  in  the  body  of  the 
syllabus. 

John  L.  Rich,  University,  Chairman.  . 

Wm.  E.  Andrews,   Pana, 

Clarence  Bonnell,  Harrisburg, 

Harry  M.  Clem,  Marshall  H.  S.,  Chicago, 

Flemin  W.  Cox,  Lawrenceville, 

Altha  Haviland,  Savanna, 

D.  C.  Ridgley,  Normal, 

Lydia  M.  Smedley,  Joliet, 

Jas.  H.  Smith,  Austin  H.  S.,  Chicago,  ' 

Annie  L.  Weller,  Charleston. 

Committee. 
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Sample  Outlines  for  Field  Trips. 
A  Study  of  Mantle  Rock. 

See  Plate  4-A,  Bui.  11,  111.  Geol.  Survey. 
Number : — 
Date: 

Mantle  Rock,  Soil,  Bed  Rock.  I.  Visit  the  gravel  pit  south  of  Woodland 
School  and  examine  with  care  and  in  detail  the  mantle  rock  there  exposed  by  a 
recent  excavation. 

II.  Is  the  face  of  the  cut  composed  of  the  same  materials  from  top  to  bot- 
tom? What  peculiarity  do  you  notice  in  the  way  in  which  those  materials  are 
arranged  ?  Beginning  at  the  top  examine  and  describe  in  regular  order  the  ma- 
terials found  in  each  layer  of  the  exposed  mantle  rock,  naming  the  materials 
found  and  giving  color,  size  of  particles,  shape  of  particles  and  other  descriptive 
terms,  if  necessary  make  a  drawing  to  show  this. 

III.  What  is  loam?  Do  you  find  any  here?  Of  what  is  it  composed? 
How  do  you  account  for  the  dark  color  of  the  upper  layers  of  the  mantle  rock? 
What  is  soil  proper  ?  Examine  the  upper  layers  for  living  roots  of  plants ;  for 
decayed  roots.  How  far  do  they  penetrate  the  mantle  rock?  Is  there  much  or 
little  humus  in  the  soil  at  this  point?  What  kind  of  natural  vegetation  grows 
in  the  soil  here?  What  does  this  show  concerning  the  fertility  of  the  soil? 
About  how  deep  in  feet  is  the  cut  in  the  mantle  rock  at  this  point?  Has  it  been 
excavated  down  to  bed  rock? 

IV.  From  here  pass  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  nearest  quarry  and 
study  the  mantle  rock  and  bed  rock  exposed  there.  Of  what  material  is  the  bed 
rock  composed?    Notice  the  layers  and  the  position  in  which  they  lie. 

V.  What  is  the  thickness  of  the  mantle  rock  at  this  place?  Compare  its 
thickness  here  and  in  the  gravel  pit.  Are  the  materials  of  which  the  mantle  rock 
is  composed  the  same  as  in  the  pit?    Are  they  arranged  in  the  same  way? 

VI.  Describe  those  materials  from  above  as  was  done  at  the  gravel  pit. 
Do  you  find  any  clay?  Describe  it.  (Notice  the  shape  of  the  fragments  of 
stone  in  it.)  Make  a  drawing  to  show  the  arrangement  of  materials  at  this 
place. 

VII.  Follow  along  the  face  of  the  old  quarry  and  examine  the  mantle 
rock  in  several  places.  How  does  the  soil  here  compare  with  that  at  the  gravel 
pit?  What  is  the  quantity  of  humus?  Look  for  peat.  How  did  it  come  here? 
Do  you  find  any  fragments  of  shells  in  the  peat?  What  is  marl?  See  if  you 
can  find  any  places  where  the  peat  is  so  full  of  broken  shells  as  to  make  a  fairly 
good  marl.    Describe  it.    How  do  you  account  for  its  presence  here? 

Time  for  this  field  trip,  eighty  minutes. 

A  Study  of  Stream  Action  at  Reed's  Woods. 
See  Plates  7  and  8-A,  Bui.  11.    111.  Geol.  Survey. 

Begin  work  at  the  fence  along  the  north  side  of  Bush  Park  where  it  crosses 
the  stream. 

Standing  on  the  bridge,  take  a  general  view  of  the  valley  immediately 
above  the  fence.  Hasihis  stream  a  valley  floor?  If  so,  about  what  is  its  width? 
How  high  are  the  banks  on  either  side?  Notice  that  the  channel  of  the  stream 
is  somewhat  lower  than  the  valley  floor.  What  is  the  width  of  this  channel?  Its 
depth?  Are  they  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  stream's  course?  In  what  part  of 
the  valley  does  the  stream's  channel  lie?     Is  the  stream  straight?     Does  it  al- 
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ways  lie  in  the  same  part  of  the  valley  floor?  Describe  its  course  in  the  valley 
floor.  Notice  the  angle  of  slope  of  the  banks  of  the  valley  and  sketch  a  cross 
section  of  the  valley  at  this  point,  showing  the  relative  width  and  depth  of  the 
valley,  the  slope  of  the  banks,  and  the  position  of  the  stream  in  the  valley  floor. 

Descend  to  the  valley  floor  and  make  a  study  of  the  soil  of  the  valley  floor 
at  several  places  where  it  is  exposed  along  the  channel  of  the  stream,  noting  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  its  color  and  whether  there  is  evidence  of 
stratification  or  not.  Then  examine  the  soil  composing  the  valley  walls.  Dis- 
cuss with  your  instructor  the  difi^ercnces  you  note  in  these  soils.  Name  the 
kinds  of  trees  found  growing  in  the  soil  of  valley  floor.  Name  the  kinds  of  trees 
growing  on  the  upland  on  either  side  of  the  valley.  At  a  few  selected  points, 
study  the  movement  of  the  stream  in  its  channel.  Compare  the  steepness  of  the 
banks  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  curves.  On  which  side  of  the  curve  is 
the  current  the  swifter?  Why  are  the  slopes  different  on  these  two  sides?  Tell 
what  is  taking  place  on  each  side  of  the  stream  at  the  curve  and  note  the  ma- 
terials at  the  water's  edge  on  the  inside  of  the  curve.  Note  the  great  number 
of  curves  in  the  course  of  the  stream  and  tell  what  effect  on  the  position  of  the 
stream  on  its  valley  floor  the  process  just  studied  will  have  in  course  of  time. 
Do  you  find  any  place  where  the  stream  is  at  present  cutting  the  walls  of  the 
valley?  If  so,  what  effect  does  this  have  on  the  size  of  the  valley  of  the  stream? 
As  you  go  up  the  stream,  count  the  number  of  places  where  this  action  is  going 
on.  At  one  of  these  points  note  a  landslide.  Are  there  more  than  one  of  these? 
How  are  they  caused?  What  effect  have  they  had  on  the  stream's  channel?  On 
the  velocity  of  the  stream?  What  will  become  of  this  material  in  time?  Do 
you  find  any  evidence  that  the  stream  is  deepening  its  channel?  Why  do  you 
think  they  were  abandoned?  Examine  an  abandoned  channel  about  half  way 
up  through  the  woodland  and  study  it  with  your  instructor.  Is  this  valley  floor 
a  flood  plain?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  Do  you  find  any  outcroppings  of 
the  bed  rock  in  this  valley?  Compare  the  material  in  which  this  gorge  has  been 
cut  with  that  at  Sugar  Run. 

Enter  the  first  large  tributary  valley  to  the  right  and  follow  it  up  to  its 
source.  Has  it  a  valley  floor?  Sketch  a  cross  section  of  this  valley  and  compare 
it  with  one  of  the  main  valley. 

Compare  the  steepness  of  the  slope  of  the  bed  of  this  valley  with  that  of 
the  main  valley.  What  relation  between  this  and  the  shape  of  the  valley?  Is 
this  valley  older  or  younger  than  the  main  valley?  How  many  branches  has 
this  tributary?  Are  they  as  straight  or  straighter  than  the  main  tributary? 
Why?  Follow  these  up  to  their  sources.  Will  these  branches  grow  any  longer? 
In  what  part  of  their  valleys  have  the  streams  cut  deepest?  In  what  part  of  their 
valleys  have  the  streams  been  cutting  longest?  At  which  end  did  they  first  be- 
gin? Examine  them  at  their  source  and  find  evidence  that  they  are  extending 
their  channels  in  that  direction?  Plate  8-A,  Bui.  11.  What  effect  will  this  have 
in  time  on  the  land  beyond  them?  As  you  follow  up  the  main  tributary  compare 
the  steepness  of  the  slope  of  the  bed  in  its  lower  and  its  upper  portions.  Is  this 
bed  concave  or  convex?  Note  the  slopes  of  the  vialley  walls.  Have  they  round- 
ed or  sharp  crests?  Are  these  slopes  concave  or  convex?  At  some  point  where 
the  current  is  moderately  rapid,  throw  into  the  stream  a  handful  of  soil  con- 
taining pebbles,  sand,  clay  and  the  like,  and  study  the  action  of  the  water  in 
asserting  and  transporting  the  material. 
NOTE:  See  Bui.  11,  pages  60-64  for  descriptive  material. 
Time  for  this  trip,  one-half  day. 
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Manual  Arts  Sectfox. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2 :00  P.  M.  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Por- 
ter of  the  department  of  General  Engineering  Drawing  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  was  appointed  secretary. 

After  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  all  of  the  visitors,  the  chairman 
introduced  the  first  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  A.  P.  Laughlin, 
Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  of  Peoria,  who  delivered  a  discus- 
sion on  Supplementary  Work  in  Manual  Training.  The  theme  of 
Mr.  Laughlin's  discussion  was  the  development  of  initiative  in  the 
student.     The  discussion  follows  : 

Supplementan-   Work   in    Manual   Training. 

"If  I  read  Manual  Training  History  and  the  signs  of  the  times  correctly, 
the  Manual  Training  movement  has  just  completed  one  cycle  in  its  develop- 
ment. The  emphasis  at  first  was  upon  its  vocational  value — then  came  the 
child  study  movement  with  its  doctrines  of  interest  and  its  emphasis  upon  a 
sense  of  need  as  the  necessary  factor  in  all  effectual  study — then,  the  arts  and 
crafts  movement  with  its  insistence  upon  honesty  and  beauty  and  now,  again 
it  is  the  vocational  value  of  the  work  that  is  attracting  most  attention. 

"We  ought  and  can,  I  believe,  square  ourselves  with  the  advocates  of 
each  of  these  phases  of  the  work,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  just  now  the 

J  advocates  of  vocational  training  will  not  be  put  off,  that  whatever  else  it  may 
possess.  Manual  Training  must  also  have  some  decided  vocational  value,  or  we 
are  sure  to  lose  the  confidence  of  our  students  and  the  people  generally.  Al- 
ready our  work  has  been  called  in  question  and  there  are  not  lacking  some 
people  of  prominence  who  have  said,  I  believe,  that  we  have  failed  in  this  re- 
spect and  that  some  other  sort  of  school  must  do  the  work  that  had  been  as- 
signed to  us.  At  any  rate,  certain  it  is  that  we  must  be  able  to  say  to  our 
boys  and  girls  and  their  parents — 'We  are  giving  you  something  here  that 
will  help  you  to  do  your  work  better  and  easier  when  you  go  out  into  the 
world  of  industry  than  you  would  be  able  to  do  it  if  you  did  not  stay  here 
with  us,'  and  we  want  to  be  sure  that  that  claim  is  really  a  true  one. 

"I  submit  this  proposition,  however,  that  neither  you  nor  I  can,  under 
ordinary  school  conditions,  turn  out  finished  craftsmen — journeymen  as  the 
craft  call  them — skilled  mechanics,  and  if  we  could,  we  could  prepare  for  only 
a  very  few  trades  and  most  likely  succeed  only  in  upsetting  the  labor  market 
ir.  our  own  immediate  neighborhood,  either  lowering  wages  in  those  trades  or 
compelling  our  boys  to  migrate  in  order  to  obtain  a  job.  No,  we  can  not  and 
I  for  one  do  not  wish  to  turn  out  mechanics  able  at  once  to  take  their  places 
in  their  particular  crafts.     But  what  is  it  then  that  we  will  do  that  will  be  of 

'  any  great  vocational  value?  What  is  it  that  we  will  do  to  make  good  our 
claim  in  this  respect  and  to  justify  the  expense  of  our  department?  Such  a 
question  can  hardly  be  answered  offhand,  we  may  be  years  in  finding  an  ade- 
quate solution,  nevertheless,  it  is  up  to  us  here  and  now  to  attempt  at  least  a 
provisional  answer.     I  therefore  invite  your  attention  to  the  following: 

"Let  us  so  train  our  boys  and  girls  as  to  start  those  habits  of  thought 
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and  action  and  to  encourage  those  traits  of  character  that  are  those  of  the 
successful  men  and  women  in  the  industries. 

"Before  outlining  any  methods  for  securing  these  results,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  men  and  women  of  industry,  let  us  especially  inquire  what  those 
qualities  of  character  are  and  those  habits  of  thought  and  action  that  have 
raised  one  man  above  another  in  the  industrial  army.  To  this  end,  let  us,  if 
you  will,  make  a  table  setting  off  on  one  side  the  defects  that  hold  men  down 
and  on  the  other  the  corresponding  characteristics  that  lead  to  strength  and 
efficiency. 

"In  making  out  this  table  we  should  be  careful  not  to  draw  upon  our 
imaginations.  We  should  search  for  facts — undisputable  facts — facts  that  can 
be  obtained  only  by  searching  the  lives  and  history  of  the  workers  all  about 
us.  I  have  made  such  a  study  a  part  of  my  work  for  several  years  and  I  sub- 
mit the  following  as  a  partial  list  of  defects  that  cripple  and  hold  men  down: 

1.  Low  ideals. 

2.  Too  hurried  to  do  good  work,  yet  wasteful  of  time. 

3.  Not  orderly. 

4.  Unable  to  read  drawings. 

5.  Reads  few  books,  or  reads  to  scoff. 

6-     Not  interested  in  his  work  or  his  employer's  success. 

7.  Disloyal. 

8.  Does  not  plan  his  work. 
'Makes  his  heels  do  what  his  head  neglects.' 

9.  Does  not  keep  notes.     Forgets  things  and  so,  has  to  be  continually 
working  over  materials  that  he  should  know. 

10.  Unwilling  to  try  new  tools  or  processes. 

11.  When  work  is  intrusted  to  him  to  design  as  well  as  execute,  he  turns 
out  crude,  unlovely,  inadequate,  hurried  things,  devoid  of  personali- 
ty, or  rather  possessed  of  the  wrong  sort. 

I  shall  not  weary  you  with  a  longer  list,  although  I  hope  you  will  make 
one  for  youselves. 

"After  such  a  survey  we  are,  it  seems  to  me,  ready  to  outline  our  course 
of  study,  our  methods,  our  policy.  We  can  not  train  our  boys  in  the  details 
of  all  the  multitudinous  trades  that  they  are  bound  to  enter.  What  we  can  and 
ought  to  do  is  to  give  them  the  training  that  our  study  of  biography  has  shown 
us  should  lead  to  power  in  the  industrial  world,  i.  e.,  we  should  give  them 
ideals,  give  them  moral  training,  give  them  a  love  for  books,  a  respect  for 
books,  and  the  ability  to  use  them  in  their  work ;  a  respect  for  good  crafts 
manship,  a  love  for  the  beauty  in  every  day  things,  a  respect  for  their  own 
ideas,  courage  to  follow  them,  a  desire  and  a  courage  to  be  artists  in  what- 
ever trade  or  calling  they  may  enter. 

"To  this  end  it  would  seem  that  whatever  we  do  in  our  shops  we  ought  to 
do  it  well — for  all  honest  work  is  doubtless  art  and  moral  training. 

On  the  one  hand,  slovenly  work,  disorderly  benches,  careless  drawings 
poor  accounts  impress  me  as  being  positively  immoral;  while  taking  carefu! 
care  of  such  little  things  as  pencils,  knives  and  benches  seem:  to  m.e  to  be  jusi 
as  positively  spiritual — it  is  a  genuine  struggle  for  the  right,  the  good,  tht 
beautiful,  for  truth  and  justice — the  best  and  surest  moral  training  possible  tc 
give  in  our  schools,  and  surely,  the  very  foundations  of  art  lie  in  order  anc 
the  mastery  of  one's  tools. 
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"To  this  end,  also,  it  would  seem  that  a  study  of  history  and  biography 
might  help.  It  is  essential  that  our  boys  get  ideals  somewhere— the  right 
sort— for,  ideals  are  the  fires  under  the  boilers,  the  elemental  forces  that 
drive  us.  They  make  boy  bandits,  bomb  throwers,  anarchists,  revolutionists, 
patriots,  martyrs,  saints,  captains  of  industry  or  just  good  mechanics,  accord- 
ing to  the  sort  and  the  native  power  and  intellect  of  those  who  possess  them. 
Let  us  then,  in  our  Manual  Training  classes  at  least,  study  the  great  men  of 
industry  as  well  as  the  great  men  of  war  and  of  state.  We  have  often  been 
disappointed  to  hear  in  our  schools,  our  churches  and  from  our  lecture  plat- 
forms the  great  men  of  history  mentioned  and  to  find  wholly  ignored  such 
great  benefactors  as  Sir  Henry  Bessimer,  who  gave  us  our  steel  rails,  bridges 
and  buildings ;  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  who  did  so  much  for  agriculture ;  or 
John  Harrison,  who  did  so  much  to  make  navigation  safe,  of  whom  Samuel 
Smiles  says,  'No  complete  narrative  was  ever  written.'  But,  had  he  been  a 
destructive  hero  and  fought  battles  by  land  or  sea,  we  should  have  had  bi- 
ographies of  him  without  end.'  Indeed,  at  times,  we  too,  become  almost  touchy 
upon  this  point.  At  any  rate,  some  of  the  time  at  least,  let  us,  boys  and  teach- 
er together,  study  the  lives  of  the  great  men  of  industry.  And  not  alone  the 
great  men,  let  us  also  do  a  bit  of  historical  research  among  the  men  of  in- 
dustry who  are  all  about  us  each  write  the  history  of  some  local  man, 
successful  or  otherwise,  asking  him  why  and  wherein  he  has  been  successful, 
why  and  wherein  he  falls  short  of  a  larger  success  that  might  have  come  to 
him.  In  all  this  study  let  us  search  for  the  qualities  of  character  and  the 
habits  of  thought  and  action  that  lead  to  industrial  efficiency. 

"Let  us  search  for  definite  facts,  such  for  example  as  the  following :  The 
man  who  reads  little  or  reads  to  scoff  is,  other  things  being  equal,  less  success- 
ful in  his  work  tlian  the  one  who  reads  and  reads  to  learn ;  or, 

"The  man  who  is  unable  to  express  himself  clearly  and  forcefully  either 
orally  or  in  writing  is  at  a  disadvantage  when  he  encounters  a  man  who  can 
so  express  himself,  or  the  man  who  puts  no  personality  into  his  work,  or  the 
w-rong  sort,  who  does  hurried,  unlovely,  inadequate  work  cannot  compete  with 
the  man  who,  through  diligence  and  careful  thought,  does  things  rapidly  and 
well,  unhurried  but  adequate. 

"These  are  mere  facts,  but  seeing  them  clearly,  seeing  the  effect  upon  the 
men  will,  I  believe,  lead  to  a  deeper  purpose  to  read  more,  to  learn  to  express 
onesself  clearly  and  fcrcefully.  lead  to  the  formation  of  ideals  that  will  give  to 
their  work  some  measure  of  that  quality  we  speak  of  ?.s  art,  ideals  tliat  will 
drive  the  boy  on  and  on  as  nothing  external  can  ever  do. 

Before  passing  let  me  name  at  least  two  men  v/ho  can  and  do  write  in- 
dustrial biographies  with  real  insight  and  power.  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles  and  Geo. 
lies. 

"Again :  Some  of  the  time  at  least,  let  us  permit  the  boy  to  do  the  whole 
job.  Let  us  not  require  of  him  simply  a  joint,  a  table  or  an  engine  part,  plan- 
ning out  all  the  work  ourselves  and  so  making  a  low  grade  mechanic  of  him. 
Let  us  require  him  often  to  plan  the  whole  thing,  to  be  responsible  for  the  de- 
sign, the  beauty,  the  fitness  of  the  thing.  Let  us  not  for  the  sake  of  organiza- 
tion, results,  personal  convenience  or  any  such  thing,  rob  him  of  the  joy  and 
character  building  qualities  of  doing  the  whole  job.  remembering  that  the  more 
thought  he  puts  into  his  work  the  better,  for  no  skill  alone,  but  a  combina- 
tion of  skill  and  intellect,  theory  and  practice  make  the  most  efficient  men. 
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"Let  me  make  a  few  practical  suggestions  that  are  drawn  from  my  own 
experience. 

"Since,  as  the  child  study  specialists  have  shown  us,  a  sense  of  need  is 
always  an  essential  condition  before  we  put  forward  any  very  effective  effort, 
whenever  possible  have  some  attractive  model  or  models  that  illustrate  the 
processes  you  wish  to  teach.  Show  the  models  to  the  students  together  with 
the  parts  in  various  stages  of  completion,  pointing  out  where  the  various  new 
tools  or  processes  are  used,  making  the  point  that  we  need  to  know  these 
processes  and  how  to  use  these  tools  if  we  hope  to  succeed.  Then  tell  them 
about  some  of  the  tools  but  refuse  to  tell  them  the  whole  story  until  they  have 
read  about  these  matters  in  various  books  to  which  you  refer  them.  Require 
them  to  write  down  the  various  statements  they  are  able  to  find,  then  discuss 
these  statements  with  them  and  give  them  your  method  of  procedure  and  the 
one,  or  ones,  that  they  may  use ;  for  some  times  part  of  the  class  may  well  fol- 
low one  method  and  part  another  comparing  results  later,  thus  developing  the 
experimental  habit  and  method.  Attack  the  problems  presented,  process  by 
process,  tool  by  tool,  mastering  each  before  proceeding  to  the  next. 

"When  this  group  of  processes  is  thoroughly  understood  let  the  students 
design  other  models  that  involve  only  this  group  of  processes.  The  limitations 
thus  set  are  a  spur  to  the  imagination  and  it  is  design  of  this  sort,  that 
acknowledges  limitations  and  frankly  meets  them,  that  is  of  most  value. 

This,  then,  I  have  made  a  general  rule. 

1.  Arouse  an  interest  in  a  group  of  tools  and  processes  that  make  a 
certain  sort  of  project  possible. 

2.  Master  the  processes  one  by  one,  combining  reading,  observation,  prac- 
tice, recording  and  comparing  of  results  in  securing  this  mastery. 

3.  Offer  an  opportunity  for  design  in  this  field  that  is  now  understood, 
thus  developing  initiative,  permitting  self  expression  and  securing 
further  skill  and  power  in  that  field. 

"To  develop  the  recording  habit:  If  it  is  a  class  in  shop  work,  give  the 
boy  a  card  for  each  job.     Have  him  note  such  facts  as. 

His  name.  Date  of  starting. 

Teacher's  name.  Date  of  finishing. 

Name    of    school  Course  of  study. 

Room   Number.  Periods  of  work. 

Have  him  fill  out  the  bill  of  materials  required,  the  rate  of  charge  for 

each  and  the  cost.    H  he  spoils  a  piece  have  him  note  the  fact.     When  the  job 

is  completed  have  him  note  wherein  he   failed  to  do  the  best  work  and  the 

cause. 

"If  it  is  a  class  in  drawing,  have  the  boys  make  a  list  of  standard  defects 
and  note  the  ways  in  which  they  occur,  e.  g., 
1.    Blotted  lines  caused, 

(a)  by  drawing  too  close  to  straight  edge. 

(b)  by  having  the  pen  too  full. 

(c)  by  jerky  movements  at  the  ends  of  the  lines,  etc. 

"Going  back  to  our  study  of  successful  men,  I  have  questioned  some  of 
Peoria's  best  stair  builders,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  and  some  of 
the  most  successful  workmen,  and  I  find  that  all  of  them  have  traveled  much 
and  visited  much — as  one  man  expressed  it,  'When  I  was  a  sub  and  a  young 
journeyman  I  often  spent  weeks  at  a  time  watching  jobs  that  I  wanted  some 
day  to  be  able  to  handle.' 
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"It  would  seem,  then,  that  shop  visits  should  be  made  a  part  of  our  work. 
Shop  visits  that  mean  something,  that  have  some  point,  visits  made  for  the 
study  of  special  questions,  e.  g., 

(1)  The  storage  of  supplies. 

(2)  The  management  of  materials  through  the  factory. 

(3)  Use  of  jigs,  division  of  labor. 

(4)  Costs,  all  the  costs  overhead  as  well  as  the  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials. 

(5)  Tool  rooms. 

(6)  Health  conditions. 

A  well  written  report  should  be  considered  essential  after  every  such 
visit,  otherwise  there  is  danger  that  the  boys  will  come  to  consider  these  as 
simply  days  off. 

"If  it  were  possible,  on  such  visits,  it  would  be  most  illuminating  to  get, 

(7)  The  history  of  all  the  men  above  the  grade  of  mechanic. 

(8)  The  history  of  all  the  mechanics. 

(9)  The  history  of  all  those  below  that  grade. 

Certainly  the  history  of  some  of  the  men  in  each  of  these  grades  can  be 
secured  and  should  be  most  carefully  and  thoroughly  studied. 

"I  wish  to  tell  you  of  one  of  my  experiments  that  took  no  time  so  far  as 
the  school  schedule  was  concerned  and  that  resulted  in  arousing  an  immense 
amount  of  the  right  sort  of  interest  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 

"A  mid-year  class  had  just  entered  the  high  school.  They  came  to  me 
for  drawing.  After  asking  them  to  provide  4  H.  pencils  for  themselves,  I  in- 
quired how  many  knew  what  4  H.  and  what  compressed  lead  meant.  Their 
answers  indicated  several  ingenious  minds  but  very  little  knowledge.  We 
agreed,  however,  that  4  H.  probably  indicated  a  certain  degree  of  hardness 
and  that  the  word  compressed  indicated  that  the  lead  was  not  a  natural  but  a 
manufactured  product.  We  then  proposed  to  add  5  per  cent  to  any  boy's 
monthly  grade  who  would  find  out  how  pencils  were  manufactured  and  what 
compressed  and  4  H.  really  meant.  The  libraries  were,  fortunately,  well  sup- 
plied with  material  to  answer  the  boys'  questions  and  about  half  the  class 
wrote  papers  that  secured  for  them  the  5  per  cent,  increase  to  their  grade 
for  the  month. 

"The  boys  discovered,  among  other  things,  that  the  graphite  of  which 
the  compressed  leads  are  made  is  often  found  under  coal.  Since  we  live  in  a 
coal  mining  district,  I  offered  to  add  another  5  per  cent  to  any  boy's  grade 
who  would  find  and  bring  us  some  graphite  or  who  would  bring  us  some 
graphite  that  was  obtained  elsewhere,  provided  he  would  also  tell  us  where 
and  something  about  how  it  got  to  Peoria.  Several  boys  secured  this  second 
5  per  cent  and  one  of  them  for  graphite  that  was  found  in  a  mine  just  south 
of  town. 

"We  then  proposed  to  add  a  third  5  per  cent  to  any  boy's  grade  who  would 
manufacture  a  compressed  lead  pencil  from  materials  collected  by  himself  or 
members  of  the  class.  Several  boys  undertook  the  problem,  but,  because  of 
their  failure  to  properly  refine  their  clay,  only  one  of  them  succeed,  and  he 
only  after  making  some  nine  unsuccessful  attempts.  The  pencil  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand  and  which  I  hope  you  will  all  inspect  was  his  tenth  attempt  and 
secured  the  5  per  cent,  to  his  monthly  grade. 

"Lastly,  we  made  a  few  5  per  cent  additions  to  the  monthly  grades  of 
boys  who  took  the  several   papers  and   the   written   account  of   Samuel   Ross, 
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the  maker  of  this  pencil,  and  wrote  one  well  planned  story  of  the  whole  under- 
taking. 

"Let  me  note  that  this  experiment  took  almost  none  of  the  time  devoted 
to  drawing.  The  boys  made  just  as  many  plates  as  before,  while  for  those 
w^ho  took  part,  the  research  and  experimental  work,  together  with  the  written 
reports,  combined  to  give  in  very  large  measure  that  combination  of  theory 
and  practice  that  is  the  habit  of  work  among  successful  men.  If  it  lacked  any- 
thing, it  was  the  element  of  careful  training. 

"I  am  not  proposing,  however,  that  you  all  make  lead  pencils,  gun  pow- 
der, matches,  glass,  bricks,  drain  tile,  paper,  brass  furnaces,  pottery  kilns,  or 
any  other  such  things  in  your  classes ;  although  any  of  these  things  might 
serve  to  stimulate  just  such  activity  on  the  part  of  the  boys.  I  am  simply  pro- 
posing a  way  in  which  you  can  get  some  of  these  extra,  or  supplementary, 
things  done  without  sacrificing  any  of  your  limited  class  time,  without  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  joints,  tables  or  machine  parts  that  your  classes  will  be  able 
to  make.  If  you  can  not  spare  the  time  for  shop  visits,  let  the  boys  make 
them  alone  and  offer  additional  credits  to  those  who  make  proper  reports  on 
such  visits. 

"In  conclusion,  as  we  have  already  said — our  Manual  Training  schools 
are  not  trade  schools  and  we  should  not  attempt  to  make  them  such — the  boy 
can  best  learn  the  details  of  his  trade  in  the  craft  itself.  He  can,  however,  lay 
with  us  a  broad  foundation  for  his  future  work.  He  can  learn  the  value  of 
books  as  wel!  as  their  limitations.  He  should  not  leave  us  a  scoffer,  nor  yet 
bound  by  an  unreasoning  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  book.  He  will  learn 
the  value  of  records  and  in  this  respect  he  should  easily  fall  in  with  the  re- 
quests of  those  in  charge  of  the  work.  His  shop  visits  and  the  talks  of  his 
teacher  should  give  him  a  respect  for  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  mechan- 
ics in  his  craft.  We  trust  that  he  will  be  open  minded  and  ready  to  learn.  At 
any  rate,  he  should  surely  make  a  better  mechanic  than  he  would  if  he  had 
not  spent  the  year  with  us.  No  doubt  the  apprenticeship  systems  of  this 
country  are  mostly  no  systems  at  all — no  doubt  there  should  be  continuation 
schools  both  for  the  sake  of  citizenship  and  for  the  sake  of  a  better  crafts- 
manship in  most  of  the  trades.  We  hope  to  see  such  schools  come,  but  we 
feel  that  our  Manual  Training  teachers  can  do  a  very  real  service  to  our 
youth  from  a  purely  vocational  point  of  view,  whether  they  offer  a  one  or  a 
four  years  course,  provided  they  will  not  hurry  on  to  complete  the  model, 
either  to  please  the  boy  or  for  the  sake  of  some  exhibit,  but  will  keep  up  their 
drawings,  their  note  books,  their  shop  visits,  their  study  of  successful  men.  In 
short,  all  those  things  that  are  often  called  supplementary,  but  which  ought  to 
be  an  organic  part  of  our  work.  No  doubt  it  requires  skill  and  ingenuity  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  carrying  on,  in  just  balance,  all  of  these  varied 
activities.  No  doubt  our  enthusiasm  may  some  times  ensnare  us,  carrying  us 
beyond  the  boy  and  his  interests.  Still,  I  feel  that  we  should  persist  and  strug- 
gle to  show  the  boys  the  need  for,  and  the  value  of,  such  work,  secure  in  our 
own  knowledge,  that  such  a  program  means  that  we  are  giving  him  a  habit 
of  work  that  spells  efficiency,  moral  training;  that  means  success  and  ideals 
that  will  drive  him.    This  indeed  seems  to  be  no  new  doctrine. 

"We  seem  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best  Manual  Training, 
that  which  is  well  organized,  that  which  arouses  the  greatest  amount  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  that  which  sets  up  and  promotes  ideals,  that  which  is  so  well 
done  as  to  develop  both  art  and  moral  training,  is  thorough  going  vocational 
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tiaining  as  well.  I  have  no  fear  that  Manual  Training  will  be  thrown  out  of 
our  schools  because  it  is  unfit — I  only  hope  to  see  it  live  up  to  all  its  posibili- 
ties  and  it  is  up  to  you  and  me — the  detail  workers — to  see  that  it  does  possess 
all  of  these  high  qualities." 

After  the  presentation  of  the  discussion,  there  followed  a  short 
general  discussion  on  the  possibilities  of  Manual  Training  in  the  direc- 
tion outlined  by  Mr.  Laughlin,  and  on  the  necessity  for  some  action 
on  the  closely  allied  subject,  Architectural  Drafting,  in  the  High 
School. 

A  motion  was  presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Newell,  Director  of  Man- 
ual Training  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  outline  a  course  in  Architectural  Drawing  for  the 
High  Schools.  The  motion  was  seconded  and  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  referred  to  the  Program  Committee  of  the  combined  sec- 
tions. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Newell  then  presented  a  report  on  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  and  the 
Organization  Meeting  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Associa- 
tion. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  time,  the  various  members  of  the 
section  presented  suggestions  on  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the 
attendance  and  interest  in  the  work  of  the  conference.  A  circular  let- 
ter to  all  of  the  Manual  Training  and  Drawing  teachers  of  the  state, 
giving  the  program  of  speakers  and  outline  of  work  to  be  dealt  with, 
was  suggested ;  likewise  a  dinner  for  this  section  alone  at  some  time 
during  the  conference  to  permit  the  members  to  become  more  closely 
acquainted. 

Cards  were  passed  around  with  the  request  that  all  visitors  make 
note  of  topics  that  might  well  be  listed  for  discussion  at  the  following 
meeting. 

With  a  short  talk  by  the  chairman  on  the  necessity  for  hearty  co- 
operation from  the  members  attending,  for  suggestions  during  the 
year  on  matters  for  which  committees  have  been  appointed,  and  for 
attendance  at  successive  meetings  by  those  present,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed at  4 :00  P.  M. 

Mathematics  Section 

High  School  Conference,  University  of  IlHnois,  November  21,  1913. 
At  the  morning  session.  Professor  G.  A.  Miller,  University  of 
Illinois,  presided.    W.  W.  Denton,  University  of  Illinois,  was  appoint- 
ed Secretary  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Moved  and  carried,  that  the  chairman  appoint  a  nominating  com- 
mittee to  nominate  a  member  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee  for 
three  years,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Lytle,  whose  term  had  expired. 
A  nominating  comittee,  consisting  of  Professor  E.  J.  Townsend,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Foberg,  and  Miss  Jessie  D.  Brakensiek,  was  appointed  and  in- 
structed to  report  at  the  afternoon  session. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  and  discussed. 

The  Use  of  the  Courtis  Tests.  Professor  L.  D.  Coffman,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Statistical  Methods  in  Educational  Studies.     Assistant  Professor 

A.  C.  Lunn,  University  of  Chicago. 

Abstracts  of  these  papers  and  notes  regarding  the  discussion  are 
given  below. 

At  the  afternoon  session.  Dr.  E.  B.  Lytle,  University  of  Illinois, 
presided. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  nomination  of  Dr.  E. 

B.  Lytle  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  serve  for  three 
years.  The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  adopted.  The 
other  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  Mr.  E.  H.  Taylor, 
Charleston.  Chairman,  to  continue  for  one  year,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Pet- 
tersen,  Chicago,  to  continue  for  two  years. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Zeis,  University  of  Illinois,  presented  a  paper  entitled 
Bibliogrophy  on  Methods  of  Grading,  and  opened  a  round  table  dis- 
cussion on  methods  of  grading.  An  abstract  of  this  paper,  some 
notes  regarding  the  discussion,  and  a  full  account  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  section  are  given  below. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Professor  Coffman's  paper: 

The  Uses  of  the  Courtis  Tests. 

I.    The    Nature   of    the    Tests. 

1.  Tentative  measures  of 

a.  The    degree    to    which    the    fundamental    processes    with    whole 
numbers  have  been  mastered  in  the  grades. 

b.  Certain    limited   phases    of   the    reasoning  power   of   children    in 
arithmetical  work. 

c.  The  various  maturity  and  grade  levels   of   children,   with  refer- 

ence to  the  abilities  measured. 

2.  Number  and  kinds  of  tests : 

a.  Addition. 

b.  Subtraction. 

c.  Multiplication. 

d.  Division. 

e.  Rate  of  motor  activity  in  copying  figures. 

f.  Speed  in  determining  processes  involved  in  solving  simple  one- 
;  step  problems  in  reasoning. 
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g.     The  solution  of  abstract  problems  involving  all  four  fundamental 

operations  with  integers, 
h.     Speed  and  accuracy   in   solving  two-step  problems   in   reasoning, 
3.     Distinctive   features   of  the  tests : 

a.  Uniform  tests  composed  of  equal  units.     Each  unit  of  each  test 

is  equal  to  each  of  the  other  units  just  as  one  inch  is  equal  to 
another  inch. 

b.  Tests  uniformly  given  under  identical  conditions  to  all  pupils 
in  successive  grades  from  3rd  grade  on. 

c.  Tests  of  sufficient  length  to  keep  all  pupils  busy  at  top  speed  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  time  allowed,  thus  giving  a  fairly  accurate 
indication  of  the  places  where  weakness  exists. 

d.  Uniform  system  of  scoring  and  tabulating  the  tests. 

II.  General  uses  of  the  tests. 

1.  Direct  attention  to  the  establishment  of  standards   for  measuring  at- 

tainment. 

2.  Strengthen  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  applying  scientific  method 

to  the  study  of  educational  problems  in  the  field  of  learning. 

III.  Specific  Educational  values  of  the  standards. 
1.     To  the  teacher. 

a.  Gives  the  teacher  definite  standards. 

She  knows  exactly  what  she  is  expected  to  accomplish. 
Standard  Scores. 

Test  No 1  2      3&4      5  6  7  8 

ats      rts.      ats.        rts        ats.      rts. 

Grade  3  26        19        16        58        2.7        2.1        5.0        2.7        2.0        1.1 

Grade  4  34        25        23        72        3.7        3.0        7.0        3.3        2.6        1.7 

Grade  5   42        31        30        86        4.8        4.0        9.0        4.9        3.1        2.2 

Grade  6  50        38        27        99        5.8        5.0      11.0        6.6        2>.7        2.8 

Grade   7  58        44        44      110        6.8        6.0      13.0        8.3        4.2        3.4 

Grade  8   63        49        49      117        7.8        7.0      14.4      10.0        4.8        4.0 

Grade   9  65        50        50      120        8.6        7.8      15.0      11.0        5.0        4.3 

(These  scores  were  obtained  by  using  the  averages  for  the  third  grade 
and  the  speed  rate  that  70  percent  fall  below  and  30  percent  rise  above  for  the 
other  grades.) 

b.  Can  determine  when  she  receives  a  class  whether  it  is  up  to 
standard. 

c.  Gives  her  a  knowledge  of  the  corrective  work  needed. 
Example ;  substraction  test. 

"Two  girls  in  the  same  class  obtain  scores  in,  say,  the  subtraction  test 
which  are  just  half  the  class  average.  In  the  test  of  their  rates  of  copying 
figures,  one  equals  the  average  of  the  class,  but  the  second  again  makes  a 
score  half  the  class  average.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  girl  failed  in  the  sub- 
traction test  because  she  did  not  know  the  combinations.  The  second,  how- 
ever, even  if  she  knew  the  combinations  perfectly,  could  not  have  equalled  the 
average  score  of  the  class  because  she  was  handicapped  by  her  ability  to  make 
her  fingers  move  at  the  average  rate." 

d.  Enables  teacher  to  experiment  and  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  methods  and  devices  she  uses. 

c.  Enables  her  to  definitely  determine  the  amount  of  time  required 
to  bring  a  given  number  of  pupils  to  the  required  standard. 
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f.     Supplies  her  with  a  standard  for  measuring  her  own  efficiency. 
She  can  know  whether  she  is  an  excellent,  a  good,  or  a  poor 
teacher. 
To  the  Supervisor, 

a.  Can  compare  the  records  of  pupils  with  the  standards  set. 

b.  Can   determine   whether   teacher   is   getting  normal   results   with 
normal  pupils, — a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher. 

c.  Knows  where  he  needs  to  give  and  where  he  needs  to  withhold 
help. 

d.  Knows  the  exact  thing  the  pupils  are  deficient  in. 

e.  Puts  supervison  upon  an  impersonal  basis. 

f.  Knows  whether  weak  or  indifferent  teachers  are  profiting  by  ad- 
vice and  assistance. 

To  the  Superintendent. 

a.  Can  locate  strong,  mediocre  and  weak  teachers. 

b.  Can  locate  strong,  mediocre  and  weak  principals. 

c.  Furnishes  him  with  a  basis  for  the  distribution  of  his  time  and 

effort. 

d.  Knows  in  what  topics  teachers  are  weak. 

e.  Measures  relative  values  of  different  text  books,  different  meth- 
ods, different  amounts  of  time  given  to  a  topic. 

f.  Enables  him  to  compare  work  of  city  with  that  of  other  cities. 

g.  Supplies  him  with  a  basis   for  judging  the  effectiveness  of  his 
own  work. 

h.     Affords  a  rational  diagnosis  of  course  of  study. 
i.     Gives  superintendent  a  prospectus  of  the  task, 
j.     May  use  it  to  stimulate  public  opinion  to  get  support  and  co-op- 
eration. 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Professor  Lunn's  paper. 

Statistical   Methods   in   Educational   Inquiries. 
By  Arthur  C.  Lunn. 

"The  attempt  to  give  scientific  treatment  to  the  problems  of  education  sug- 
gests a  variety  of  questions,  some  of  which  involve  difficulties  due  to  the 
dominant  influence  of  the  teacher's  individuality  upon  his  methods.  But  one  of 
the  problems  for  which  it  seems  a  relatively  impersonal  treatment  should  be 
possible,  is  that  of  estimating  the  results  of  actual  teaching  (and  thus  indirectly 
affording  a  test  of  method)  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  something  of  impartial 
precision.  Of  this  large  question  we  consider  here  one  aspect.  Can  we,  or  how 
can  we,  make  scientific  records  of  the  attainments  and  progress  of  pupils  un- 
der instruction,  and  by  sifting  and  comparing  these  records  draw  general  con- 
clusions? Thus  the  question  relates  to  the  scientific  basis  of  marks  and  aver- 
ages, and  of  the  inferences  based  upon  them. 

"The  wide-spread  use  of  marking  systems  of  some  sort,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  conclusions  drawn  from  the  records,  suggests  the  need  of  raising  the 
Question,  which  is  one  that  concerns  all  teachers  but  is  suitable  for  discussion 
in  this  mathmetics  section  for  two  reasons.  For  one  thing,  our  methods  of 
marking  are  mathematical  at  least  in  appearance,  and  we  should  understand 
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their  meaning  and  value  if  anyone  does.  Moreover,  though  formally  similar 
records  are  used  in  many  subjects,  we  are  fortunate  in  being  entrusted  with  a 
subject  which  is  relatively  simple  and  definite  in  its  ideas  and  in  the  mental 
processes  concerned  in  their  mastery,  so  that  if  anyone  can  make  scientific 
records  of  results  we  should. 

"It  will  be  enough  to  consider  marks  by  numbers  or  percentages.     Other 

.systems,  such  as  letters,  are  apparcnly  less  dehiiite,  though  so  far  as  tliey  arc 
used  in  a  similar  way  they  are  open  to  the  same  comment  as  numbers,  and 
sometimes  receive  a  pretense  of  explanation  in  terms  of  percentages. 

"If  it  be  objected  that  even  the  numerical  systems  do  not  pretend  to  be 
scientific  let  it  be  remembered  that  number  is  one  of  the  most  highly  devel- 
oped and  definite  of  scientific  concepts,  even  if  elementary.  However  little 
meaning  we  may  really  attach  to  numerical  marks  ourselves,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  full  meaning  of  numbers  may  be  read  into  them  by  others,  and 
their  significance  grossly  exaggerated  and  abused,  as  occurs  frequently  in  as- 
signment of  prizes  and  promotions. 

"1.  The  first  principal  use  or  meaning  of  a  single  number  is  that  which 
takes  it  as  the  value  or  measure  of  a  simple  metric  property,  and  here  we  must 
ask  to  what  extent  the  notion  of  measurement  is  applicable  to  the  mental  prop- 
erties or  characteristics  which  are  to  be  developed  or  maintained  by  education. 

"Measurement  implies  two  things.  The  first  is  that  there  be  assignable  a 
definite  unit  of  measure,  which  is  a  particular  instance  of  the  same  property  as 
that  to  be  measured;  the  second  is  that  this  property  be  such  that  to  its  various 
manifestations  we  can  apply  the  notion  of  addition,  or  the  superposition  of  two 
instances  to  form  a  single  equivalent  instance.  To  allow  any  useful  meaning 
in  the  numerical  values,  as  interpreted  by  the  same  person  in  different  cases, 
or  at  different  times,  or  for  comparison  by  different  persons,  the  unit  of  meas- 
ure must  be  objective,  or  impersonal  and  permanently  identifiable,  and  the 
meaning  of  addition,  in  the  particular  form  to  be  used,  must  admit  of  being 
agreed  upon  by  all  concrned.  These  conditions  are  satisfied,  at  least  with  high 
precision,  by  simple  geometric  or  mechanical  properties  such  as  length,  volume, 
angles  weight.  With  respect  to  mental  or  psychological  properties  it  may  well 
be  asked  whether  we  can  even  speak  of  any  such  as  being  simple.  But  admit- 
ting for  illustration  that  we  may  so  consider,  for  example,  accuracy  of  reason- 
ing, vividness  of  geometric  imagination,  skill  in  algebraic  manipulation,  it  can 
hardly  be  claimed  that  we  find  satisfied  in  these  cases  either  of  the  two  main 
conditions  that  justify  the  term  'measurement.'  The  time  may  come  when 
these  things  are  measured,  but  this  is  a  problem  to  be  prophesied  for  solution 
by  a  profound  experimental  psychology  of  the  future,  not  something  already 
attained.  The  term  has  no  proper  application  to  these  things  at  the  present 
time. 

"2.  The  second  principal  use  of  number  is  as  a  symbol  of  order  for  a  sim- 
ple ordinal  property.  If  a  property  is  metric  the  num!icr-valuc  resulting  from 
measurement  may  also  serve  as  a  symbol  of  order.  But  there  is  many  a  prop- 
erty, such  that  the  various  instances  of  it  admit  of  arrangement  in  some  kind 
of  order,  but  which  is  either  not  metric  at  all  or  is  such  that  measurement  is 
impractical)le.  Tlic  applicability  of  some  kind  of  ordinal  symliols  in  connection 
with  mental  properties  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  common  use  of  compara- 
tive adjectives  in  speaking  of  various  abilities  of  students,  and  one  can  per- 
haps conceive  of  an  ordinal  scale  of  numbers  for  a  mental  property,  just  as 
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we  have  scales  of  color,  or  hardness,  or  temperature.  But  to  justify  judgments 
expressed  by  such  means,  it  is  necessary  that  the  scale  be  objective  and  perma- 
nent, or  at  least  that  different  scales  admit  of  definite  comparison ;  and  that 
the  place  in  the  scale  of  any  particular  instance  of  the  property  be  determin- 
able by  some  trustworthy  method  of  observation.  There  seems  to  be  little  evi- 
dence that  such  a  scale  can  be  said  to  exist,  except  in  the  vaguest  sense,  in  the 
background  of  existing  systems  of  marking. 

"Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  to  be  noticed  here  is  that  there  can  be 
an  infinity  of  different  ordinal  scales,  which  arrange  a  given  set  of  individuals 
in  the  same  order,  but  by  means  of  different  numerical  labels.  To  say  that 
one  teacher  marks  low,  another  high,  may  mean  simply  that  they  use  different 
ordinal  marks.  To  see  how  baseless  is  any  conclusion  from  this  fact  as  to  the 
justice  of  their  markings,  it  is  enough  to  notice  that  there  is  no  reason  for  say- 
ing that  one  scale  is  correct  rather  than  another.  They  may  be  completely 
equivalent.  To  illustrate  this,  notice  that  the  same  set  of  cubical  blocks  may  be 
arranged  in  order  of  size  by  giving  the  edge,  area,  volume,  square  root  of 
edge,  etc.  Let  the  largest  be  called  100  in  each  case.  Then  a  certain  cube,  ac- 
cording to  which  scheme  is  used,  will  'get*  SO,  25,  12.5,  or  70.7.  These  marks 
are  equally  correct  as  ordinal  symbols ;  and  the  illustration  is  really  too  simple, 
because  here  we  know  simple  algebraic  relations  between  the  scales. 

"3.  A  number  may  be  used  to  indicate  or  belong  to  a  complex  of  simple 
properties,  metric  or  ordinal.  Space  forbids  comment  on  the  additional  diffi- 
culties, such  as  determination  of  suitable  relative  weights,  which  occur  here 
even  when  the  simple  properties  are  amenable  to  numerical  representation. 

"4.  A  number  may  represent  an  average  of  several  instances  of  a  met- 
ric property,  the  term  being  probably  never  applicable  to  ordinal  properties  as 
.such.  To  average  a  set  of  unlike  individuals  means  primarily  to  substitute  for 
them  an  equal  number  of  like  individuals  such  that  the  new  set  shall  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  original  for  some  chosen  purpose.  The  method  of  averaging  de- 
pends upon  what  this  purpose  is,  and  unless  it  is  assigned  there  is  no  meaning 
to  the  term  'correct  method  of  averaging.*  The  continual  use  of  the  arithmetic 
mean  is  a  thoughtless  generalization  from  the  few  familiar  cases  where  it  is 
really  applicable.  As  illustration  note  that  to  find  two  wires  of  like  diameter 
equivalent  to  two  of  unlike  diameter,  is  a  varying  problem,  according  to 
whether  the  equivalence  is  to  relate  to  total  distance  across  them  laid  side  by 
side,  to  total  weight,  to  total  electric  resistance  in  parallel  or  in  series,  etc.  On 
students'  records  the  averages  would  be  meaningless,  even  if  the  individual 
records  were  really  metric,  unless  the  kind  of  equivalence  implied  were  also 
to  be  defined ;  and  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  a  marking  system  would  have 
trouble  in  finding  an  answer  here. 

"Considerations  such  as  these,  here  only  outlined,  seem  to  indicate  that  at 
present  our  percentage  records  are  practically  destitute  of  intelligible  meaning 
in  the  individual  entries,  offer  no  clear  basis  for  comparisons  of  any  value 
between  various  records,  and  admit  no  justified  method  of  averaging.  Con- 
clusions drawn  from  them  are  liable  to  become  either  examples  of  self-decep- 
tion, or  cloaks  for  purely  arbitrary  administrative  acts." 

The  discussion  of  the  above  papers  was  led  by  Professor  H.  L. 
Rietz,  University  of  Illinois. 
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Discussion  of  Papers  by  L.  D.  Coffman  and  A.  C.  Lunn. 
By  H.  L.  Rietz. 

"The  two  papers  we  have  just  heard  present  very  different  views  concern- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  certain  quantitative  tests  of  the  ability  of  school  chil- 
dren. 

"In  attempting  a  discussion  of  these  papers,  let  me  say  in  the  beginning 
that  I  liave  a  feeling  that  the  often  cited  "golden  mean'  gives  a  position  tliat 
is  more  tenable  and  of  more  value  to  the  teacher  than  either  of  the  two  positions 
that  have  been  so  ably  presented. 

"Professor  Coffman  has  dwelt  upon  the  applications  to  which  teachers, 
principals,  and  supervisors  may  make  of  the  results  of  the  Courtis  tests  to  de- 
termine both  the  progress  of  pupils  and  the  efficiency  of  teachers.  It  is  as- 
sumed in  the  paper  by  Air.  Coffman  that  the  quantitative  results  of  the  Courtis 
tests  give  a  sufficiently  accurate  index  to  ability  to  make  the  results  serve  di- 
rectly as  standards  for  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors. 

"Such  important  applications  of  the  results  being  proposed,  it  is  clear 
that  we  should  certainly  consider  somewhat  critically  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  character  of  the  tests  justify  us  in  making  such  applications  in 
the  present  state  of  the  important  problem  that  Mr.  Courtis  is  attempting  to 
solve. 

"I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  study  of  these  tests,  and  find  much 
in  them  to  commend,  but  I  am  at  present  inclined  to  be  critical  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  danger  that  too  broad  application  will  be  made  of  the  results  with- 
out emphasizing  their  limitations.  It  is  assumed  in  making  applications  of 
these  tests  that  an  adequate  'yard  stick'  is  available  for  measuring  a  certain 
desired  kind  of  ability,  and  that  other  conditions  that  are  fundamental  in 
scientific  measurements  are  satisfied.  For  a  criticism  dealing  with  these  con- 
ditions, I  need  not  repeat  any  part  of  the  clear  presentation  of  Professor 
Lunn. 

"Let  us  turn  then  to  view  critically  a  few  points  in  the  Courtis  tests.  In 
the  paper*  by  Mr.  Courtis,  we  find  the  statement  that  'it  is  to  be  particularly 
noted  that  the  wide  range  of  distribution  is  caused  not  so  much  by  great  dif- 
ferences between  schools  as  by  the  great  variation  in  the  abilities  of  the  indi- 
vidual children.  The  amount  of  variation  in  the  grade  averages  of  different 
schools  does  not  equal  the  variation  in  the  score  of  the  members  of  any  one 
class.'  In  support  of  this  statement,  he  gives  a  frequency  distribution  of  one 
class  of  47  individuals  to  compare  with  the  distribution  of  the  averages  of  51 
classes.  To  be  sure,  these  averages  are  not  so  variable  as  the  individuals,  but 
no  attention  is  called  to  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  variability  of 
an  average  in  random  sampling  and  that  of  individuals.  In  a  general  way,  the 
variability  of  individuals  to  the  averages  derived  from  n  such  individuals  is  in 
the  ratio  of  Vn  to  I.  Indeed,  the  striking  thing  to  me  about  the  exhibit  of  the 
frequency  distribution  of  the  51  averages  is  their  great  variability  rather  than 
their  constancy. 

"Very  naturally  the  proposed  applications  of  certain  standards  to  individ- 
uals brings  to  our  attention  the  question  of  the  reliability  of  single  tests.  These 
tests  have  been  criticised  on  this  ground,  and  Mr.  Courtis  has  answered  the 
criticism  in  a  way  that  is  partially  satisfactory.  In  his  answer  to  a  proposal 
to  repeat  tests  on  a  single  individual,  we  read*  that  'in  dealing  with  mental 
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facts,  however,  we  do  not  even  assume  that  we  can  reproduce  the  conditions, 
as  the  mind  is  so  evidently  affected  by  the  measurement.' 

"While  this  shocks  a  little  our  conception  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  applied  science,  let  us  grant  the  statement.  If  so,  should  we  expect  the 
teacher  to  adapt  instruction  to  the  ability  just  tested  if  the  test  has  so  affected 
the  mind  that  it  cannot  be  repeated  approximately  at  least.  I  sumbit  that  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  mind  built  up  by  several  years  of  training  and  repetition  would 
be  greatly  changed  by  a  single  test,  and  that  the  variability  in  the  reactions  of 
a  given  individual  is  better  ascribed  to  chance  unless  some  progressive  tend- 
ency is  actually  shown  to  exist. 

"We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Lunn  for  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
exposition  of  the  fundamental  conditions  for  scientific  measurement.  He  has 
shown  that  many  numbers  that  represent  so-called  measurements  in  dealing 
with  educational  problems  are  really  not  measurements  at  all,  but  simply  or- 
dinal numbers  that  arise  from  attempts  to  give  order  to  certain  individuals  of 
a  group  with  respect  to  the  same  character. 

"With  ordinal  numbers  merely,  the  ordinary  theory  of  averages  does  not 
apply.  This  limitation  should  be  more  fully  recognized  than  it  has  been  thus 
far  in  our  systems  of  marking  students  and  taking  an  average  according  to 
the  conventional  formula  for  arithmetic  mean. 

"On  the  gneral  question  of  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  edu- 
cational problem,  and  under  the  assumption  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  char- 
*The  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  7,  p  329. 
acter  that  can  be  measured,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  use  of  the  cor- 
relation coefficient.  To  illustrate  my  point,  consider  the  correlation  coefficient 
(The  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol.  XIII.,  No.  10,  p.  497)  based  upon  the 
relative  ranks  of  21  individuals  in  the  first  and  last  tests.  This  correlation  co- 
efficient is  r  =1  +  0.43.  The  mere  statement  of  such  correlation,  without  the 
double  entry  table  from  which  it  is  calculated,  may  be  very  misleading.  There 
are  so  many  pitfalls  in  the  Statistical  Theory  of  Correlation  that  good  statis- 
tical practise  demands  that  the  table  be  given  in  order  to  interpret  r  =  +  0.43. 
Further,  if  the  correlation  is  one  concerned  with  ranks  rather  than  with  meas- 
urements, the  theory  is  not  at  all  that  of  the  Galton-Pearson  theory  for  vari- 
ants. 

"To  sum  up  my  views  on  the  papers,  let  me  say  that  I  approve  of  and 
feel  an  interest  in  the  problem  of  testing  abilities  of  pupils  if  the  limitations 
are  recognized,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  we  have  a  solution  general  enough  thus 
far  to  serve  in  any  very  general  sense  as  standard  for  judging  teachers  and 
pupils." 

Miss  Margaret  V.  Cobb,  University  of  Illinois,  called  attention 
to  the  definiteness  in  the  standard  of  efficiency  obtained  by  the  Cour- 
tis tests.  Mr.  Walter  P.  Morgan,  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Ma- 
comb, 111.,  expressed  the  opinion  that  these  tests  were  the  most  scien- 
tific of  any  so  far  devised.  Miss  Jessie  D.  Brakensiek,  Quincy,  111., 
Mr.  Dewitt  Elwood,  Charleston,  111.,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Comstock,  Brad- 
ley Poly.  Institute,  Peoria,  111.,  also  discussed  the  paper.  Several 
members  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  rigorous  mathematical  treat- 
ment of  the  data  presented  in  the  Courtis  tests  was  not  necessary  for 
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a  scientific  interpretation,  and  that  practical  results  might  be  obtained 
without  being  so  exacting. 

Mrs.  Jane  Pollock  Anderson,  New  Trier  Township  High  School, 
remarked,  that,  during  the  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  Courtis  tests  to 
determine  the  standing  of  pupil  and  teacher,  she  was  watching  for 
information  regarding  the  table  used  in  determining  the  graphs  and 
the  unit  of  measurement.  She  heard  nothing  about  these  things,  and 
was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  that  table  and  unit  do  not  exist. 
For  years,  she  has  been  using  the  ordinal  method  of  comparison  or 
standing  of  pupils.  She  has  indicated  the  standing  of  the  pupils  by 
numbers  (from  1  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  class)  on  each  dif- 
fernt  type  of  work,  giving  double  emphasis  to  the  reasoning  side. 
The  next  step  has  been  to  see  what  the  standing  of  the  highest  ought 
to  be  (but  of  course  that  is  in  the  teacher's  estimation),  and  what  the 
lowest  ought  to  be,  and  range  the  others  between.  This  gives  the 
relative  standing  of  pupils  in  a  class.  The  marks  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  marks  of  other  months,  75  per  cent,  meaning  one  thing  one 
month  and  another  thing  another  month,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  work  done.  The  satisfaction  for  teacher  and  pupil  in  knowing 
that  it  is  only  comparative  ranking  cannot  be  estimated.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  pupils  in  investigating  pupils  of  other  teachers  and 
other  schools  to  find  out  what  they  know  and  how  they  are  marked 
is  noticeable,  also  the  fact  that  these  pupils  do  not  judge  by  answers 
but  by  the  methods  of  attack  and  reasoning.  She  expressed  her  ob- 
jection to  any  test  of  ability  that  depends  on  answers  regardless  of 
methods  back  of  them. 

Following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Zeis's  paper. 


Bibliography  of  Methods  of  Grading. 
By  H.  C.  Zeis. 

"The  literature  which  deals  with  the  various  phases  of  our  subject  falls 
into  two  main  divisions,  viz.  (1)  the  articles  that  treat  different  methods  of 
marking  examination  papers,  and  (2)  the  articles  that  deal  with  the  problem 
of  assigning  grades  to  the  student  at  the  completion  of  the  course.  In  the 
appended  bibliography  the  first  five  articles  deal  more  particularly  with  the 
first  point  of  view,  while  the  remaining  articles  discuss  the  latter  problem. 
An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  make  a  rough  classification  in  a  descending 
order  of  value  of  the  articles  in  the  list. 

"Starch  and  Elliott  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have  made  two 
studies,  one  with  two  examination  papers  in  High  School  English  and  one 
with  a  paper  on  Geometry,  the  papers  in  each  case  being  graded  by  about  140 
high  school  teachers  of  the  respective  subjects.    Extreme  variations  of  marking 
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are  revealed,  being  even  more  striking  in  the  cases  of  the  Gometry  paper  than 
for  the  English  papers. 

"Professor  Jacoby  of  Columbia  University  gives  results  of  an  experi- 
ment in  grading  Astronomy  papers  by  six  profesors  of  Astronomy. 

Professor  Starch  gives  results  of  an  experiment  in  grading  papers  in 
Freshman  English  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  ten  instructors  in  the 
same  course.    Astonishing  variations  are  revealed. 

Professor  Cattell  of  Columbia  and  President  Foster  of  Reed  College  dis- 
cuss a  scientific  method  of  distributing  final  grades,  based  on  the  probability 
curve. 

Professor  Dearborn's  study  discloses  the  widest  variation  in  grades  among 
high  schools  of  Wisconsin. 

"Professor  Max  Meyer  of  the  University  of  Missouri  traces  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  present  ranking  system  used  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  By 
means  of  a  faculty  supervision  of  grading,  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity 
has  been  secured.  The  method  consists  of  merely  ranking  the  students  by  the 
instructor  of  the  course  and  then  separating  them  into  three  divisions  contain- 
ing 25  per  cent,  50  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent  respectively,  but  of  the  first  25 
per  cent,  the  instructor  gives  the  grade  E  to  about  4  per  cent;  the  grade  S  to 
about  21  per  cent.  The  middle  50  per  cent  are  all  graded  M.  Of  the  lowest 
25  per  cent,  about  18  per  cent  receive  an  I.  and  about  8  per  cent  the  grade  F 
(failure). 

"President  Foster  explains  the  distribution  in  vogue  at  Reed  College. 
Grades  are  distributed  according  to  the  probability  curve,  skewed  to  make  al- 
lowance for  the  selective  factor  which  operates  on  college  students." 
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Dr.  Lytle  led  the  discussion  of  this  paper.  He  first  summarized 
the  results  of  the  morning  discussion. 

The  mathematician's  criticisms  of  educational  statistical  studies,  he   said, 
might  be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  There  is  too  often  a  failure  to  distinguish  carefully  between  measur- 
ing and  ordering;  measuring  requires  a  precise  unit  while  ordering  does  not. 

2.  There  is  a  careless  use  of  averages;  ordinal  numbers  are  often  in- 
correctly averaged ;  too  great  significance  is  placed  upon  averages  and  not 
enough  upon  deviation  from  averages. 

3.  Correlation  theory  is  full  of  pitfalls;  educational  studies  too  often  fail 
to  print  sufficient  data  to  enable  one  to  check  up  their  work  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  a  careful  scientist  to  accept  their  conclusions. 

He  explained  that 

"At  the  last  meeting  of  this  section  the  executive  committee  was  instruct- 
ed to  appoint  a  committee  to  continue  the  invesigation  of  grading  systems. 
This  committee  was  appointed  early  last  spring  but  the  chairman  was  ill  most 
of  the  summer,  another  member  had  typhoid  fever,  and  a  third  member  who 
was  to  do  the  statistical  work  on  their  report  moved  to  a  place  where  he  no 
longer  had  access  to  calculating  machines.  Late  in  the  fall  the  chairman  sub- 
mitted printers'  copy  for  a  questionnaire  with  Algebra  and  Geometry 
tests  for  grading,  but  thought  he  would  not  be  able  to  compile  the  final  report 
when  answers  came  in.  We  found  difiiculties  in  getting  printing  done  promptly 
and  could  find  no  one  at  that  late  date  to  work  up  the  committee  report.  So 
the  ext'cutive  committee  thought  it  best  to  substitute  a  Round-table  Discussion 
for  that  committee  report.  The  executive  committee  wishes  to  express  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  efforts  made  by  this  committee  to  overcome  their  handicaps 
and  get  out  their  report. 

"In  the  past  most  publications  on  the  subject  of  pedagogy  liave  been  ex- 
pressions of  personal  opinions.  Lately  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Thorndike 
of  Columbia  there  has  been  an  attempt  made  to  attack  some  pedagogical  ques- 
tions in  a  really  scientific  manner.  Some  members  of  this  Section  have  caught 
some  of  that  spirit  of  real  scientific  pedagogical  work  and  have  tried  to  get  us 
.•started  on  some  constructive  work  toward  establishing  in  a  scientific  manner 
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some  facts  relative  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  our  high  schools.  The 
committee  on  ways  and  means  of  procedure  in  such  a  study  started  us  on  the 
question  of  proper  grading  systems. 

"In  our  Round  Table  Discussion  today  we  wish  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing questions : — 

1.  What  particular  benefits  would  come  from  more  uniform  systems  of 
grading? 

2.  What  can  this  Section  do  to  establish  more  uniform  systems  of  grading? 

3.  How  can  this  Section  help  to  prove  in  a  really  scientific  manner  some 
fact  or  facts  relative  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics? 

"We  trust  there  will  be  a  free  expression  of  opinions  here  today  with 
some  definite  notions  pointing  toward  specific  constructive  work  for  this  Sec- 
tion in  the  future. 

"In  discussing  grading  systems  we  should  distinguish  between  'Final 
standing  grades'  and  'Test  paper  grades'.  Simply  as  a  basis  for  discussion  I 
venture  to  suggest  the  following  standards : 

Final  standing  grades. 
90-100,  for  those  who  possess  real  mathematical  ability  and  who  are  expected 

to  be  high  stand  students  in  any  succeeding  mathematical  courses  they 

may  take. 
80-89,  for  those  of  just  average  ability  and  the  plodders  who  do  satisfactory 

work  without  showing  special  ability. 
70-79,  for  those  who  pass  but  are  weak  students  and  may  be  expected  to  have 

some  troubles  in  succeeding  courses, 
below  70,  for  those  who  should  repeat  the  course. 

Test  paper  grades.  ^ 

On  each  question  take 
100  per  cent  off,  when  no  comprehension  of  the  question  or  its  proper  attack 

are  shown. 
50  per  cent  off,  when  general  method  of  attack  is  right  but  certain  subsidiary 

principles  are  ignored;  as,  canceling  terms  for  factors,  or  taking  square 

root  of  polynomials  term  by  term,  etc. 
10  per  cent  off,  for  each  numerical  error. 

5  per  cent  off,  for  poor  arrangement  of  work  or  slovenly  appearance. 
5  per  cent  off,  for  each  careless  slip ;  as,  error  in  copying,  etc. 
Suggestive  questions. 

1.  If  checking  is  requested  and  the  pupil  solves  an  algebraic  equation  correct- 
ly but  does  not  check,  what  should  be  his  grade? 

2.  If,  in  a  test,  a  pupil  is  prevented  from  obtaining  a  correct  solution  of  an 
algebraic  equation  by  a  single  mistake  which  the  teacher  is  certain  was  due 
to  carelessness,  what  should  be  his  grade? 

3.  If,  in  proving  a  proposition  in  Geometry,  the  student  assumes  the  truth  of 
what  he  is  to  prove  and  uses  it  in  his  argument,  what  should  be  his  grade? 

4.  A  student,  in  a  test,  proves  the  converse  of  the  proposition  assigned,  what 
should  be  his  grade? 

5.  The  construction  problem,  'to  divide  a  given  line  into  five  equal  parts',  is 
asked  for  in  a  test.  The  student  assumes  that  he  can  draw  parallels  with- 
out actually  constructing  them.  What  should  be  his  grade  provided  the  rest 
of  his  construction  and  the  proof  is  correct? 

(These  questions  are  taken  from  the  questionnaire  submitted  by  the  above  men- 
tioned committee.)" 
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Mr.  Comstock  called  attention  to  some  dangers  in  the  application 
of  percentage  systems.  A  scale  of  merit  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
a  final  ranking  in  a  course.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  are  likely  to 
attach  some  significance  to  the  moral  element  suggested  by  grades  of 
"good"  or  "bad"  where  no  moral  implication  is  intended. 

Moved  by  Professor  Reitz,  and  carried,  that  teachers,  who  have 
a  number  of  grades  (say  150  or  more),  so  that  the  probable  error  is 
not  large,  study  the  frequency  distribution  of  the  grades  which  they 
have  themselves  given,  and  present  to  the  committee  of  this  confer- 
ence some  data  and  graphs,  which  may  be  used  on  the  program  for 
next  year. 

Professor  J.  B.  Shaw,  University  of  Illinois,  suggested  that  in 
plotting  the  graphs  note  be  made  of  exemption  grades  when  such 
grades  exist. 

Mr.  Comstock  suggested  that  the  graphs  be  made  for  marks  in 
one  subject  only,  namely,  beginning  algebra. 

Moved  by  Pofessor  Townsend,  and  carried,  that  the  teachers  who 
are  willing  to  furnish  such  graphs  leave  their  names  with  the  Secre- 
tary, and  that  the  Executive  Committee  send  out  definite  instructions 
as  to  what  is  desired,  so  that  there  may  be  a  common  basis  on  which 
the  Committee  may  formulate  its  judgment  in  planning  the  program. 

The  following  teachers  signified  their  willingness  to  furnish 
graphs : 

Bernice  Harrison,  Homer,  111. 

Mabel  Sykes,  Bowen  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  E.  Comstock,  Bradley  Poly.  Institute,  Peoria,  111. 

Elsie  Smith,  Benton  Township  High  School,  Benton,  III. 

Miss  Cobb  called  attention  to  the  distinction  between  the  determ- 
ination of  standard  types  of  efficiency  obtained  by  the  Courtis  tests 
and  the  determination  of  the  psychological  factors  behind  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  Mrs.  Anderson  again  objected  to  the  use  of 
tests  of  ability  depending  upon  answers  alone  regardless  of  the  meth- 
ods back  of  them. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Bowditch,  Urbana  High  School,  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  the  members  of  the  section  coming  to  an  agreement  in  the 
making  of  final  grades  for  a  semester's  work  and  the  impossibility  of 
agreement  in  making  grades  at  intervals  during  the  semester. 

Moved  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Miller,  Rantoul,  111.,  and  carried,  that  the 
Executive  Committee  devise  an  efficiency  test  for  beginning  algebra 
and  present  it  to  the  next  section.  (Carried  by  vote  10  to  2,  many 
members  not  voting).  W.  W.  Denton, 

Secretary. 
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Modern  Language  Section. 

This  section  met  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Commerce  Building 
with  Miss  Augusta  Krieger  of  Highland  Park  presiding.  The  morn- 
ing's program  featured  two  papers  both  of  which  were  concerned 
with  the  direct  method; — the  first,  *Ts  it  profitable?"  by  Mr.  Earlc 
Babcock  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  second,  "Can  every 
teacher  use  it?"  by  Director  Griebsch  of  the  National  German- Ameri- 
can Teachers'  Seminary  of  Milwaukee.  Both  questions  were  answer- 
ed in  the  affirmative.  Because  these  men  are  seasoned  teachers  all 
who  listened  to  the  papers  were  impressed  with  the  weight  of  their 
arguments  as  well  as  with  the  great  sincerity  of  their  belief  in  the  di- 
rect method. 

Professor  T.  E.  Oliver  introduced  Mr.  Babcock.  His  paper  i» 
given  in  full,  as  follows : 

"The  discussion  of  the  above  su')ject  can  have  but  little  value  unless  we 
first  determine  what  we  intend  to  teach  in  elementary  modern  language  classes^ 
and  what  we  mean  by  the  direct  method.  While  teacher?  may  find  it  difficult 
to  agree  as  to  either  of  the  above  points  we  may  be  able  to  lay  down  certain 
general  principles  which  will  meet  with  acceptance.  Every  one  will  admit 
that  the  ideal  toward  which  we  tend,  i.  e.  to  give  our  pupils  a  mastery  of  the  for- 
eign language  equal  to  that  which  they  have  of  their  own  is  unat- 
tainable. We  ought,  however,  to  enable  them  to  make  themselves  understood 
and  to  understand  the  spoken  and  written  language,  and  especially  to  read 
without  any  difficulty  the  newspaper  or  the  book  to  which  they  turn  for  in- 
formation or  pleasure.  That  such  results  are  not  being  obtained  is  undeniable 
and  many  of  us  believe  that  they  cannot  come  from  any  method  based  upon 
translation  of  one  language  into  the  other.  Moreover,  scholars  seem  to  be 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  whether  or  not  the  spoken  language  is  to  be  used 
in  after  life  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  and  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  a  foreign  speech  unless  it  is  correctly  pronounced.  We  must  give  our 
pupils  the  ability  to  understand  directly,  without  the  aid  or  rather  the  hind- 
drance  of  translation,  groups  of  words  either  oral  or  written.  Then  only  will 
they  feel  a  consciousness  of  power,  and  the  lifeless  mass  of  information 
which  they  possess  will  be  transformed  into  a  dynamic  possession.  And  thus 
they  will  receive  a  taste  for  the  effective  use  of  the  foreign  language.  We 
may  appropriately  call  a  method  of  teaching  which  accomplishes  such  a  result 
the  direct  method,  but  such  a  term  must  be  clearly  defined  before  it  can  have  a 
definite  meaning.  It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  misapprehension  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  that  the  direct  or  natural  method  has  been  and  is  attacked  and 
ridiculed. 

"The  direct  method  may  be  defined  as  consisting  essentially  in  the 
teaching  of  a  foreign  language  without  the  constant  aid  of  the  mother  tongue. 
Its  foundation  principle  is  that  the  word  has  no  real  existence  except  in  its 
connection  with  other  words.  The  pupils  must  always  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  word  from  the  sentence  and  not  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  from 
the  words  of  which  it  is  composed.    The  first  words,  or  rather  groups  of  words 
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must  be  acquired  in  an  intuitive  manner  with  objects  and  actions  which  are  an 
immediate  part  of  the  learner's  experience.  But  it  is  misleading  to  say  that  it 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  way  in  which  a  child  acquires  his  mother  tongue,  a 
'maternal  method.'  It  is  not  an  imitation  of  the  external  form  which  we 
desire,  but  a  principle  which  we  can  carry  over  into  our  teaching.  Statements 
that  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  pupils  talk  about  if  they  will  only  talk, 
or  that  the  mother  tongue  is  not  used  in  foreign  countries  and  therefore 
should  be  prescribed  in  the  class-room,  are  contrary  to  all  the  teachings  of 
pedagogy  and  common  sense.  Certainly  artificial  or  haphazard  conversation 
besides  being  extremely  difficult  to  maintain,  produces  results  distinctly  inferior 
to  those  obtained  from  the  translation  method.  There  can  be  no  effective 
teaching  without  organization,  continuity,  constant  repetition.  The  absolute 
prohibition  of  English  from  the  class-room  may  give  fair  results  with  very 
young  pupils  and  with  simple  words.  But  with  older  pupils,  and  as  soon  as  the 
vocabulary  grows  larger  and  is  more  abstract  the  difficulties  increase.  An 
enormous  amount  of  time  is  required  to  make  clear  the  simplest  facts,  wiiich 
are  frequently  not  understood  at  all  or  are  misunderstood.  Therefore  it  is 
extremely  rare  that  the  exclusion  of  English  is  rigorously  carried  out.  The 
pupil  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  into  the  habit  of  being  satisfied  witli  vague- 
ness and  uncertainty  as  he  will  then  have  a  wrong  attitude  toward  his  language 
study  in  particular  and  toward  other  subjects  in  general.  The  dangers  from 
so  extreme  a  method  are  thus  more  far-reaching  than  is  generally  supposed. 
A  teacher  who  so  far  forgets  the  most  elementary  psychological  principle?  for- 
gets that  all  branches  of  instruction  are  closely  related  and  interdependent. 
He  isolates  himself  from  his  colleagues  in  other  fields  and  hinders  them  in 
their  work.  Moreover  subjects  must  be  necessarily  simple  and  trivial  or  tlicy 
will  not  be  understood,  and  therefore  the  student  will  not  treat  them  .-.efiou"5ly. 
Such  instruction  is  incompatible  with  the  spirit  which  should  prevail  in  the 
class-room,  and  by  this  very  fact  it  seriously  compromises  its  own  success. 

"Now  what  principle  can  we  discover  by  observing  the  manner  in  which 
the  child  acquires  its  mother  tongue  which  we  can  profitably  use  in  ou^-  own 
classes?  The  child  learns  to  speak,  as  he  learns  to  pronounce,  by  mere  imita- 
tion. He  learns  to  understand  by  a  slow  and  painful  process  of  contir.ual 
divination.  The  acquisition  of  new  terms  becomes  progressively  easier  and 
more  rapid  as  his  vocabulary  increases  and  his  associations  grow  in  number. 
At  first  he  learns  words  and  phrases  from  the  circumstances  under  whicli  tliey 
are  pronounced ;  later  he  uses  both  the  circumstances  and  the  words  already 
acquired ;  finally  new  expressions  are  understood  from  the  context  alone.  By 
means  of  continual  repetition  and  rectification  he  obtains  that  exact  intuition 
concerning  the  various  shades  of  meaning  of  a  word  which  no  definition  can 
replace.  These  sounds  have  an  intimate  connection  witii  reality  and  experience 
which  make  them  the  nucleus  and  foundation  of  all  his  later  linguistic  develop- 
ment. But  it  is  by  his  own  attempts  to  reproduce  th.e  soimds  he  hears  tiiat  a 
child  learns  them  and  remembers  them.  Psychologists  tell  us  that  tlie  mental 
effort  involved  in  pronouncing  a  word  fixes  it  murli  more  firmly  in  the  mind 
than  do  the  processes  involved  in  simply  seeing  and  heaiMv.,'  it.  This  is  a  fact 
of  fundamental  importance  for  the  teaching  of  languap-es  even  where  the  pri- 
mary aim  be  but  the  acquisition  of  a  power  to  read.  We  must  also  remember 
that  the  power  of  articulation  can  come  only  from  the  exercise  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  that  theory  and  reflection  can  neve-  tako  i':s  place.    The  child  learns 
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to  speak  by  speaking.    Articulations  are  not,  however,  an  end  in  themselves; 
they  are  a  means  of  expressing  thought. 

"We  can  easily  see  now  that  the  process  by  which  a  child  acquires  his 
mother  tongue  is  far  from  being  perfect  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view.  It 
is  exceedingly  wasteful,  long  drawn  out,  and  unsystemalic.  Endless  repeti- 
tions of  words  which  have  long  been  known,  failure  to  bring  in  others  when  they 
would  be  most  helpful,  the  absence  of  any  logical  order  in  the  presentation  of 
linguistic  facts  so  that  they  may  be  classified;  these  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  child  learns  to  speak  have  been  often  imitated  by 
advocates  of  the  direct  method  to  its  great  disadvantage.  We  should  not  treat 
our  pupils  as  if  they  were  no  older  and  no  more  developed  mentally  than 
they  were  when  they  learned  English,  or  as  if  they  still  had  the  imitative  fac- 
ulty which  they  possessed  at  the  earlier  period,  or  as  if  they  still  had  the  time 
to  devote  to  our  study  which  was  once  at  their  disposition.  But  we  must  re- 
member above  all  that  now  they  possess  one  language  and  that  they  tend  con- 
stantly to  substitute  English  sounds  for  those  of  the  new  language,  and  that 
ihey  have  already  learned  to  think  so  that  their  ideas  are  associated  with  their 
mother  tongue  which  will  continually  thrust  itself  between  them  and  their  ex- 
pression in  the  foreign  language.  Our  problem  then  is  quite  a  different  one 
from  that  which  confronts  nature  in  the  case  of  the  infant.  But  the  principle 
remains  the  same  and  we  must  try  to  make  our  pupils  pass  rapidly  through 
the  various  phases  through  which  the  mind  of  the  child  passes  in  learning  the 
mother  tongue. 

"The  order  to  be  followed  is  both  natural  and  logical.  We  proceed  from 
the  easier  to  the  more  difficult,  from  speaking  to  reading  and  then  to  writing. 
For,  contrary  to  an  often  expressed  opinion,  it  is  easier  to  speak  a  foreign 
language  than  to  read  one  because  of  the  slight  vocabulary  required  for  con- 
version in  the  class-room.  A  foreign  laborer  will  learn  to  speak  English  long 
before  he  can  read  it.  Opponents  of  the  direct  method  have  stated  that  it  aims 
to  teach  pupils  to  speak  like  laborers,  hotel  porters,  cab  drivers,  etc.  The  con- 
versation in  the  class  room  must  be  adapted  to  the  class-room  and  therefore 
make  use  of  a  very  limited  and  simple  vocabulary.  But  while  it  is  the  basis  and 
beginning  of  our  teaching  it  is  by  no  means  the  aim  and  the  end  of  it.  After 
it  is  once  acquired  it  will  be  merely  the  means  of  giving  life  and  reality  to 
later  study  through  the  artificial  atmosphere  which  it  produces.  The  pupil 
will  get  into  the  habit  of  understanding  directly  the  meaning  of  groups  of 
words  expressed  in  the  foreign  language  and  to  so  express  his  thoughts.  The 
importance  of  this  fact  cannot  be  overemphasized  for  it  is  the  corner  stone  of 
the  direct  method. 

"From  the  beginning  then  we  must  converse  with  our  pupils.  But  the  pre- 
requisite for  conversation  is  a  good  pronunciation,  and  both  reason  and  ex- 
perience show  that  mere  imitation  is  insufficient  in  acquiring  a  good  pronun- 
ciation. The  necessary  shift  to  a  new  basis  of  articulation  is  the  all  important 
thing  to  understand  and  effect  in  learning  to  pronounce  a  new  language,  and 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  an  explanation  of  the  formation  of  its  sounds 
based  upon  phonetic  descriptions  and  comparisons  or  rather  contrasts  with  the 
sounds  of  English.  It  is  impossible  here  to  consider  in  detail  to  what  extent 
the  use  of  phonetics  is  advisable  in  the  class-room,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  it  is  a  means  to  an  end  and  should  be  employed  only  in  so  far  as  it  ad- 
vances that  end.  The  teacher  will  therefore  be  guided  by  the  maturity  of  his 
pupils.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  time  is  saved,  even  where  the  pupils  are 
very  young,  by  showing  the  combination  of  the  sounds  in  speech  by  phonetic 
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symbols  in  the  beginning,  the  standard  orthography  to  be  learned  later.  In  any 
case  the  technique  of  pronunciation  can  only  be  acquired  and  maintained  by 
means  of  frequent  mechanical  exercises  which  drill  the  pupils  in  the  articula- 
tion of  the  foreign  sounds.  Finally,  pronunciation  should  always  be  taught  in 
stress-groups  and  never  by  isolated  words.  The  learner  should  be  shown  that 
in  languages  we  are  dealing  with  sounds,  not  letters. 

"Grammar  is  of  almost  equal  importance  with  pronunciation.  By  showing 
the  relation  between  words  it  alone  gives  clearness  to  the  sentence.  But  for 
our  purpose  to  know  grammar  is  not  to  be  able  to  recite  a  large  number  of 
rules.  It  is  to  give  correctly  and  without  hesitation  to  a  word  the  form  which 
it  should  have  in  tlic  sentence  and  it  becomes  a  simple  matter  provided  it  be  ac- 
quired by  continual  induction  from  the  exercises  rather  than  studied  for  itself. 
The  grammatical  exercise  offers  in  itself  interesting  and  important  language 
practice.  We  must  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  give  the  pupil  prac- 
tice in  oral  repetition.  As  soon  as  he  succeeds  in  answering  simple  questions 
concerning  gender,  number,  verb  forms,  etc.,  he  is  really  speaking,  and  further- 
more he  gains  confidence  in  himself  and  his  ability  to  express  himself  in  the 
foreign  language.  Grammatical  terms  are  much  the  same  in  all  languages  and 
the  pupil  will  soon  understand  and  answer  directly  in  the  foreign  tongue. 
Since  the  direct  method  is  based  on  the  comprehension  of  the  sentence  it  is 
essentially  a  grammatical  method,  but  it  is  a  means  not  an  end,  a  means  of 
speaking  and  writing  correctly.  It  plays  much  the  same  role  here  as  it  does 
in  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue.  It  is  the  definite  expression  of  linguistic 
laws  which  long  practice  has  made  instinctive. 

"It  is  now  clear  that  after  the  pupil  understands  the  formation  of  the 
foreign  sounds,  pronunciation,  vocabulary  and  grammar  are  taught  together 
and  in  the  same  way  become  a  part  of  the  memory  and  the  mental  habits  of 
the  pupil.  The  most  important  device  for  bringing  this  about  is  that  of  repeti- 
tion. The  correction  of  mistakes  furnishes  here  an  excellent  opportunity. 
When  the  pupil  makes  a  mistake  the  teacher  should  ask  another  to  correct  it 
and  then  have  the  correction  repeated  by  others  singly,  and  finally  by  the  class 
together.  One  of  the  great  dangers  is  that  too  few  members  of  the  class 
•will  take  part  in  the  recitation,  that  there  will  be  too  much  individual  instruc- 
tion.   During  the  class  hour  each  pupil  should  speak  several  times. 

"A  printed  text  lends  itself  admirably  to  these  various  operations  and 
after  the  first  exercises  in  conversation  it  should  be  the  center  of  the  class 
exercises.  It  should  be  thoroughly  assimilated  by  means  of  questions  carried 
on  in  the  foreign  tongue,  conversations  which  seem  spontaneous  but  in  which 
the  pupil  is  carefully  guided  by  the  teacher.  It  may  be  advisable  to  give  a 
general  idea  in  English  of  the  passage  under  consideration.  It  should  then  be 
read  slowly  and  distinctly  by  the  teacher.  Experience  alone  can  show  how 
the  meaning  of  each  sentence  can  be  best  brought  out.  By  every  means  in  his 
power  the  teacher  will  throw  as  bright  a  light  as  possible  upon  all  portions  of 
the  text.  When  there  is  clearly  a  misunderstanding  about  an  abstract  word 
or  idea  he  must  never  hesitate  to  give  or  ask  for  the  word  in  the  mother 
Tongue,  but  the  two  languages  must  not  be  mixed.  However  short  the  period 
may  be  when  English  is  used  the  pupil  must  be  made  to  feel  that  during  that 
time  he  has  been  taken  out  of  the  foreign  atmosphere  of  the  class-room  and 
that  he  returns  to  it  when  that  period  has  passed. 

"The  translations  from  and  into  the  foreign  language  which  were  the 
center  of  the  old  method  should  not  be  abandoned  but  simply  modified.    They 
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must  be  adapted  to  the  new  aim.  Instead  of  an  instrument  for  acquiring  the 
language  translation  and  composition  should  be  used  merely  as  a  means  of 
control,  for  making  sure  that  points  presumably  understood  really  are  com- 
prehended. Instead  of  being  the  first  thing  in  the  study  of  a  text  they  are 
the  natural  result  of  the  explanation  and  commentary  in  the  foreign  language. 
The  translation  should  be  helpful  to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  English  but  this 
is  not  the  main  purpose  of  the  exercise.  The  main  object  of  any  study  is  the 
culture  and  development  of  the  mind.  But  we  remember  that  our  method  must 
be  rigorous,  conducted  in  accordance  with  a  definite  plan  and  continual  progres- 
sion. Then  only  will  it  develop  the  powers  of  observation,  the  habit  of  induction, 
intuitive  activity  and  the  organs  of  speech  and  hearing.  The  consideration  of 
a  text  from  every  angle  forces  the  pupil  to  reflect  and  to  notice  its  every  de- 
tail. The  meanings  of  words  are  made  precise  by  definition  and  association 
with  other  words.  The  power  of  classification,  of  analysis  and  judgment  is 
developed  by  means  of  the  inductive  teaching  of  grammar.  Finally  his  literary 
sense  and  taste  are  formed  by  means  of  the  texts  themselves  and  not  by  pre- 
conceived notions  concerning  the  foreign  literature  and  civilization.  Our  teach- 
ing is  then  first  of  all  practical  in  that  we  attempt  to  give  the  pupil  effective 
possession  of  the  foreign  language  by  enabling  him  to  acquire  knowledge  which 
is  at  the  same  time  power.  But  we  claim  to  do  far  more  than  that.  No  one 
will  contest  the  value  of  the  reading  of  the  best  foreign  writers  for  the  forma- 
tion of  taste  and  intelligence.  The  greatest  benefit  which  the  study  of  a  for- 
eign language  can  give  lies  in  the  culture  which  comes  from  an  acquaintance 
with  a  foreign  civilization  as  expressed  in  its  literature,  its  social  life,  its  art. 
And  then  by  comparison  and  contrast  we  cultivate  in  the  pupil  a  better  compre- 
hension and  appreciation  of  his  own  country  and  people." 

It  was  Dr.  Goebel's  pleasant  task  to  introduce  the  next  speaker^ 
Director  Charles  Griebsch,  who,  though  not  personally  known  to  the 
majority  of  those  present,  at  least  is  known  to  all  as  a  great  leader  in 
educational  matters.    His  paper  follows  in  full : 

The  Direct  Method. — Can  every  Teacher  use  it? 

"The  only  result  in  language  study  worth  while  striving  for  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  language.  This  includes  the  faculty  to  understand  the  spoken  and 
the  printed  foreign  word ;  the  acquisition  of  a  living  idiomatic  vocabulary  ready 
for  correct  use  in  speaking  and  writing;  the  ability  to  see  the  beauties  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  literature  in  the  foreign  tongue  and  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  people  whose  language  we  study.  The  interrelations  of  these 
aims  are  such  that  the  first  presupposes  the  second,  the  second  the  third  and  so 
on;  and  none  of  them  could  suffer  to  be  dispensed  with. 

"The  direct  method  claims  to  be  the  method  by  which  these  aims  can  be 
accomplished  successfully. 

"The  direct  method,  as  its  name  implies,  seeks  to  construe  a  direct  con- 
nection between  the  idea  and  the  foreign  word,  thus  eliminating  the  medium 
of  the  mother  tongue.  It  lays  special  stress  upon  the  avoidance  of  mere  study 
of  words.  Whereas  it  endeavors  to  awaken,  or  to  form  the  idea  in  the  mind 
of  the  student  as  the  basis  for  the  new  word,  or  assure  itself  that  the  right  idea 
is  connected  with  the  word  which  the  student  hears  or  sees  in  the  course  of 
instruction.  The  point  objected  to  most  is  that  the  pupil  must  be  made  not  only 
tc  understand  the  spoken  word  but  also  to  speak  it  himself.    There  should  be 
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no  defense  of  this  aim  anymore.  Every  language  originated  from  the  desire 
to  express  one's  thoughts  by  his  speech.  This  is  true  in  the  mother  tongue. 
Why  should  it  be  different  in  the  study  of  a  second  language?  Only  the 
spoken  word  gives  character  to  the  language.  The  very  word-sounds,  the 
formation  of  the  sentences,  the  inflections  must  be  heard  and  spoken,  if  the 
pupil  is  to  take  interest  in  written  or  printed  texts.  Only  the  spoken  word 
makes  a  language  a  living  language;  the  fullfilment  of  all  other  aims,  especial- 
ly of  the  so-called  cultural  ones  is  at  stake  unless  we  accomplish  this  one  aim, 
namely :  The  understanding  of  the  spoken  word  and  the  readiness  to  give  ex- 
pression to  our  thoughts  and  ideas  in  the  language  we  strive  to  acquire. 

"Some  important  phases  in  the  application  of  the  direct  method  are  as 
follows:  The  direct  method  is  the  bitterest  enemy  of  translation  as  it  has 
been  conducted  heretofore.  It  demands  that  the  language  of  instruction  be 
the  foreign  tongue  as  far  as  this  is  possible.  In  the  early  part  of  the  work  we 
might  not  be  able  to  do  away  with  the  mother  tongue  entirely,  especially  in 
such  cases  where  certain  distinct  conclusions,  as  for  instance  in  grammar 
teaching,  must  be  reached.  But  we  must  try  to  substitute  the  foreign  language 
more  and  more,  the  farther  the  pupil  proceeds  in  the  acquisition  of  a  ready 
vocabulary. 

"On  account  of  the  importance  given  to  the  spoken  word  phonetic  train- 
ing is  emphasized.  Two  things  we  can  do  in  making  our  pupils  get  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation;  firstly,  to  show  them  how  the  sounds  are  produced,  second- 
ly, to  give  them  the  phonetic  script  for  further  references.  The  latter  point 
is  still  disputed  by  many  teachers.  My  own  experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
phonetic  script  is  a  great  time  saver  in  teaching  pronunciation.  It  is  a  valuable 
help  to  the  pupil  in  reproducing  the  correct  sounds  where  the  ear  is  not  ready 
to  distinguish  the  difference  and,  therefore,  the  organs  of  speech  are  unable  to 
reproduce  the  differences. 

"Another  phase  which  must  be  accorded  an  important  place  is  the  speak- 
ing or  conversation  in  a  broader  sense  of  the  word.  The  direct  method  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  old  conversation  methods  which  in  most  cases 
consisted  in  mere  memorizing  of  a  number  of  phrases  and  idioms.  In  our 
method  the  spoken  word  is  the  basis  of  the  entire  teaching,  and  speaking,  there- 
fore, can  hardly  be  separated  from  the  other  branches  of  instruction.  It  has 
to  precede  all  other  teaching,  such  as  reading,  grammar,  and  composition,  and 
after  these  phases  have  been  introduced  it  has  to  go  parallel  with  them.  Only 
then  we  can  attain  the  end  named  before,  that  the  pupils  acquire  the  ability  to 
understand  the  spoken  word  and  to  express  their  own  ideas  by  the  same. 

"The  teaching  of  grammar  has  been  and  still  is,  discussed  most.  The 
direct  method  does  not  do  away  with  the  teaching  of  grammar.  One  change, 
however,  the  grammar  method  had  to  suffer.  In  former  days,  grammar  was 
the  master,  now  it  has  been  made  a  servant.  Formerly  the  grammar  rule  was 
given,  its  application — if  there  was  any — was  executed  deductively,  without  any 
consideration  of  the  other  branches  of  language  teaching.  Grammatical  exer- 
cises did  not  have  any  relation  to  texts  or  oral  exercises,  they  consisted  of 
words,  nothing  but  words.  The  instruction  in  grammar  deviates  in  two  points 
from  the  former  way  of  teaching.  Instead  of  giving  grammar  exercises 
whose  vocabulary  is  different  from  that  of  the  other  branches  of  language  in- 
struction, the  new  method  takes  great  care  to  make  use  of  the  vocabulary  which 
the  pupils  already  possess  and  of  which  the  meaning  will  come  involuntarily 
to  their  minds.     Grammar  is  taught  inductively  in  the  direct  method;  i.  e.,  the 
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grammatical  rules  are  developed  from  the  conversation  exercises  and  the  read- 
ing text  by  the  self-activity  of  the  child.  Both  have  already  given  the  child  a 
certain  amount  of  'Sprachgefuhl,'  the  feeling  for  the  language.  Grammar  in- 
struction strengthens  this  feeling  by  verifying  its  truth  through  the  grammatical 
rule. 

"The  entire  language  teaching  centers  in  the  acquisition  of  the  vocabulary 
and  its  use.  And  yet,  how  different  from  our  former  vi^ay  we  now  proceed. 
There  are  still  a  number  of  text  books  in  use,  in  which  each  lesson  begins  with 
the  new  vocables.  These  have  to  be  memorized  before  we  can  go  on  in  the 
lesson.  Today,  to  memorize  the  vocables  is  not  the  preliminary  condition  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  language,  but  the  result  of  our  teaching.  The  student 
is  taught  to  think,  to  form  ideas  and  conceptions,  before  the  sound  expression 
is  given.  Especially  here  his  cheerful  collaboration  is  to  be  looked  for.  If  we 
arouse  his  interest  in  the  matter,  if  we  excite  his  mental  power,  then,  the  en- 
largement of  his  vocabulary  will  be  a  pleasure  to  him.  He  himself  will  note 
the  progress  he  is  making,  how  his  memory  gets  stronger  and  stronger,  how 
his  ability  to  express  himself  grows,  so  that  he  gradually  learns  to  master 
even  a  difficult  task  with  certain  ease. 

"  'Memory  is  love — one  holds  in  his  memory  what  he  loves,*  is  true  in 
every  kind  of  school  work,  but  especially  in  language  teaching.  We  usually 
distinguish  two  parts  of  the  vocabulary,  the  active  and  the  passive  vocabulary. 
The  active  vocalnilary  is  kept  alive  through  constant  use  in  our  conversation  exer- 
cises. Here  the  thought  looks  for  expression  by  our  speech.  The  passive 
vocabulary  is  enlarged  through  hearing  and  reading,  and  the  expression  heard  or 
read  awakens  the  corresponding  idea.  To  make  the  amount  of  the  active  vo- 
cabulary as  large  as  possible  must  be  our  constant  endeavor.  Every  branch 
of  language  instruction  must  be  put  in  service  to  reach  this  important  aim. 

"Can  every  teacher  use  the  direct  method?  He  not  only  can,  but  should 
use  it  I  The  direct  method  offers  a  vast  number  of  possibilities  for  exercising 
the  self-activity  of  the  pupils.  It  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage and  to  express  their  own  thoughts,  such  as  are  active  in  their  own  mind. 
The  language  in  script  or  print  strives  either  to  recall  into  our  consciousness 
ideas  which  are  dormant,  or  to  transfer  such  as  may  be  new  to  us.  The  direct 
method  demands  that  our  pupils  read  themselves  and  find  those  ideas  by  their 
own  thinking  and  reflection.  Also  in  grammar  teaching  we  let  our  pupils  find 
the  rules  by  their  own  reasoning. 

"General  pedagogy  emphasizes  the  objective  teaching  as  the  fundamental 
basis  for  the  acquiring  of  all  knowledge.  To  be  sure,  the  aim  in  teaching  a 
language  is  to  give  the  children  the  words  of  this  language  and  to  instruct 
them  in  the  correct  use  of  the  latter.  But  the  younger  our  pupils  are  the  more 
necessary  it  will  be  to  show  them  the  object  itself,  to  point  out  to  them  its  at- 
tributes, to  perform  before  them  or  have  them  perform  themselves  actions,  and 
to  present  to  their  view  the  relations  of  the  different  objects  to  each  other,  or 
of  actions  to  objects — all  this  in  order  to  create  the  concrete  background  of 
the  words  in  the  mind  of  the  pupils  and  to  enable  them  to  connect  word  and 
idea  or  concept.  Here  again  the  direct  method  is  in  accord  with  a  general 
principle. 

"All  faculties  of  the  pupil  must  be  put  into  activity  in  teaching.  The  di- 
rect method  follows  this  demand.  The  child  offers  the  flexibility  of  his  organs 
of  speech,  the  power  to  imitate,  the  power  of  memory,  the  power  to  perceive 
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and  apperceive,  the  power  to  associate  ideas  and  the  power  to  reason.  Each 
one  of  them  will  serve  a  special  purpose  in  the  acquisition  of  the  language,  and 
ar  the  same  time  will  be  strengthened  by  way  of  thus  being  put  into  activity." 

The  discussion  that  followed  these  papers  was  opened  by  Dr. 
Leslie  M.  Turner.    Following  is  an  abstract  of  his  discussion : 

"I.  The  advantages  of  a  full  and  intelligent  application  of  this  method — 
whose  essence  is  to  teach  through  the  medium  of  the  language  taught — might 
be  roughly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  direct  method  results  in  the  pupil's  being  able  to  understand 

a  foreign  language  when  he  hears  it  spoken. 

2.  It  results  in  his  being  able  to  read  that  language  without  the  aid 
of  a  grammar  or  dictionary,  i.  e.,  to  read  it  directly  without  the  nec- 
essity of  pre-establishing  the  English  equivalents.  Hence  it  enables 
him  to  read  more  rapidly  and  more  thoroiiahl];. 

3.  It  results  in  his  being  ;ib.'e  to  co-wcrse  and  write  in  the  language 
studied  and  hence  to  'use'  it. 

4.  It  results  in  his  being  able  to  get  more  directly  into  touch  with  the 
author's  thought  and  emotion,  to  get  nearer  the  author's  point  of 
view,  nearer  the  full  expression  of  the  author's  personality.  The 
pupil  commences  to  think  and  feel  in  the  language  taught.  This  is 
a  serious  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  culture. 

"To  resume.  The  pupil's  ability  to  understand  another  language  when  he 
hears  it,  to  read  it  rapidly  and  directly,  to  use  it  practically,  and  to  appreciate 
if  more  fully,  such  seem  to  be  the  main  advantages  resulting  from  a  complete 
application  of  the  direct  method.  Theoretically,  then,  this  method  is  a  good 
one.  It  does  not  come  far  short  of  being,  ipse  sc,  a  perfect  one.  'Cest  la 
methode  par  excellence !'  for  there  are  few  teachers  who  would  not  be  satis- 
fied to  obtain  the  results  indicated  above.  Unfortunately  the  problem  is  not 
so  easily  solved.  The  question  to  be  decided  is  not  what  is  the  best  or  ideal 
method,  but  what  is  the  best  method  applicable,  what  is  the  best  method  for 
use  in  the  High  Schools?  And  here  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  real 
problem. 

Disadvantages. 

"For  the  convenience  of  discussion,  I  have  arranged  the  objections  to  the 
direct  method  under  five  heads : 

1.  The  teacher  problem. 

2.  The  time  problem. 

3.  The  pupil's  aptitude  problem. 

4.  The  question  of  homogeneity. 

5.  The   pupil's    'future  need'   problem. 

"1.  First,  then,  the  teacher  problem.  Is  the  average  High  School  teacher  ca- 
pable of  using  the  direct  method?  This  question  merits  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  Conference.  Personally  I  must  answer  it  in  the  negative.  My 
reasons  for  doing  so  are  partly  of  a  practical  and  partly  of  a  psychological 
order.    ♦    ♦    ♦    We  all  agree,  I  think,  that  language  is  something  more  than 
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a  series  of  symbols  or  signs,  that  words  do  nothing  but  represent  the  author's 
thought  and  sentiment,  and  that  under  the  word  is  the  flow  of  what  vVilliam 
James  calls  the  'Stream  of  Consciousness'.  Now  to  get  more  thoroughly  into 
this  'Stream  of  Consciousness'  (and  one  can  never  fully  do  so)  the  teacher 
should  be  able,  so  it  seems,  not  only  to  think  in  the  language  he  is  professing, 
but  what  is  perhaps  more  important  still,  be  able  to  feel  in  that  language. 
The  question,  then,  is  this :  How  can  a  teacher  hope  to  think  and  feel 
in  another  language  unless  he  has  really  lived  that  language?  Such  an 
acquisition  necessitates  a  long  stay  in  Spain,  in  France  or  in  Germany  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  necessitates  a  free  mixing  with  the  people  of  another  tongue, 
cr,  at  least  if  it  be  impossible  to  go  abroad,  a  thorough  saturation  in  the  ap- 
propriate milieu,  a  long  process  of  living  and  acting,  of  thinking  and  feeling 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  people  whose  language  one  wants  to  teach.  Now 
we  know  that  very  few  of  our  teachers  have  the  time  or  opportunity  to  follow 
such  a  program.  The  reply  to  this  first  objection,  then,  seems  clearly  indicated; 
the  average  teacher  is  not  able  to  use  the  direct  method.  Unless  he  goes 
abroad  to  live  in  the  appropriate  milieu  or  can  find  this  milieu  at  home,  he  had 
tetter  not  attempt  to  use  the  direct  method  as  above  defined. 
"2.  The  time  problem.  Let  us  ruppose,  however,  that  we  had  a  body  of 
teachers  trained  (modern  language  college  *  *  *  etc.)  to  use  the  direct 
method,  a  second  objection  immediately  arises.  Does  an  intelligent  and  thor- 
ough application  of  the  direct  method  need  more  time  than  vv-e  have  at  our 
disposal?  Is  this  method  satisfactory  when  used,  for  instance  in  a  two-year 
High  School  course?  Can  the  pupil  in  such  a  course  get  the  necessary  gram- 
mar, syntax  and  composition,  without  mentioning  his  ability  to  talk  about,  to 
read  and  appreciate  directly  a  piece  of  ordinary  prose  in  another  tongue? 
Briefly;  Can  anything  be  done  by  an  adept  of  the  direct  method  in  two,  or  in 
even  three  years?  This  question  can  perhaps  only  be  decided  by  experiment, 
by  a  comparison  of  the  results  thus  obtained  with  those  obtained  by  the  use  of 
other  methods. 

"3.  The  pupil's  aptitude  problem.  'A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  learning 
by  this  method  never  can  get  away  from  their  English  thought,'  says  a  recent 
study  of  the  question.  (Compte  rendu  du  Congres  de  langue  et  lit.  fr,  1913, 
p.  30.)  If  this  be  so,  we  must  be  ready  to  adopt  the  principle  of  'weeding  out' 
and  hence  that  of  the  formation  of  new  classes  or  re-forming  of  old  ones 
with  the  administrative  difficulties  of  time,  of  teachers  and  of  methods  involved 
in  such  a  procedure. 

"4.  The  'homogeneity'  problem.  'Fifty  per  cent  of  the  High  School  pupils 
who  commence  a  foreign  language,'  says  a  recent  report  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  'leave  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  Of  the 
remainder,  only  half  finish  the  curriculum.  ♦  ♦  *  The  question  then  is;  'Is 
one  year  of  direct-method  teaching  of  any  use  at  all?  Can  it  be  applied,  with 
better  results  than  an  English-language  method,  to  the  one-year  group  as  well 
as  to  the  more-than-one-year  group?'  Perhaps  a  concentration  on  grammar, 
translation  and  pronunciation,  taught  through  English,  with  a  view  to  mental 
discipline  and  precision,  would  be  a  better  solution.  This  problem,  also,  seems 
to  merit  particular  attention.  In  any  event  the  objection  has  been  raised  by 
the  National  Education  Association  and  those  in  favor  of  the  direct  method 
should  be  ready  to  furnish  a  reply. 
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"5.  The  pupil's  'future  need'  problem.  Does  the  direct  method  with  its  ideal 
results  fit  in  with  the  'future  needs'  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils?  Is  it  worth  the 
average  pupil's  while  to  acquire,  at  a  greater  expense  of  energy  and  time,  the 
use  of  a  tool  which  he  will  seldom  or  ever  need  practically?  Had  he  not  better 
put  his  extra  energy  into  something  else?  Is  not  the  direct  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage a  matter  for  specialists  only?  Or  else,  if  the  need  argument  have  no 
weight  and  if  the  culture  value  claimed  by  this  method  be  sufficient  reason  for 
its  adoption,  let  it  be  clearly  shown  that  such  claims  can  be  realized  without 
any  greater  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  than  the  pupil  has  at  his  disposal. 
This  objection,  of  course,  raises  the  whole  problem  of  use  versus  culture.  Wc 
cannot  possibly  go  into  it  here.  We  can  only  state  it  as  a  necessary  factor  of 
the  discussion. 

"In  summing  up,  we  may  say,  I  think,  that  there  exist  really  serious  ob- 
jections to  the  use  of  the  direct  method.  We  have  indicated  several  of  them 
above.  The  list  is  in  no  way  exhaustive.  No  doubt  there  are  other  objections 
to  the  direct  method  which  call  just  as  strongly  for  solution. 

"Perhaps  after  all  there  is  no  one  method  which  can  be  applied  in  its 
integrity.  Perhaps  we  only  need  to  modify  the  direct  method,  or  perhaps 
again,  there  is  something  good  in  every  method  and  we  may  profitably  use  a 
composite  one  according  to  circumstances.  These  are  all  questions  for  whose 
solution  the  opinions  of  the  Conference  will  be  of  the  greatest  value." 


The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Felix  E.  Held  of  the  Uni- 
veristy  of  Illinois.    He  expressed  himself  in  brief  as  follows : 

"No  method  of  teaching  can  be  successfully  forced  on  any  teacher.  Fa- 
miliarity with  the  subject,  patience  and  sympathy  with  the  pupil,  together  with 
a  reasonable  amount  of  instinct  to  teach,  will  evolve  a  method.  Experience 
alone  will  test  it  out  and  improve  it.  A  teacher  may  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others  and  will  follow  some  generally  accepted  plan.  Three  such  generally  ac- 
cepted plans  lie  open  to  the  High  School  teacher  of  today :  the  old-fashioned 
drill  and  grammar  method,  a  radical  and  extreme  direct  or  natural  method,  and 
a  happy  combination  of  the  two.  The  first-named  method  fails  in  that  it 
teaches  a  dead  and  unusable  language.  Any  method  that  fosters  slipshod  prep- 
aration and  results  in  inaccuracy  of  forms,  sentence  order  or  any  of  the  other 
essentials  of  correct  writing  and  speech  (especially  in  these  days  when  English 
grammar  teaching  in  the  grades  is  far  from  perfect,  and  when  Latin  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  schedules  of  so  many  High  School  students)— is  still 
worse.  A  sane  use  of  the  direct  method  by  a  sensible  and  properly  equipped 
Instructor  will  bring  about  some  fluency  in  the  use  of  the  language,  and  need 
cause  no  loss  in  the  degree  of  accuracy  attained  by  the  so-called  grammar 
method. 

"The  truth  or  untruth  of  this  statement  can  be  best  proved  by  the  High 
School  teacher,  who  having  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  class  of  pupils  from  the 
first  step  through  several  consecutive  years  of  language  study,  can  test  out  a 
given  method  and  show  definite  and  reliable  results.  The  college  teacher,  at 
least  in  our  larger  institutions  rarely  has  such  an  opportunity,  since  he  cannot 
well  have  the  same  pupils  for  successive  years." 
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After  Mr.  Held's  talk  opportunity  for  open  discussion  was  al- 
lowed. The  question  of  teaching  prose  was  brought  up.  In  Dr. 
Griebsch's  reply  he  urged  assigning  a  concrete  incident  as  material 
for  composition  work  in  German,  thus  making  possible  the  securing 
of  more  accurate  and  careful  results. 

Dr.  Goebel's  impromptu  talk  in  connection  with  the  teacher's 
ability  called  forth  two  truisms,  i,  e.,  (1)  if  the  teacher  of  a  foreign 
language  can  create  a  love  of  the  language  among  his  pupils  the  bat- 
tle is  won,  and  (2)  if  the  teacher  can  not  awaken  self -activity  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  he  better  give  up  his  position.  Dr.  Goebel  also  said 
that  two  more  points  were  attainable  through  the  direct  method  and 
upon  which  he  wanted  to  throw  particular  emphasis,  namely,  the  mu- 
sic and  rythm  of  the  German  sentence. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  modem  language  section  was 
heard  next.  The  committee  consists  of  Professor  Oliver,  whose  term 
is  for  one  year,  Miss  Krieger  for  two  years,  and  Miss  Olson,  who 
was  elected  unanimously  by  the  conference,  for  the  three  year  term. 

From  a  list  of  questions  and  problems  which  the  committee  had 
gathered  by  correspondence  from  the  teachers  of  the  state  the  confer- 
ence decided  that  the  following  should  be  the  basis  of  work  for  the 
year 

1.  Wastes  in  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Language — their  Remedy. 

2.  Elimination  and  Retardation  with  reference  to  Students  of 
German,  French  and  Spanish. 

3.  A  Working  Basis  for  the  Great  Number  of  Language  Teach- 
ers who  do  not  speak  the  language  fluently.  Report  on  New 
Material  at  their  Command. 

This  committee  has  been  instrumental  in  creating  a  bureau  at  the 
University  to  which  questions  may  be  sent  and  from  which  informa- 
tion on  all  topics  pertaining  to  modern  language  teaching  may  be  ob- 
tained, such  as  names  of  firms  where  postal  cards,  maps,  newspapers, 
books,  magazines,  etc.,  may  be  bought,  knowledge  as  to  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  pupils  of  America  and  Europe,  etc. 

The  afternoon  session  was  given  over  mainly  to  a  demonstration 
lesson  by  Dr.  Griebsch  with  a  beginning  class  in  German  from  the 
Urbana  High  School.  These  pupils  were  strangers  to  Dr.  Griebsch. 
They  had  covered  thirteen  lessons  in  Vos'  Essentials  of  German  and 
were  ready  for  the  verbs  of  the  strong  conjugation.  By  using  one  of 
the  Holzel  charts  as  a  basis  for  conversation  Dr.  Griebsch  developed 
the  idea  that  some  verbs  undergo  a  vowel  change  in  showing  tense. 
He  drilled  them  in  the  use  of  the  present  and  past  tenses  of  "hangen," 
"liegen,"  "essen,"  "steigen,"  "fallen,"  and  "ziehen."    The  hour  and  a 
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quarter  lesson  made  evident  the  possibilities  in  a  class  of  pupils  whose 
status  of  work  he  could  know  intimately  and  with  whom  he  could 
work  continuously. 

After  this  "Probelektione"  the  Modern  Language  Section  separ- 
ated into  two  groups. 

In  the  German  group  two  papers  were  given:  (1)  "German  In- 
struction Through  the  School,  Club,  Church,  Theatre,  Novel,  News- 
paper, etc.,"  by  Miss  Gladys  Graham,  of  La  Grange  and  (2)  "Some 
Principles  of  the  German  Lesson",  by  Miss  Blenda  Olson  of  Macomb 
Normal  School.  Following  is  a  very  brief  abstract  of  Miss  Graham's 
paper : 
"Fellow  language  teachers  and  friends : 

Is  there  any  subject  in  the  High  School  curriculum  harder  to  teach  than 
a  modern  language?  Not  difficult  in  the  sense  that  Latin  is  where  the  problem 
consists  in  finding  material  suitable  for  the  pupil  and  arousing  interest  in  the 
subject  matter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  most  difficult  because  of  the  immense 
amount  of  ground  there  is  to  cover  in  so  short  a  period.  The  time  has  passed, 
thank  goodness,  when  German  was  taught  as  a  dead  language  (though  they 
must  have  been  easy  days  for  the  teacher!)  Then  the  aim  was  to  teach  the 
pupil  to  read,  write,  and  translate  fairly  difficult  prose.  Today  we  must  do 
this  but  much  more.  The  pupil  must  also  be  taught  to  converse  (at  least  to 
some  extent)  in  German,  and  to  have  a  fair  understanding  of  the  people 
themselves,  their  country,  history  and  literature.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  wc 
as  teachers  of  German  must  today  turn  to  the  German  club,  newspaper,  theatre ; 
not  only  to  arouse  interest — that  comes  first — but  actually  to  stimulate  study, 
in  fact,  to  aid  in  instructing  the  pupil.  We  cannot  teach  him  all  the  German 
that  we  think  he  should  know  in  the  given  number  of  text-book  lessons. 

"I  feel  that  my  duty  towards  my  pupils  is  to  build  up  a  strong  circle  of 
interest  around  them  which  they  cannot  break  through,  so  that  they  are  forced — 
whether  they  know  it  or  not — to  study  German  every  day,  all  the  time,  at 
home,  or  on  the  street,  as  well  as  at  school.  The  pupil  should  not  forget  all 
his  German  when  he  leaves  the  class  room,  as  some  men  drop  their  religion 
when  they  leave  the  church  door.  Our  greatest  power  as  teachers  lies  in  our 
ability  to  arouse  interest  by  any  means  whatever,  in  the  study  of  German,  and 
to  make  use  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  the  pupils  to  that  end. 

"The  old  idea  of  a  teacher  was  that  he  should  be  a  well  of  information 
and  that  the  pupil  must  draw  his  knowledge  out  by  his  own  efforts.  That  is 
true  in  a  way.  By  all  means,  we  should  be  funds  of  knowledge  in  comparison 
with  those  we  teach.  But  our  duty,  does  not  stop  there.  Far  from  it,  we  must 
work  with  the  pupils  doing  the  things  they  do,  following  their  mental  processes 
and  going  through  all  the  'motions'  with  them.  We  must  be  the  elder  brother 
or  sister  of  the  child  and  go  along  with  him,  though  never  forgetting  to  aid 
and  guide  him  as  we  go.  Studying  a  foreign  language  is  like  traveling  in  a 
strange  country  where  all,  at  first,  is  difficult  and  confusing.  But  for  him 
who  has  an  elder  brother  to  travel  with  him,  one  who  has  been  there  before, 
who  can  wisely  but  kindly  guide  him,  telling  him  that  'aller  Anfang  ist  schwer* 
but  that  it  is  really  worth  while.  The  game  is  worth  the  candle.  Then  how 
wonderful  it  is  I  We  believe  firmly  that  to  'master  a  new  language  is  to  ac- 
quire another  soul.'     Why  not  always  keep  this  ideal  before  the  pupils  I 
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"Granted  that  we  are  as  teachers  well  prepared  to  do  our  duty  towards 
our  pupils,  that  we  have  the  knowledge  of  our  subject  with  all  that  it  implies. 
Granted  that,  we  realize  only  too  well  how  limited  the  time  is  (only  two  or 
at  most  three  years  devoted  to  German  in  our  High  School  course,  where  we 
should  like  to  have  at  least  twice  as  long.)  That  we  have  enthusiasm,  patience 
and  knowledge  of  the  young  people's  natural  processes,  needs  and  interests. 
Granted  that  our  underlying  idea  is  to  make  the  study  of  German  real  and  vital 
by  making  it  interesting  to  the  young  people  and  appealing  to  their  instincts 
and  powers  of  mind.  (A  German  newspaper  is  only  interesting  to  a  pupil  in 
its  appeal  to  his  mental  experiences).  Granted  once  more,  that  we  agree  in 
all  this.  Is  it  practical?    How  does  it  work  out? 

"I  do  not  want  to  take  your  time  this  afternoon  discussing  things  ab- 
stract and  theoretical.  May  I  be  pardoned  therefore,  if  I  take  a  few  minutes 
longer  to  tell  you  in  a  brief  and  personal  way  how  I  attempt  to  carry  out  my 
convictions  with  my  classes. 

"I  try  always  to  keep  a  German  atmosphere  (Stimmung)  in  the  class 
room.  The  walls  are  hung  with  German  pictures — a  portrait  of  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, one  of  Bismarck,  photographs  of  German  scenes  and  places  and  build- 
ings (collected  by  myself  abroad),  several  German  mottoes  and  quotations, 
which  my  pupils  memorize,  and  illuminated  cards.  On  the  desk  stand  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  framed  together.  On  the  bulletin-board  German  post  cards, 
newspaper  clippings,  illustrations  under  'Uber  Land  und  Meer'  and,  above, 
the  American  and  the  German  flags  side  by  side.  I  stand  outside  the  class- 
iroom  door  and  greet  the  pupils  as  they  enter  in  German.  We  talk  English  in 
•class  only  where  it  seems  quite  necessary.  My  class-room  work  is  always  in- 
iformal.  A  pupil  is  allowed  to  say  practically  anything  he  wants  to,  provided 
he  will  do  so  in  German.  If  a  persistent  fly  bothers  him  he  is  quite  free  to 
■say  'schon  wieder  diese  dumme  Fliege.'  Or  he  may  point  out  of  the  window 
'einen  schwarzen  Hund'  or  'die  Wolken  am  Himmel.'  In  this  way  the  whole 
class  as  a  social  unit  'thinks  together  in  German.' 

Miss  Olson's  paper  was  as  follows : 

"The  aim  of  the  German  lesson  has  always  been  to  develop  a  knowledge 
of  the  German  language,  that  is,  the  ability  to  speak,  read  and  write  German 
easily  and  naturally.  We  have  for  the  most  part  not  even  been  pursuing  this 
aim  directly.  We  have  been  teaching  rules  and  paradigms  of  grammar  and 
translation,  hoping  that  real  knowledge  of  German  would  come  as  a  by-product. 

"We  have  now  come  to  know  that  as  we  iearn  to  do  by  doing'  only,  we 
must  give  practice  in  speaking,  reading,  writing  and  thinking  German  in  every 
lesson.  We  must  use  the  knowledge  we  gain  and  make  it  the  means  by  which 
we  acquire  further  knowledge  and  power.  The  task  of  intelligent  guidance  in 
this  process  is  not  impossible  for  the  average  teacher.  If  she  holds  up  a  piece 
of  paper  and  says,  'Das  ist  das  papier'  the  class  will  understand  and  can  soon 
be  brought  to  answer  the  question  'Was  ist  das'  using  'Pult,  Tisch,  Fenser, 
Feder,'  etc.,  in  the  nominative  case  in  sentences.  They  can  be  led  equally 
easily  by  the  question  'Wie  ist  der  Ball,  etc'  'Was  ist  rund,  grun,  braun',  etc., 
to  use  adjectives  describing  things  shown  in  the  room  and  in  pictures.  'Die 
Farbe  der  Blume,  des  Pultes,  etc.  die  Form  des  Balles,  das  Kleid  des  Mad- 
chens,'  etc.,  can  then  be  introduced  and  practiced  in  various  genitives  given. 
Later  with  'haben,  sehen,  horen,*  etc.,  the  accusative  of  the  words  learned,  as 
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well  as  new  ones,  can  be  used,  and  then  the  dative  with  'geben  zeigen  senden 
holen  bringen,'  etc.  Explanations  must  be  given  in  English  as  to  how  sounds 
are  made.  Words  should  be  pronounced  and  written  (always  in  sentences) 
before  the  printed  page  is  shown,  especially  in  the  early  stages.  New  material 
must  be  presented  slowly  so  that  the  student  may  assimilate  and  make  auto- 
matic, the  use  of  expressions  given.  The  book  should  be  used  to  give  review 
of  work  covered  and  developed  orally  by  teacher  and  class.  The  exercises, 
written  and  oral,  and  the  memorizing  of  the  'Lesestuck'  can  then  be  assigned 
for  home  work.  By  this  method  weeks  are  required  to  cover,  say  the  four 
cases,  whereas  the  old  method  disposed  of  these  in  a  lesson  or  two,  but  the 
class  develops  power  and  habits  of  correct  usage  which  even  older  students 
by  the  old  method  have  not  yet  acquired. 

"Excluding  English  from  the  classroom  we  may  vitalize  practice  by  vary- 
ing its  subject  matter  and  adopting  to  our  use  all  the  incidents  in  and  about 
the  school.  Write  notes  to  the  boy  who  is  ill ;  write  birthday  notes ;  send 
German  telegram  to  the  school  orator  on  the  day  of  his  contest  in  another 
town;  ask  a  boy  to  bring  water  for  the  flowers,  to  close  the  door,  open  the 
window,  find  the  chalk,  distribute  papers,  go  on  errands,  etc.,  the  request  and 
response  being  in  German. 

"Connect  words  with  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand  rather  than  with 
their  English  equivalents.  To  this  end  doors,  windows,  furniture,  pictures, 
objects,  and  actions  must  lend  their  aid.  To  collect  such  pictures  and  objects 
as  will  further  this  aim  and  give  variety  and  interest  to  the  learning  process, 
and  ease  and  force  to  the  teaching  process  is  an  important  part  of  the  teacher's 
preparation  for  the  lesson. 

"Every  lesson  should  be  an  exercise  in  speaking,  reading  and  writing 
German.  The  writing  may  be  to  dictation  of  the  'Lesestuck'  assigned  and 
prepared ;  it  may  be  the  reproduction  of  it  from  memory,  after  it  has  been 
discussed  and  half  memorized  in  the  question  and  answer  exercise;  or  we  may 
have  the  translation  exercise  from  English  to  German  written.  To  make  the 
latter  effective  it  is  well  not  only  to  correct  and  explain  the  errors,  but  to  re- 
quire the  class  to  be  ready  to  reproduce  the  correct  forms  from  memory  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  corrected  manuscript  on  the  day  following.  This  can  be 
done  in  a  blackboard  quiz,  each  pupil  writing  an  English  sentence  from  the 
exercise  on  the  board  and  under  it  the  German,  which  can  then  be  graded  be- 
fore the  class.  To  clinch  further  the  correct  forms  the  teacher  may,  just  be- 
fore the  board  quiz  while  the  class  is  eager  for  perfect  mastery,  let  them  re- 
peat rapidly  after  her  the  correct  German  sentence  in  chorus,  stopping  only 
when  a  question  arises  about  some  detail  overlooked  or  forgotten  by  someone ; 
this  without  the  corrected  manuscript.  The  blackboard  quiz  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  I  know  for  getting  a  class  to  master  a  definite  set  of  cor- 
rect forms. 

"The  conjugation  of  sentences  is  a  valuable  form  of  practice  in  correct 
usage.  The  paradigm,  'der  gute  Mann,  des  guten  Mannes,  deni  guten  Manne,' 
etc.,  however  well  learned  is  insufficient  in  producing  habits  of  correct  use  of 
the  weak  adjective.  Much  more  effective  is  the  conjugation  of  sentences  in- 
volving each  case,  as  for  example :  Teh  gebe  dem  guten  Alaniie  einen  apfel,* 
Teh  gebe  ihm  einen  rohen  Apfel,'  etc.  We  thus  teach  the  verb  and  give  prac- 
tice in  the  correct  use  of  adjectives  and  nouns  at  the  same  time.  In  the  more 
involved  forms  which  appear  later  in  the  course  such  sentence  conjugation  is 
invaluable.     When    a    class    repeats    correctly    in    all    tenses    and    persons,    Teh 
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setze  mich  auf  den  Stuhl  und  lese  ein  Buch,'  or  'Es  glingt  mir  die  Lektion  zu 
lernen  weim  ich  studiere'  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  the  mastery  of  the  points 
involved  in  these  forms  and  to  the  establishment  of  automatic  control  of  the 
same  in  speech  and  writing.  Most  texts  have  come  to  recognize  the  value  of 
such  exercises,  but  no  text  or  person  can  prescribe  the  specific  amount  and 
quality  which  may  be  profitable  for  a  given  class.  When  we  consider  how  much 
we  can  pack  into  small  compass  and  reinforce  by  repetition  in  such  conjugation 
exercises,  how  varied  and  interesting  it  can  be  made,  how  effectively  it  can  be 
used  in  chorus  drill,  and  how  much  practice  it  takes  to  establish  correct  habits, 
I  think  we  need  have  little  fear  of  resorting  to  it  too  frequently. 

"The  question  and  answer  method  is  of  course  never  discontinued  in  the 
German  class-room,  whether  the  class  be  in  its  first  or  its  fourth  year  of 
study.  After  the  first  year  the  bulk  of  the  work  being  based  on  a  reading  text, 
the  process  is  in  a  way  simplified ;  this,  if  the  text  is  wisely  chosen,  if  it  is 
simple  and  lends  itself  easily  to  reproduction  in  question  and  answer,  if  it 
repeats  idoms  and  words  often  and  introduces  new  ones  not  too  rapidly,  and 
if  the  material  is  interesting.  A  class  should  learn  something  each  year  of 
Germany  itself,  its  history,  legends,  great  men  and  movements,  beautiful  and 
interesting  places,  and  its  charming  stories  and  plays,  as  well  as  the  mastery 
of  the  essentials  of  its  language.  The  time  allotted  for  all  this  is  unfortunately 
short,  and  the  conversation  method  demands  that  we  thrash  out  by  question 
and  answer  and  drill,  in  German,  not  only  the  content  of  the  lesson  but  the 
aplication  of  its  words  and  idioms  in  ways  that  shall  give  them  permanence 
in  the  learner's  experience.  The  class  can  and  should  read  more  than  can  be 
covered  in  the  recitation  period.  Simple  matter  can  be  read  outside  of  class 
independently  and  poems  can  be  memorized.  This  extra  work  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  setting  aside  a  day  now  and  then,  say  every  other  Friday,  for  re- 
ports on  work  done  out  of  class. 

"These  are  but  a  few  practical  hints  condensed  into  small  space,  and  cal- 
culated to  be  suggestive  to  the  teacher  to  whom  the  so-called  direct  method  is 
new  and  untried.  If  she  has  established  sufficiently  the  conviction  that  the 
bulk  of  the  teaching  and  response  in  the  classroom  should  be  in  the  German 
tongue,  that  the  class  must  learn  German  by  speaking  it,  writing  it,  and  read- 
ing it,  and  thinking  it,  that  each  lesson  must  be  based  on  knowledge  previously 
acquired  and  lead  to  one  similarly  planned,  we  may  trust  that  her  own  resource- 
fulness, her  common  sense,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  hour  or  moment,  coupled 
with  careful  thought  and  planning,  and  the  help  of  a  well-chosen  text  based 
on  the  method,  will  carry  her  through  to  a  successful  issue." 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Round  Ta- 
ble discussions: 

The  group  took  up  the  discussion  of  the  topic :  "How  to  encour- 
age the  Introduction  of  French  and  Spanish  into  our  High  Schools." 

By  agreement  every  one  of  those  present  offered  his  suggestions, 
and  many  valuable  ideas  were  given.  The  following  were  the  chief 
thoughts  presnted: — 

It  would  be  best  to  select  a  few  strategic  points  in  the  state  where 
these  languages  were  not  yet  firmly  established,  rather  than  to  under- 
take to  scatter  our  energies  too  greatly. 
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Spanish  was  receiving  considerable  stimulus  from  commercial 
organi/a-.ions  and  interests,  the  Pan-American  Union  and  other  so- 
cieties for  the  promotion  of  relations  with  South  America  and  other 
Spanish  speaking  lands.  Co-operation  with  such  agencies  should  by 
all  means  be  sought.  The  idea  that  French  ought  first  to  be  urged 
upon  a  high  school  rather  than  Spanish  was  advanced,  but  it  was 
argued  in  reply  that  the  introduction  of  Spanish  was  in  itself  highly 
desirable,  and  that  once  Spanish  was  well  started  in  any  community 
French  would  almost  certainly  follow.  In  this  connection  the  New 
Trier  High  School  was  cited  in  which  the  balance  of  German,  Spanish 
and  French  was  almost  equal. 

It  seems  that  the  idea  that  French  is  a  subject  fit  rather  for  pri- 
vate schools  and  finishing  academies  for  young  ladies  has  some 
vogue.  In  reply  it  was  stated  that  not  infrequently  girls  went  to  such 
schools  to  get  French,  since  this  subject  was  not  offered  in  the  high 
schools  to  which  they  otherwise  would  have  gone.  Moreover,  French 
was  an  absolute  requirement  in  some  women's  colleges  in  the  east. 
Hence  it  seems  wise  to  urge  French  because  of  this  requirement. 

It  was  suggested  that  statistics  be  gathered  and  a  colored  map  or 
chart  be  prepared  by  which  the  disparity  in  the  middle  west  between 
French  and  Spanish  on  the  one  hand  and  German  on  the  other  could 
be  clearly  and  convincingly  shown.  The  question  could  then  be  asked 
why  is  such  an  inequality  to  be  found  in  the  middle  west,  and  not  in 
the  extreme  east  or  extreme  west.  In  this  connection  it  was  stated 
that  the  population  in  the  middle  west  was  more  prevailingly  Ger- 
manic, which  fact  explained  the  introduction  of  German  rather  than 
a  Romance  tongue  when  a  foreign  modern  language  was  to  be  intro- 
duced. Not  until  this  Germanic  preponderance  in  the  population 
shall  have  yielded  to  a  more  complete  Americanization,  could  this  sit- 
uation well  be  otherwise.  In  another  generation  greater  equality 
would  be  possible  between  the  demand  for  German  and  the  demand  for 
French  and  Spanish. 

The  initial  difficulty  of  persuading  college  students  to  prepare 
themselves  as  Romance  teachers  in  the  face  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
them  positions  was  dwelt  upon.  How  could  this  endless  chain,  this 
'vicious  circle'  be  broken  into,  for,  if  we  have  no  positions  to  offer 
candidates,  we  shall  not  have  candidates,  nor  shall  we  have  any  stu- 
dents coming  to  the  university  with  sufficient  start  in  a  Romance 
tongue  to  become  good  candidates  for  a  teaching  post  in  the  four 
years  of  college  work.  At  what  point  of  this  circle  should  the  at- 
tempt be  made  to  destroy  this  aparently  hopeless  situation?  In  this 
connection  it  was  shown  that  the  situation  had  already  greatly  im- 
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proved  in  the  past  few  years,  and  attention  was  called  to  several  locali- 
ties where  Romance  work  had  started  in  recent  years  and  seemed  to 
be  holding  its  own. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Alliance  Frangaise  in  the  effort  to  in- 
troduce French  was  urged  by  several.  The  help  of  our  Latin  depart- 
ments already  firmly  established  was  also  urged,  and  it  was  felt  that 
the  departments  of  Latin  and  Romance  languages  could  be  of  great 
mutual  helpfulness.  This  was  especially  desirable  in  schools  where 
Latin  only  is  now  taught  and  no  modern  language  as  yet. 

It  was  felt  that  clubs  of  women,  principals  of  schools,  and  other 
school  authorities  were  the  points  at  which  influence  might  be  brought 
to  bear.  The  idea  was  also  suggested  that  an  appeal  to  our  German 
teachers  to  adopt  the  broader  modern  language  point  of  view,  rather 
than  the  narrower  advocacy  of  German  only  might  in  many  cases 
bear  fruit. 

The  group  voted  to  suggest  to  the  general  modern  language  com- 
mittee that  its  work  for  the  coming  year  be  devoted  primarily  to  the 
effective  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  information  and  general  help- 
fulness at  the  University  for  teachers  of  modern  languages,  especially 
for  teachers  who  had  not  enjoyed  foreign  residence.  It  voted  also 
that  the  second  activity  of  the  committee  be  the  gathering  of  statistics 
regarding  the  language  situation  in  the  entire  country  with  a  view  to 
bringing  the  situation  in  Illinois  closer  to  the  norm. 

Music  Section. 

The  Music  Section  of  the  High  School  Confeernce  convened  on 
Friday,  November  21st  in  Room  No.  126,  University  Hall,  at  nine 
o'clock.  Assistant  Profesor  Constance  Barlow-Smith,  presiding. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  McCall,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McNair  was  ap- 
pointed sec'y  pro  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  general  meeting  and  of  the  last  committee 
meeting  were  read  in  order  that  those  who  were  present  for  the  first 
time  might  realize  the  sort  of  work  that  was  in  progress. 

The  chairman  stated  briefly  the  purpose  of  the  conference,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  music  section  had  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lems that  concern  the  High  Schools  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  She  said 
that  an  effort  was  being  made  to  formulate  standards  for  the  work  so 
that  the  subject  might  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis  of  credit  toward 
graduation  in  the  High  Schools  as  any  other  subject.  She  spoke  of 
the  interest  that  was  growing  more  manifest  every  day  throughout  the 
state  in  the  music  education  of  the  child,  and  then  read  the  following 
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resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's clubs  in  convention  assembled  at  Evanston,  November  14th, 
1913: 

Whereas:  Music  is  essential  to  human  happiness,  since  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  it  meets  an  innate  need  of  the  human  heart;  and 

Whereas :  Music  exerts  a  powerful  influence  for  good  or  for  evil 
upon  the  feelings,  the  emotions,  and  the  conduct  of  a  people ;  therefore 

Be  it  resolved :  That  Music  Should  Be  Considered  an  Indispensi- 
ble  Study  In  The  High  Schools  of  Illinois. 

Professor  Smith  said  that  by  the  above  action  the  Federated  Club 
women  were  pledged  to  encourage  the  proper  teaching  of  music  in  the 
High  Schools  of  Illinois. 

Nothing  of  greater  importance  has  happened  to  encourage  good 
music  in  Illinois  in  recent  years,  since  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs  has  a  membership  of  forty-five  thousand  women. 

Mr.  Osbourne  McConathy  of  Northw^estern  University,  Evans- 
ton,  changed  the  title  of  his  paper  from  "Outline  of  Work  that  should 
be  accomplished  in  grades  preparatory  to  music  courses  in  the  High 
School"  to  "What  should  the  School  offer?" 

His  discussion  of  the  topic  follows: 

"Coming  so  recently  from  Boston,  I  might  reasonably  expect  forgiveness 
if  I  adopted  the  Yankee  trait  of  answering  one  question  by  asking  another. 
Instead  of  the  question,  'What  should  the  pupil  accomplish?'  I  might  ask, 
'What  should  the  school  offer?'  Candidly,  I  believe  that  this  is  the  way  the 
subject  should  be  approached.  And  if  we  do  approach  it  in  this  manner,  we 
are  inevitably  led  to  ask  still  a  third  question :  'Why  are  we  teaching  music  in. 
the  public  schools?' 

"Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  avail  myself  still  further  of  my  acquired  New 
England  habit  and  reply  to  my  last  question  first,  affirming :  First,  that  the 
teaching  of  music  in  the  public  schools  is  not  primarily  to  teach  a  string  of 
names  of  great  composers,  their  birthdays  and  the  names  of  a  few  of  their 
masterpieces.  Second,  that  it  is  not  primarily  to  teach  breathing  between 
phrases,  nor  the  use  of  the  head  tone.  Third,  that  it  is  not  primarily  to  teach 
the  meaning  of  Italian  tempo  marks  or  other  so-called  marks  of  expression. 
Fourth,  that  it  is  7iot  primarily  to  teach  facts  about  the  staff,  clef,  notes,  etc., 
nor  to  develop  the  ability  to  read  music  with  more  or  less  fluency.  All  these 
things  are  incidentally  important.  Some  of  them  are  immensely  important^ 
But  to  teach  them  and  then  stop  would  in  no  wise  fulfill  the  aim  of  music 
teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

"What  then  is  the  real  aim  of  this  instruction?  Surely,  we  may  justly 
affirm  that  the  real  aim  is  the  building  of  character.  While  I  would  not  un- 
derestimate the  value  of  music  teaching  for  the  sake  of  music  itself,  I  would 
urge  that  we  must  get  far  more  out  of  the  music  lesson  than  a  knowledge  of 
music  notation  or  the  ability  to  sing  a  song;  more  than  the  names  of  com- 
posers or  the  ability  to  recognize  their  masterpieces.  The  music  lesson  must 
develop  our  cheerfulnss,  peace  of  mind,  hopefulness,  buoyancy ;   our  love  of 
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nature,  of  our  neighbors,  our  country,  our  God.  The  school  music  lesson 
should  develop  discipline,  not  of  the  school  room  alone,  but,  and  of  greater 
importance,  of  our  selves — our  bodies,  our  minds,  and  our  hearts. 

"Can  these  things  be  measured?  Can  we  set  a  rule  and  say,  'Here  shall 
the  work  of  the  grammar  school  be  completed ;  here  the  work  of  the  high 
school  begun'?  Character  is  too  complex  a  thing  to  be  thus  measured.  Char- 
acter shows  itself  in  the  child's  every  activity,  in  and  out  of  school.  To  judge 
the  results  of  our  music  instruction,  we  must  follow  our  pupil's  every  move, 
every  thought,  even  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart.  If  we  would  attempt 
to  estimate  the  value  of  our  work,  we  must  go  even  further  and  discover  its  in- 
fluence on  the  life  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  We  might  well  begin  by  ask- 
ing a  few  such  questions  as  these :  Can  we  observe,  as  the  result  of  our  la- 
bors, a  perceptible  countertendency  to  the  vogue  of  cheap  and  trashy  music? 
Do  we  find  groups  of  people  gathered  in  the  home  or  concert  room  to  enjoy 
good  music?  Is  the  singing  in  our  churches  and  our  Sabbath  schools  improv- 
ing in  devotional  quality?  Do  our  young  people  show  an  inclination  toward 
elevating  diversion,  or  do  they  walk  the  streets  and  frequent  the  melodramatic 
shows  and  cheap  vaudeville? 

"The  answers  to  these  questions  and  to  many  more  that  any  one  of  us 
could  easily  suggest,  will  indicate  the  measure  of  our  success  as  teachers  and, 
correspondingly,  the  measure  of  the  advance  made  by  our  pupils. 

"Of  course  I  realize  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  not  a  definite  reply 
to  the  question  under  discussion.  However  clear  it  may  be  to  the  members 
of  the  community  in  which  we  work  that  our  labors  are  bearing  definite  fruit, 
either  in  improving  social  conditions  or  in  staying  the  progress  towards  worse 
conditions,  such  influence  is  difficult  to  guage  or  to  standardize.  Yet  it  is  this 
influence  which  must  be  our  criterion  of  success.  In  one  town  the  pupils  may 
sing  well  and  read  music  fluently,  may  recite  names  of  musicians  and  their 
compositions  glibly,  and  yet  not  carry  the  influence  of  these  studies  away  from 
the  school-room.  On  the  other  hand,  in  another  town  where  the  apparent  re- 
sults may  be  far  less  striking,  the  influence  for  good  may  be  spreading  abroad 
and  making  itself  felt  in  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  social  life  in  general. 
Is  not  the  teaching  in  this  community  more  successful  than  in  the  former 
place  ? 

"History  has  too  often  demonstrated  that  musical  ability,  in  itself,  is  not 
a  true  indication  of  character.  Of  course  we  endeavor  to  teach  good  singing; 
we  strive  to  have  our  pupils  read  music  well.  But  the  ability  to  sing  and  to 
read  must  not  be  considered  the  end  of  public  school  music  education.  These 
things  are  really  but  a  means.  These  things  are  the  tools  with  which  the  true 
teacher  attains  the  real  end  that  he  is  seeking — the  building  of  character. 

"It  is  clearly  impossible  to  assign  certain  phases  of  character  develop- 
ment to  certain  grades,  and  yet  our  answer  to  the  question  under  discussion 
must  be  based  upon  the  positive  assertion  that  the  music  lesson  should  contrib- 
ute directly  to  the  child's  inner  growth,  and  that  this  growth  in  finer  qualities 
should  make  itself  apparent  both  in  the  child  himself  and  in  the  general  life  of 
the  community. 

"Nevertheless  while  the  measurement  of  the  influence  of  the  music  lesson 
in  character  building  is  impracticable  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  it  is  both 
possible  and  practicable  to  determine  the  material  to  be  used  by  the  teacher 
and  the  general  methods  by  which  the  teacher  must  bring  about  the  desired  re- 
sults. 
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"The  material  is  music  itself.  Therefore  our  outline  should  concern  itself 
with  the  types  of  music  best  adapted  to  the  teacher's  purpose.  With  regard  to 
methods,  we  should  discuss  the  best  means  for  presenting  tliis  material  to  the 
children.  Furthermore,  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  school  music  teacher 
by  the  meager  time  allowed  for  his  subject  make  necessary  a  very  clear  and 
definite  plan  of  work. 

"Music  instruction  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  may  be  classified 
under  four  general  headings : 

Music  appreciation 
Voice   Culture 
Interpretation 
Sight  Singing 
These   subjects   are   so   interwoven   that   few   lessons    fail   to   combine   two   or 
more  of  them,   while  many  lessons   combine  all.     Nevertheless   in   order  that 
our  purpose  in  each  lesson  shall  be  clear  in  our  own  minds,  such  a  classifica- 
tion is  helpful.     Let  us  consider  the  ground  to  be  covered  under  each  one  of 
these  general  headings. 

"By  music  appreciation  I  mean  an  intelligent  love  of  good  music,  based 
on  a  more  or  less  cultivated  and  discriminating  taste.  Good  music,  through 
which  the  student's  taste  may  be  cultivated,  is  brought  to  him  in  the  schoolroom 
in  two  ways :  first,  through  the  songs  that  he  sings,  which  should  always  be 
music  of  the  highest  type ;  and  second,  through  listening  to  music.  This  latter 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  so-called  talking  machines,  the  mechanical  piano 
players,  by  the  supervisor,  teacher  or  visiting  musicians,  by  talented  students, 
the  school  glee  club  and  the  school  orchestra.  Occasionally,  it  is  possible  to 
take  our  pupils  to  concerts,  or  even  to  have  them  take  part  in  concerts  of 
artistic  excellence. 

"The  first  aim,  therefore,  in  the  subject  of  music  appreciation  is  to  culti- 
vate an  interest  in  the  music  performed,  and,  through  that,  to  develop  a  love 
for  it.  Then  by  judiciously  selected  programs  and  tactfully  presented  sug- 
gestions, the  student  may  be  guided  in  his  listening.  The  various  characteris- 
tics of  the  compositions  may  be  brought  to  his  attention  and  as  he  listens  he 
may  learn  to  hear  more  and  more  the  purpose  of  the  composer  in  the  composi- 
tion. Incidental  to  this  study,  the  student  should  learn  something  of  the  stories 
of  the  selections,  and  also  something  of  the  lives  of  the  composers  and  of  the 
times  in  which  the  music  was  written. 

"How  far  should  we  attempt  to  carry  this  study  in  the  grammar  schools? 
If  begun  gradually  and  carried  on  consistently,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
student  should  not  have  heard  a  large  amount  of  the  best  music  during  his 
primary  and  grammar  school  life.  At  the  close  of  the  eighth  grade  he  should 
know  by  hearing  at  least  one  composition  by  each  of  a  number  of  the  great 
composers,  should  know  one  or  more  characteristic  folk  songs  of  each  of  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe,  should  know  by  hearing  some  of  the  standard 
selections  for  the  piano  and  violin,  some  of  the  world's  great  songs,  some  of 
the  great  operatic  arias,  and  the  tones  of  some  of  the  world's  great  singers. 

"Is  this  too  much?  In  some  communities  I  should  say  that  these  results 
could  not  at  present  be  accomplished.  In  the  first  place  the  school  authorities 
are  not  yet  alive  to  the  possibilities  in  music  instruction  and  will  not  grant  the 
means  for  carrying  on  such  work  as  I  have  described.  In  the  second  place 
many  supervisors  are  not  yet  ready  effectively  to  direct  these  studies.  How- 
ever,  the   ambitious   and   resourceful    teacher    will    frequently    find    ways    and 
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means  to  accomplish  the  seemingly  impossible,  while  the  general  awakening  in 
music  education  is  sure,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  school 
committees  of  even  the  most  conservative  places.  In  outlining  a  standard  we 
must  recognize  the  difficulties  that  many  teachers  will  experience  in  carrying 
this  work  into  effect :  our  standard  should  not  be  placed  so  high  as  to  dis- 
courage teachers  in  the  less  fortunate  places.  On  the  other  hand,  in  framing 
a  standard  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  ideals.  And  in  order  that  we  may 
not  consider  these  ideals  impracticable,  it  will  be  well  to  realize  that  already 
courses  in  music  appreciation  along  the  line  suggested  above  are  in  successful 
operation  in  many  places. 

"Under  voice  culture  I  should  include  voice  placement,  breathing  and  the 
proper  emission  of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds.  With  the  advent  of  adoles- 
cence, problems  arise  which  seriously  complicate  the  matter  of  voice  training 
in  the  schools.  Some  teachers  would  avoid  the  difficulties  by  discontinuing  the 
singing  by  the  boys  during  the  changing  period.  Not  only  do  I  think  this 
unnecessary,  but  I  believe  that  a  judiciously  conducted  singing  lesson  may  do 
much  to  counteract  the  harmful  use  of  the  voice  on  the  playground  and  else- 
where. While  the  head  voice  of  the  child  is  the  only  tone  to  be  used  before 
the  change  of  voice,  the  youthful  bass  singer  must  begin  to  sing  in  the  chest 
voice.  By  the  end  of  grammar  school  life  the  pupil  should  know  how  to  form 
his  tone  correctly,  how  to  breathe  naturally,  sustain  a  tone  steadily,  and  use 
the  organs  of  articulation  properly. 

"I  believe  that  this  may  be  brought  about  in  two  ways,  the  choice  of 
which  must  depend  upon  the  teacher ;  first,  conscious  instruction  in  these  vari- 
ous matters ;  second,  conscious  imitation  of  a  good  example.  The  beautiful 
tone  quality  in  numberless  classrooms  is  ample  evidence  that  this  attainment  is 
practicable  in  every  classroom. 

"The  topic  interpretation,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  first,  the  me- 
chanics of  interpretation,  by  which  I  mean  following  the  so-called  marks  of 
expression ;  and  second,  the  feeling  and  expression  of  the  emotional  content 
of  the  m.usic.  We  may  well  expect  the  student  who  leaves  the  eighth  grade  to 
understand  and  follow  the  better-known  tempo  marks,  also  the  various  kinds 
of  dynamic  marks.  Sensing  the  emotional  content  of  the  song  and  giving  it 
expression,  while  much  more  subtle,  is  nevertheless  possible  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. The  teacher  who  would  train  his  pupils  in  this  art  must  always  make  the 
poetic  meaning  of  the  song  a  matter  of  careful  consideration  from  the  earliest 
years.  Further  he  must  train  the  pupil  to  think  and  to  feel  the  sentiment  of  the 
song  even  when  singing  it  at  sight. 

"While  the  emotional  interpretation  should  be  studied,  we  must  keep 
clearly  in  mind  the  fact  that  so-called  'feeling'  is  not  a  thing  to  be  added  to  a 
song  after  the  notes  are  learned,  as  one  might  add  butter  to  a  slice  of  bread. 
The  sentiment  is  an  integral  part  of  the  song,  and  our  children  should  be  taught 
to  give  it  due  consideration  even  in  the  first  steps  in  studying  it. 

"I  believe  that  it  is  distinctly  possible  and  eminently  desirable  that  our 
pupils,  on  leaving  the  eighth  grade,  should  color  their  singing  with  the  emotional 
quality  of  the  text  of  their  song.  Can  this  be  done?  Most  certainly  it  can.  I 
have  heard  it,  and,  doubtless,  you  have  heard  it  too. 

"Under  the  heading  sight  singing  I  would  include  all  the  contributing 
studies  which  bring  about  the  ability  to  interpret  music  symbols  at  first  sight. 
In  my  opinion  an  eighth  grade  class  should  be  able  to  sing,  at  sight,  with  words, 
a  three  or  four-part  tune  of  moderate  difficulty,  such  as  the  Dykes,  Barnby,  or 
Sullivan  hymn  tunes.     Individually  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  sing  melodies 
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•which  include  all  the  simpler  tone  relations  and  time  values.  Furthermore 
the  students  should  be  able  to  express  these  thoughts  in  music  notation  either 
as  answers  to  questions  in  music  theory  or  as  written  dictation.  While  certain 
individual  pupils  would  never  be  able  to  pass  these  requirements  a  well  organ- 
ized music  department  should  so  reduce  the  number  of  such  pupils  that  the 
percentage  of  failures  would  be  no  greater  than  the  percentage  of  failures  in 
arithmetic,  grammar,  history  or  spelling.  I  know  that  this  standard  is  attain- 
able, for  I  have  seen  eighth  grade  classes  where  between  ninety  and  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  students  could  meet  these  requirements. 
"And  now  to  summarize:* 

I.  No  statement  of  the  attainment  in  music  to  be  expected  of  public  school 
students  leaving  the  eighth  grade  would  be  proper  or  complete  that  did  not 
emphasize  two  facts:  first,  that  the  great  objects  of  school  music  are  the 
building  of  character  in  the  child  and  the  cultural  elevation  of  the  community ; 
second,  that  these  two  aims  are  not  susceptible  to  measurement. 

II.  Therefore  the  question  before  us  is,  'What  opportunity  should  the 
school  system  offer  the  child?'  rather  than,  'What  should  we  expect  from  the 
child?' 

III.  Nevertheless  in  a  well  ordered  school  system  there  should  be  the 
following  definite  results,  which  are  susceptible  to  tabulation. 

a.  In  music  appreciation :  At  the  end  of  the  grammar  school  stage  the 
student  should  show  evidence  of  an  acquaintance  with  good  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  in  the  following  ways : 

He  should  be  able  to  sing  a  certain  number  of  standard 
songs  from  memory. 

He  should  recognize  themes  from  some  of  the  larger 
instrumental  and  vocal  compositions. 

He  should  have  associated  with  some  of  these  examples 
of  music  literature  the  story  of  their  origin. 

He  should  have  some  biographical  knowledge  of  a  few 
of  the  great  composers. 

b.  In  voice  culture :  The  pupil  should  be  able  to  sing  several  standard 
songs,  previously  prepared,  with  distinct  articulation,  agreeable  tone,  and  cor- 
rect phrasing,  implying  breath-control. 

c.  In  interpretation :  The  singing  of  such  selections  should  show  a 
feeling  for  the  spirit,  tempo,  and  character  of  the  song,  implying  knowledge 
of  the  common  marks  and  terms  by  which  these  are  suggested. 

d.  In  sight  singing :     The  pupil  should  give  evidence  of : 

The  ability  to  sing  at  sight,  with  words,  a  melody  of  moder- 
ate difficulty,  such  as  the  easier  hymn-tunes  and  folk  songs ; 
or  a  part  in  a  three  or  four-part  song  of  similar  difficulty. 

The  ability  to  sing  at  sight  an  eight-measure  phrase, 
without  words,  in  any  major  or  minor  key,  with  any  of  the 
ordinary  time  or  tone  relations,  using  g-clef  or  f-clef . 

The  ability  to  express  in  notation  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  time  values  and  tone  relations,  using  two  clefs,  all  key 
signatures  in  major  and  minor,  and  the  five  characters  used  to 
represent  chromatic  tones. 

*In  framing  these  requirements  I  have  availed  myself  of  work  on  this 
subject  by  a  committee  of  members  of  the  Music  Teachers  National  Associa- 
tion.   Their  report  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  for  1908. 
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"The  following  list  of  songs  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Super- 
visors' National  Conference,  and  is  recommended  for  general  use  in  connection 
with  requirements  b  and  c  above,  and  also  as  a  part  of  the  first  section  of  re- 
quirement a. 

America. 

Annie  Laurie. 

Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Blow  Ye  Winds,  Hi,  ho! 

Dixie. 

Drink  to  me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes. 

Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton. 

Home,  Sweet  Home. 

How  Can  I  Bear  to  Leave  Thee? 

Love's  Old  Sweet  Song. 

Old  Kentucky  Home. 

Nancy  Lee. 

Old  Folks  at  Home. 

Star-spangled  Banner. 

Sweet  and  low. 

The  Minstrel  Boy. 

Rounds — Row,  Row,  Row  your  Boat 
Lovely  Evening." 

Mr.  McConathy  was  requested  to  put  his  summary  upon  the 
blackboard  so  that  it  could  be  discussed.  The  outline  was  an  adapta- 
tion of  that  approved  by  the  Music  Teachers'  National  Association  in 
190S. 

Miss  Cleda  Moses  of  Marion  Township  High  School  was  asked 
to  open  the  discussion.  She  said  that  she  felt  that  the  children  were 
not  very  generally  taught  "clear  articulation."  Also  that,  while  her 
students  were  very  much  interested  in  music,  they  had  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  tone  quality,  and  that  very  systematic  work  should  be 
done  in  the  grades  along  these  lines. 

Miss  L'acile  Mitchell  of  Gibson  City  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
outline  might  be  accomplished  under  favorable  conditions.  Superin- 
tendent Waits  of  Princeton  objected  to  sight-singing,  or  reading,  be- 
ing placed  last  in  the  outline.  He  said  that  boys  and  girls  in  his 
higher  grades  could  sing  songs  and  concert  numbers  beautifully,  but 
that  they  failed  to  be  able  to  read  their  parts,  either  in  school  or 
church.  He  said  they  seemed  to  appreciate  music,  and  that  they  en- 
joyed it.  He  raised  the  question,  "What  was  wrong"?  Was  there  not 
some  definite  place  where  the  (to  him)  necessary  drill  might  not  be- 
long? Mr.  McConathy  said  that  there  was,  and  also  answered  his 
ftrst  question  by  saying  that  the  pupils  were  poorly  taught. 

Short  talks  were  given  upon  music  work  in  the  grades  by 
Miss  Mabel  Glenn,  Bloomington. 
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Miss  Gertrude  Ward,  Urbana. 

Miss  Guwa  C.  Kelley,  Clinton. 

Miss  Jessie  Grossman,  Savannah. 

Miss  Lottie  Duncan,  Martinsville. 

Mr.  W.  U.  Moore,  Carbondale. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Carr,  Blue  Island. 

Miss  Clara  Renfrew,  Bement  and  Cerro  Gordo. 

Miss  \  iolet  V.  Collins,  Chicago. 

The  discussion  was  closed. 

The  chairman  said  that  she  was  ready  to  entertain  a  motion  either 
for  or  against  accepting  the  outline  as  presented  by  Mr.  McConathy, 
to  represent  work  worthy  of  entrance  credits  to  the  High  School. 
Moved  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Philbrook  and  seconded  by  Supt.  M.  L.  Test, 
that  the  outline  as  presented  by  Mr.  McConathy,  be  accepted  by  the 
Music  Section  as  being  worthy  of  entrance  credits  to  the  high  school. 

Motion   carried   unanimously. 

Superintendent  M.  L.  Test  of  Mt.  Sterling,  who  has  been  an  act- 
ive member  of  the  music  committee  for  two  years,  gave  a  ten-minute 
talk  upon  Observations  of  a  Superintendent.  He  had  observed  some 
very  interesting  facts,  one  of  the  first  being  that  superintendents  very 
frequently  did  not  observe  and  interest  themeslves  in  the  music  teach- 
ing. Also  that  boys  and  girls  in  the  High  Schools  loved  to  sing  and 
to  hear  good  music.  He  related  how  the  fourth  year  class  last  June  had 
purchased  a  Victrola  and  presented  it  to  the  school  for  the  future 
classes.  He  told  of  inefficient  and  efficient  teachers  who  had  come 
under  his  observation,  of  the  powerful  influence  for  order  and  good 
fellowship  that  music  was  exerting  in  the  high  school  at  Mt.  Sterling 
and  of  the  educational  value  of  the  subject  as  a  regular  study. 

The  syllabus  of  a  Music  Appreciation  Course  for  the  High 
Schools  which  had  been  prepared  by  Assistant  Professor  Smith  at 
the  request  of  the  music  committee,  to  comply  with  the  course  as 
adopted  the  previous  year,  was  distributed.  She  explamed  that  this 
course  was  presented  to  meet  the  needs  of  schools  where  tlic  subjects 
of  Harmony  and  Musical  History  could  not  be  treated  as  separate 
studies. 

Adjourned  until  two  o'clock. 

Music  Session  2  :(X)  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  promptly  and  the  matter  of  the 
new  policy,  that  of  rotation  of  office,  as  adopted  by  the  general  com- 
mittee of  the  confernce  was  discussed.  The  chairman  explained  that 
new  members  were  to  be  elected  upon  committees  in  all  sections  and 
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that  she  wished  to  assure  those  present  that  the  Director  of  the  School 
of  Music  and  the  Public  School  Music  Department  would  welcome  a 
new  chairman  and  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Music  Section  in  every 
way  possible.  At  her  call  for  nominations  Superintendent  Test  took 
the  floor  and  said  that  after  having  been  a  member  of  the  Music 
Committee  for  ten  years  he  felt  compelled  to  say  that  this  is  not  the 
time  for  Professor  Smith  to  resign  the  chairmanship.  He  was  declared 
"out  of  order,"  but  succeded  in  putting  the  folowing  motion  which 
was  seconded  by  Miss  Gertrude  Wood:  "Moved  that  Professor 
Smith  be  made  chairman  of  the  Music  Section  by  acclamation,  with 
power  to  appoint  the  other  members  of  the  committee."  Unanimously 
carried.  Professor  Smith  thanked  the  members  of  the  Section  and 
said  that  she  appreciated  both  the  honor  and  the  confidence  expressed 
in  the  motion,  and  that  she  would  endeavor  to  serve  the  department 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Before  discussing  the  Syllabus  on  High  School  Music,  Professor 
Smith  said  that  she  had  provided  for  an  alteration  of  subjects,  and 
if  there  were  any  questions  to  be  asked  she  would  gladly  answer 
them. 

Mr.  McConathy  asked  the  meaning  of  the  term  "appreciation" 
and  was  refered  to  paragraph  A,  "Musical  Appreciation"  on  the  sheet 
that  was  added  to  the  syllabus,  which  described  the  course  in  Music 
Appreciation  that  was  adopted  by  the  Section  last  year. 

Miss  Collins  asked  if  the  course  was  intended  for  one  year  or  two. 
Answer — It  was  planned  for  one  year  if  the  proper  amount  of  time 
•could  be  allowed  for  outside  preparation  and  certain  pre-requisites  re- 
quired, but,  that  it  could  be  extended  to  two  or  even  to  three  years  if 
necessary. 

Syllabus  of  a  Music-Appreciation  Course, 
by  Assistant  Professor  Constance  Barlow-Smith. 

First  Month   (six  lessons). 

Organization  of  classes. 

Testing  of  voices. 

Seating  according  to  voice  parts. 

Order  of  lessons  established,  subjects  alternating. 
Familiar  songs,  with  especial  emphasis  laid   upon  interpretation,   Enuncia- 
tion, etc. 

Review  of  fundamental  principles  of  musical  notation.  Symbols  and 
signs  written  correctly  in  note  books. 

Major  scales  written  in  note  books  outside  of  school  hours.  Corrected  in 
class. 

Minor  scales  written  in  note  books  same  as  major. 

Breath  exercises  to  insure  easy  inspiration  and  control  of  prolonged  ex- 
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piration  to  be  a  part  of  each  music  period.  Also  suitable  Vocalizes  for  controll- 
ing and  blending  the  voice. 

Reading  of  Simple  One,  Two,  Three,  and  Four-part  songs  and  hymns  un- 
accompanied. 

Lectures — The  Beginnings  of  Music.    The  Physiology  of  the  voice. 

Listening  Lesson — To  broaden  the  student's  knowledge  of  musical  litera- 
ture. Local  talent  may  be  secured  or  reproduced  music  played  upon  the  Vic- 
trola  (or  similar  instrument),  or  upon  the  Player-Piano.  , 

Second  Month  (eight  lessons) 

Intervals  defined,  named,  played,  sung,  and  written. 
Degrees  named. 

Tonic  Triad  written  in  all  minor  keys,  outside  of  school  hours. 
Tonic  Triad  written  in  all  major  keys,  outside  of  school  hours. 
Choruses  selected  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  desire  upon  the  part  of 
the  class  to  sing  for  the  joy  of  singing.    The  following  points  are  essential  to 
good  chorus  singing  and  should  be  carefully  considered  in  the  process  of  drill- 
ing, namely : 

Fresh  air. 
Poise. 
Attack. 
Shading, 

Clear-cut  Articulation. 
Intelligence  of  Text. 
Musical  History  Lectures.     The  Music  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.    Notes  to  be  taken  in  class.    Collateral  reading  or  text  book  study. 
Listening  Lessons  with  incidental  instruction. 

Third  Month  (seven  lessons). 

Key  relationships  explained.     Illustrations  noted  in  songs  and  choruses. 
Drill   in   hearing   simple   modulations,   major   to   major,   major  to   minor, 
minor  to  minor. 

Drill  in  singing  simple  melodic  modulations. 
Chromatic  Scale  written.     Chromatic  Intervals  studied. 
Consonances  and  dissonances. 

Sight  Reading — Four-part  Hymns  and  Songs  unaccompanied. 
Hunting,  Harvest,  and  Thanksgiving  texts. 

Musical  History  Lectures— Music  of  the  Ancients  (contin.) 

Early  Church  Music. 
Collateral  reading  or  text  book  study. 

Fourth  Month  (seven  lessons) 

Primary  and  Secondary  Triads.     Drill  in  hearing  and  writing. 

Positions  and  Inversion  of  Triads.    Drill  in  hearing  and  writing. 

Early  Christmas  Songs,  Chorals,  and  Choruses. 

Musical  History  Lectures— Bell  Music.  Christmas  music  of  the  early 
churches.  Traditions.  Writers  of  Christmas  music.  Selections  from  Handel's 
Messiah,  played  or  sung  for  class. 
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Fifth  Month  (seven  lessons) 

General  review  of  Theory. 

Fifty  questions  in  Musical  History,  in  review,  ten  of  which  will  be  given 
in  examination. 

Test  in  theory. 

Test  in  musical  History. 

Choruses  and  their  Elemental  Analysis  as  to  Key,  Time,  Phrasing,  Marks 
of  expression.  Rhythmic  movement,  Comparison  of  Tonal  and  Rhythmic  groups, 
'Simple  Modulations. 

Listening  Lessons — Programs  planned  to  have  material  augment  the  work 
of  previous  lessons.     Incidental  instruction. 

Sixth  Month   (seven  lessons) 

Construction  of  Lyric  Melody  and  original  work. 

Drill  in  writing  major  and  minor  Triads  from  various  Degrees. 

Drill  in  writing  chords  in  various  positions. 

Drill  in  singing  chords. 

Choruses  with  elemental  analysis.  Texts  varied.  American  Patriotic 
Songs,  giving  historj-  in  connection  with  national  Hymn  and  National  Song. 
Patriotic  Songs  of  other  nations. 

Musical  History  Lectures.  Early  Church  Music  (continued).  Bach  and 
Handel. 

Listening  Lessons.     Selections  from  Bach  and  Handel. 

Tests. 

Seventh  Month   (eight  lessons) 

Original  melodies  in  four,  eight,  and  sixteen  measures. 

Chord  Progressions.     Written  work. 

Cadences.     Written  work. 

Dominant  .Seventh  Chord  written  in  all  keys. 

Harmonization  of  simple  melodies  continued. 

Choruses  from  Haydn  and  Mozart  with  elemental  analysis. 

Musical  History  Lectures — Haydn  and  Mozart.  The  develoment  of  the 
orchestra.     Collateral  reading  or  text  book  study. 

Listening  lessons — Selections  from  Bach,   Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart. 

Eighth  Month  (eight  lessons) 

Hymns  and  simple  choruses  analyzed  from  book. 

Ear-Training  and  Sight  Reading  emphasized. 

Simple  melodies  harmonized  with  Tonic,  Dominant,  and  Sub-Dominant 
harmonies. 

Choruses  from  Beethoven,  Rossini,  Weber,  and  Schubert. 

Musical  History  Lectures — Beethoven,  Rossini  and  Schubert.  Collateral 
reading  or  text  book  study. 

Listening  lessons — Selections  from  Beethoven,  Rossini,  Weber,  and 
Schubert.     Incidental  instruction. 

Ninth  Month  (eight  lessons) 
General  review  in  Harmony. 
Elemental  analysis  of  selected  choruses. 
General  review  in  Musical  History. 

Musical  History  Lectures^Folk  music  of  all  nations,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann, and  Wagner.     Collateral  reading  or  text  book  study. 
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Choruses,    selections    from    the    works    of    Mendelssohn,    Schumann,    and 
Wagner. 

Listening  Lessons — selections   from  varied   sources. 

Equipment. 

The  following  equipment  is  desired : 

An  adequate  supply  of  suitable  text  books. 

An  adequate  supply  of  suitable  reference  books. 

A  Piano   (Player-Piano  preferred.) 

A  Victrola  or  similar  instrument.     Records. 

A  good  musical  encyclopedia. 

It  is  possible  to  have  good  work  with  smaller  equipment.  Ex- 
cellent results  have  been  accomplished  by  a  competent  teacher  with 
good  text  and  reference  books,  and  a  piano. 

Some  good  High  School  Song  Books. 
The  Halcyon  Song  Book — Silver  Burdett  &  Company. 
The  Abridged  Academy  Song  Book — Ginn  &  Company. 
The  Laurel  Song  Book — C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company. 
Art  Songs  for  High  Schools — American  Book  Company. 

Musical  History  Reference  Books. 
Hamilton's  Outline  of  Music. 

History  of  Music  to  the  death  of  Schubert — Paine. 
History  of  Music — Pratt. 
World's  Earliest  Music — Smith. 
Music  of  ihe  Bible— Strainer. 
Hymns  Historically  Famous. 
Orchestral  Instruments  and  their  Use — Elson. 
Grove ;  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 
Riemann ;  Encyclopedia  of  Music. 

Harmony  reference  books — Schwartz,  Clark,  Chadwick,  Jadassohn. 
For  the  Victrola — What  we  Hear  in  Music. 
Desk  books — Elson,  Musical  Dictionary;  Banister,  Music. 

Adopted  1912. 

A.  Musical  Appreciation,  based  upon  the  standard  choruses  and  instrumental 
selections  from  the  works  of  the  great  composers  of  each  epoch,  to  in- 
clude contributory  study,  added  instruction  in  Theory,  Sight-Singing,  Ear- 
Training,  Musical  Forms,  and  Construction  of  Lyric  Melody.  Two  and 
three  period  Song  Forms,  Opera,  Oratorio,  Instrumental  Forms,  Early 
Dances,  The  Suite,  Rondo,  Sonata.  The  Symphony,  and  Modern  Composi- 
tion. Analysis  and  Musical  History.  The  subject  to  be  on  the  following 
basis  of  time  and  credits. 

1.  A  minimum  of  two  periods  per  week  for  two  and  one-half  years  with 
double  credits  because  of  required  and  proven  preparation,  or 

2.  A  minimum  of  two  periods  per  week  for  two  and  one-half  years  with 
single  credits  without  required  outside  preparation. 

B.  Harmony. 

1.     First  Year. 

a.  Elements  of  musical  notation;  Construction  of  Major  and  Minor 
scales:  Keys;  Signatures;  Intervals,  general  and  specific;  Key  re- 
lationships;   Consonances   and   Dissonances   Triads;    Primary   and 
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Secondary ;    Inversions    of     triads ;     Chord     Progressions ;     Simple 
Melodies   harmonized    with    Tonic    Dominant    and     Sub-dominant 
harmonies ;   Harmonic  Analysis ;   Original  Work. 
2.    Second  Year. 

Review  of  Triads;  Seventh  chords,  (Primary  and  Secondary); 
Non-Harmonic  tones ;  Sequences,  Chromatic  chords ;  Diatonic, 
Melodic  and  Harmonic  Modulations ;  Harmonic  Analysis. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Philbrook  of  Rock  Island  opened  the  formal  discussion. 

He  thought  that  the  work  was  too  much  for  his  schools,  as  he 
had  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  voices  and  could  not  test  them,  nor 
seat  the  pupils  according  to  parts,  for  the  singing  lesson.  He  objected 
to  outside  preparation,  as  some  would  have  to  drop  the  study  for  lack 
of  time.  He  had  submitted  the  syllabus  to  his  pupils  and  they  had  ob- 
jected to  the  outside  work.  He  thought  the  major  and  minor  scales 
had  been  written  in  the  grades  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  them 
written  in  High  School  note  books.  Also  he  thought  the  review  un- 
necessary and  did  not  see  how  he  could  make  a  class  exercise  of  cor- 
recting note  books.  He  stated  that  he  was  teaching  all  of  these  sub- 
jects and  giving  credits  for  them,  but  he  failed  to  say  just  how  much 
time  the  pupils  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  musical  knowledge,  nor  how 
much  time  he  was  able  to  give  to  the  High  School  classes.  It  was 
evident  from  the  first  that  Mr.  Philbrook  thought  that  the  syllabus 
struck  too  high  a  mark. 

Profesor  Smith  urged  the  speakers  to  remember  that  a  standard 
of  Eighth  Grade  work  had  been  accepted  and  that  the  syllabus  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  continuance  of  the  subject.  She  also  reminded  the 
members  of  the  Section  of  the  course  in  Harmony  that  was  accepted 
last  year. 

Miss  Ailsie  Goodrick  of  Jacksonville  was  the  next  speaker.  She 
said  that  the  large  percent  of  rural  students  that  entered  the  High 
School  each  year,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  made  it  im- 
perative upon  most  teachers  to  spend  at  least  six  months  in  review, 
writing  scales  nad  in  general  notation  work,  before  they  could  take 
up  the  work  of  the  syllabus.  She  emphasized  Ear-Training  as  a  fea- 
ture of  the  work  that  took  a  great  deal  of  time.  She  hoped  next  year, 
when  the  new  building  was  completed,  to  be  able  to  have  regular  class 
work.  At  present  she  is  obliged  to  have  general  lessons.  With  the 
present  conditions  it  would  take  two  or  more  years  to  complete  the 
syllabus. 

Miss  Minerva  Hall  of  Decatur  reported  systematic  work  in  Har- 
mony, Musical  History  and  chorus  singing  in  Decatur.  She  said  mu- 
sic appreciation  could  be  taken  in  the  Conservatory  after  school  hours 
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if  the  pupils  wished  and  credit  was  given  for  the  work.  Mr.  Mc- 
Conathy  asked  if  the  syllabus  was  intended  for  special  students  or  for 
all  students.  Professor  Smith  said  that  superintendents  usually  regu- 
lated matters  of  that  kind,  but  that  she  preferred  to  have  boys  and  girls 
of  High  School  age  elect  to  study  music  and  not  make  it  compulsory. 
Mr.  McConathy  asked  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  boy  who  did  not 
elect  music.  Answer — The  general  singing  period  is  probably  all  that 
he  wants. 

Mr.  McConathy  thought  that  more  could  be  taught  than  the  syl- 
labus called  for,  but  he  did  not  say  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  it 
vYOuld  take. 

Miss  Margaret  Park  of  Aurora  had  no  opportunity  to  say  the 

things  that  she  had  intended  to  say,  because  they  had  already  been 
said.  She  wished,  however,  to  emphasize  that  Musical  History  was 
to  her  mind,  the  connecting  link  between  Grade  and  High  School 
work,  and  was  doing  some  appreciation  work  in  general. 

Miss  Violet  Collins  of  Chicago  asked  if  applied  music  should  be 
credited.  Professor  Smith  explained  that  it  was  in  a  number  of  cities, 
and  should  be,  but  the  question  involved  others  that  must  be  settled  in 
the  communities  where  it  is  possible. 

It  was  evident  from  the  discussions  that  con(fltions  in  the  schools 
that  were  represented  in  the  Music  Section,  were  widely  different. 
Some  supervisors  were  giving  credits  for  their  subjects  that  seemed 
out  of  proportion  to  the  time  spent  in  preparation  by  the  pupils — 
others  could  not  secure  enough  credits  for  the  time  that  was  required 
for  the  work.  Some  supervisors  were  teaching  Musical  History, 
Harmony  and  Appreciation  as  separate  studies — and  in  other  schools 
chorus  singing  twice  a  week  was  "all  that  there  was  time  for."  Be- 
cause of  these  varied  conditions.  Professor  Smith  suggested  that  the 
Syllabus  be  worked  out  to  see  whether  it  was  practical  or  not  and 
that  a  report  be  given  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  High  School 
Conference  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Jessie  Grossman  moved  that  the  suggestion  be  accepted — 
seconded  by  Miss  Collins. 

The  Music  Section  adjourned  to  the  Auditorium  to  Hsten  to  an 
educational  demonstration  of  reproduced  music  which  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Francis  E.  Clark  with  the  victrola,  and  by  Sibyl  Sammus-Mc- 
Dermid  and  James  G.  McDermid,  with  the  Conover-Inner  Player. 
This  concert  proved  to  be  a  very  special  feature  of  the  conference, 
and  was  highly  appreciated  for  its  excellence. 
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Physical  Science  Section. 

In  the  absence  of  Chairman  Elliott,  Mr.  C.  M.  Wirick  of  the 
Crane  High  School,  Chicago,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  A  nom- 
inating committee  was  authorized  to  make  necessary  recommendations, 
and  then  the  program  of  the  morning  was  taken  up.    Professor  W.  A.  M 

Noyes  of  the  University  spoke  on  "Recent  Work  in  the  Field  of  Chem-  ' 

istry."  He  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive paper.  Professor  Adams  of  Normal  University  read  a  paper 
on  "Topics  in  Chemistry  Which  Offer  the  Best  Opportunities  for  Ap- 
plications in  Daily  Life." 

Discussion  of  the  paper  was  given  by  Dr.  Hessler,  Dr.  Balke,  Pro- 
fessor Barber,  Professor  Adams,  and  others.  The  section  then  ad- 
journed to  visit  the  Chemistry  Lacoratory. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Dr.  H.  S.  Pepoon  of  the  Lake  View 
High  School,  Chicago,  spoke  on  "General  Science  in  the  High 
School."  An  animated  discussion  followed.  The  nominating  commit- 
tee reported  as  follows: 

Executive  Committee : 

Chairman,  C.  M.  Wirick,  (3  years).  Secretary,  F.  R.  Wat- 
son, (2  years),  J.  P.  Drake  (1  year)  ;  member  of  committee 
on  egneral  science  in  high  schools,  H.  S.  Pepoon. 

Dr.  Knipp  gave  an  interesting  experimental  lecture  illustrating 
the  "Recent  Advances  in  Physics."  After  adjournment,  the  Section 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Physics  laboratories. 

F.  R.  Watson, 

Secretary. 

Following  are  abstracts  of  the  papers  read : 

Recent  Advances  in  Chemistry. 
Professor  W.  A.  Noyes,  Univ.  of  Illinois. 

"The  Journal  of  Chemical  Abstracts  publishes  each  year  more  than  15,000 
abstracts  of  articles  giving  an  account  of  new  researches  in  chemistry.  It  is 
of  course  impossible  to  give  any  notion  of  the  character  of  all  of  this  work  in 
a  brief  address.  Instead  of  this,  an  account  of  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
recent  advances  is  given. 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  supply  of  sodium  nitrate  from  Chili  will  be  ex- 
hausted within  a  comparatively  few  years,  and  chemists  have  been  looking 
earnestly  for  some  means  of  supplying  the  world's  need  of  nitrates  for  agri- 
culture and  for  manufacture  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  This  problem  has 
received,  at  least,  a  partial  solution  in  two  directions.  First,  in  the  preparation 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  from  these  of  nitrates  by  means  of  the  electric  arc, 
a  manufacture  which  has  been  stablished  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Norway. 
The   formation   of   nitric   oxide   is  an   endothermic   reaction,   which   is   favored, 
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for  that  reason,  by  a  high  temperature.  The  synthesis  of  ammonia  from  ni- 
trogen and  hydrogen  seems  also  to  have  been  solved  by  Professor  Haber  and 
others  in  Germany.  This  synthesis  is  by  means  of  an  exothermic  reaction  for 
wliich  a  high  temperature  is  unfavorable.  The  reaction  must,  therefore  be 
hastened  by  a  suitable  catalyst  and  carried  out  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  is 
feasible.  Since  contraction  takes  place  on  the  union  of  the  elements,  the  reac- 
tion is  favored  by  a  high  pressure,  and  it  is  proposed  to  use  a  pressure  of  more 
than  one  hundred  atmospheres  in  the  factory  where  ammonia  is  to  be  manu- 
factured. 

"The  development  of  evidence  as  to  the  real  existence  of  atoms  has  been 
quite  rapid  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  chemist  or  a 
physicist  who  does  not  accept  the  existence  of  atoms  and  molecules  as  having 
been  practically  demonstrated.  The  study  of  radioactive  elements  and  of  many 
other  phenomena  has  given  us  much  new  evidence  as  to  the  composite  nature 
of  the  atoms,  and  a  little  beginning  has  been  made  in  he  study  of  the  prolilem  of 
their  structure.  There  is  some  probability  that  we  shall  have  a  development  of 
knowledge  along  such  lines  during  the  next  few  years,  which  will  be  somewhat 
comparable  with  the  study  of  the  structure  of  organic  compounds,  which  has 
characterized  the  development  of  the  last  fifty  years." 

Topics  in  Chemistry  Which  Offer  the  Best  Opportunities 
for  Application  in  Daily  Life. 

Professor  H.  W.  Adams,  Normal. 

We,  as  teachers  of  chemistry,  know  that  every  topic  in  a  high  school  course 
in  chemistry  has  its  applications  in  daily  life.  Wc  also  know  that  not  all  of 
these  topics  apply  with  equal  frequency  nor  with  equal  importance  in  daily  life. 
We  remember  that  the  teaching  of  principles  without  concrete  application  in  the 
life  of  the  student  does  not  make  a  very  lasting  impression.  Convinced  in  our 
own  minds  that  chemistry  is  the  greatest  of  sciences,  we  are  filled  with  a  zeal 
for  our  students  that  they  may  get  as  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  science  as 
possible.  We  have  too  often  left  the  student  to  make  his  own  application  while 
we  carry  him  on  to  the  next  topic,  crying,  as  we  believe,  for  treatment.  The 
student  has  usually  failed  to  do  what  we  expected  him  to,  consequently  his 
chemistry  becomes  a  matter  of  test  tubes,  flasks,  and  a  laboratory. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  general 
chemistry  in  a  high  school  course,  and  we  must  learn  to  leave  out  those  topics 
of  minor  importance  that  the  more  important  ones  may  properly  be  stressed. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  serious  danger  that,  in  our  attempts  to  popularize 
high  school  chemistry  by  teaching  the  application,  we  neglect  to  lay  stress 
where  it  belongs  and  fail  to  teach  fundamental  principles.  In  no  science  is  it 
more  imperative  that  the  fundamental  principles  be  well  taught  than  in  chem- 
istry. 

The  appended  list  represents  an  attempt  to  organize  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  a  course  in  chemistry  into  groups  of  related  topics.  The  list  does  not 
repijesent  a  course  in  chemistry.  It  is  simply  a  suggested  outline  of  topics  that 
the  teacher  has  in  mind  to  emphasize  during  the  course.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
list  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  taken.  In  fact,  a  given  topic,  as  germi- 
cides, may  receive  attention  as  often  as  one  of  the  germicidal  substances  is 
studied. 
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2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 


IS. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


List  of  Topics. 
The  liberation  of  energy. 

(a)  From  fuels,  natural  gas,  coal  gas,  carburetted  water  gas,  producer 
gas,  acetylene,  petroleum,  kerosene,  gasoline,  alcohol,  anthracite 
coal,  bituminous  coal,  hand  fired  furnaces,  mechanical  stokers,  the 
smoke  nuisance. 

(b)  From  Foods;  carbohydrates;  fats;  proteins. 
The  carbon  cycle. 

The  nitrogen  cycle. 

Potassium  compounds  and  soil  fertility. 

Phosphorus  compounds  and  soil  fertility. 

Soil  acidity  and  means  of  correcting  it. 

The  electromotive  series. 

Water  supply,     (a)     Sanitary  questions. 

Ventilation. 

Germicides.     Hydrogen     peroxide,     chlorine, 

phenol,  sulphur  dioxide,  sulphite,  sodium  benzoate,  boric  acid. 

The  silicate  industries,     (a)     Glass.      (b)     Enameled  ware,     (c)     Cement, 
(d)     Clay  products. 

Mortar  and  patent  plasters. 

Matches. 

Salt  and  salt  products  industries, 
chloric  acid,  calcium  chloride. 
carbonate,  sodium  bicarbonate 

Corrosion  of  iron  and  steel. 

Galvanized  and  tinned  iron. 

Paints.    Pigments  and  vehicles. 

Abrasives.    Silica,  emery,  carborundum. 

Primary  and  storage  batteries. 

Rubber. 

The  leavening  agents. 

Hardening  and  tempering  steel. 

Tungsten. 

Textiles.    Woolen,  cotton,  silk,  linen,  mixed  goods,  dyes,  mordants ;  remov- 
al of  stains. 


(b)     Hard  and  soft  waters. 


ozone,     mercuric     chloride, 


(a)  Chlorine,  bleaching  powder,  hydro- 

(b)  Sodium,  sodium  hydroxide,  sodium 
sodium  sulphate,  soap. 


Recent  Work  in  Physics  of  Value  to  the  Teacher  in  the 
Secondary  School. 

Professor  C.  T.  Knipp,  University  of  Illinois. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  more  difificult  for  the  teacher  of  physics  in  the 
secondary  school  to  present  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  keeps  pace  with  the 
discoveries  of  modern  research.  Desirable  as  it  may  seem,  the  teacher,  gener- 
ally speaking,  can  not  find  time  to  consult  first  hand  the  almost  unlimited  re- 
searches published  in  the  various  scientific  journals.  We  should  not  expect  him 
to  equip  himself,  by  previous  training  and  extra  study,  for  the  task  of  discrim- 
inating between  that  which  is  of  a  doubtful  and  that  of  a  permanent  value.  The 
truth  regarding  new  advances  in  physics  reaches  the  text-books  slowly,  and 
rightly  so.  A  great  and  fundamental  discovery  may  be  made,  yet  if  there  are 
doubts  regarding  it,  which  later  research  may  clear  up,  it  had  better  be  treated 
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cautiously  in  tlie  text-book  or  omitted  entirely.  We  hear  much  regarding  the 
electron,  yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  base  an  elementary  treatise  on  electricity 
and  magnetism  entirely  upon  the  electron  and  its  properties  as  they  are  at  pres- 
ent known,  though  indications  are  that  the  high  school  texts  of  ten  years  hence 
will  give  it  a  very  prominent  place. 

To  enumerate  and  discuss  fully  tiie  recent  advances  in  all  of  the  divisions 
of  physics  of  value  to  the  teacher  in  the  secondary  school  is  not  attempted  be- 
cause of  lack  of  time.  Instead  a  detailed  discussion  is  given  of  the  properties 
of  the  cathode  rays  which  form  a  part  of  the  general  study  of  electricity  and 
magnetism.  The  subject  has  developed  during  the  past  fifteen  years  and  the 
revolutionizing  discoveries  have  forced  chemists  and  physicists  alike  to  change 
their  conceptions  regarding  the  molecule  and  atom. 

The  electron,  its  discovery,  its  properties,  and  the  role  that  it  is  playing  in 
present  day  researches  were  briefly  discussed  and  a  number  of  striking  experi- 
ments showing  the  various  phases  of  the  above  were  performed. 

Social  Science  Section. 

Meeting  of  Social  Science  Section  called  to  order  9  o'clock.  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Garner,  presiding.  Articulation  of  courses  in  history 
and  government,  led  by  Bessie  Leach  Priddy,  of  Adrian,  Michigan, 
High  School.    An  abstract  of  her  paper  is  here  given : 

"This  problem  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  our  national  education  lies  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  democracy.  We  are  endeavoring  to  hand  down  to  the  rising 
generation  the  ethical,  intellectual  and  practical  experiences  of  the  race,  interpre- 
ted in  the  spirit  of  our  national  ideals.  The  matter  of  the  selection  and  em- 
phasis and  interpretation  of  those  experiences  is  in  the  hands  of  the  social  sci- 
ence teachers  of  this  country.  They  may  bring  to  the  student  the  most  potent 
messages  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  they  may  breathe  in  his  ear  the  holiest 
hopes  of  those  to  come. 

"The  abstract  studies  are  only  for  what  use  life  can  make  of  them.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  pitiable  thing  to  devote  the  whole  process  of  education  to 
them  and  give  no  time  to  aiding  the  child  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  life. 

"The  other  day  in  reading  Dr.  Schlee's  Report  on  the  Public  School  System 
of  the  United  States,  I  found  tliese  words :  'The  peculiarity  of  nearly  every 
branch  of  American  civilization  has  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  it  de- 
veloped on  previously  unbroken  soil  and  started  from  an  already  high  degree  of 
culture ;  in  consequence  it  progresses  by  zealously  taking  hold  of  every  new  ac- 
quisition and  in  many  things  rushes  ahead  of  Europe  while  it  is  still  backward 
in  the  perfection  of  indispensable  preparatory  steps  and  foundations.'* 

"These  remarks  could  well  be  applied  to  the  condition  of  our  history 
courses.  We  have  plunged  this  way  and  that  way  in  our  grouping  and  selection 
of  courses,  jumping  from  exceedingly  elementary  and  scrappy  American  and 
General  History  Courses  in  the  1890's  to  the  taking  over  of  what  had  been  col- 
lege courses  and  college  texts  for  our  four  year  younger  pupils  in  1896. 

"Feeling  that  history  is  as  important,  as  necessary  and  as  beneficial  as  any 
subject  in  the  secondary  curricula  we  have  insisted  on  a  four  year  unit  for  it 
and  slicing  the  history  of  the  whole  world  into  four  parts  we  have  proceeded  to 

*Com.  Ed.  Report,  1892-3,  p.  534. 
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shuffle  our  cards  as  a  method  of  escaping  from  the  difficulties  that  beset  us. 
Even  the  shuffling  has  not  been  effective  for  the  four  block  system  of  1896  still 
holds  its  place  tenaciously,  notwithstanding  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1907. 

I.    Ancient  History  to  800  A.  D. 
II.     General  Survey  to  1760  (England). 

III.  Modern  European  History. 

IV.  American  History  and  Government. 

"Before  text-books  are  installed  adapted  to  this  report  there  comes  from 
the  East  and  the  West,  from  High  School  and  University  enough  of  comment 
and  suggestion,  of  criticism  and  objection,  to  make  us  pause  and  wonder  if  this 
change  will  bridge  the  difficulties  of  the  old  arrangement. 

"A  wave  of  unrest  seems  to  be  catching  us  up  on  its  crest.  Not  only  is 
there  increased  emphasis  on  the  demand  for  Modern  History,  but  the  call  is  im- 
perative for  room  for  the  other  social  sciences. 

"Upon  investigation  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  more  than 
a  generation  away  from  any  possible  hope  of  such  history  work  in  our  grades 
as  the  Committee  of  Eight  have  outlined. 

"Supervisors  must  have  these  suggestions  forced  home  upon  them,  they 
must  grasp  them  and  outline  and  place  them  definitely  and  intelligently  before 
their  teachers  and  we  must  raise  the  preparation  of  the  grade  and  rural  teachers 
to  these  standards  before  our  high  school  courses  will  articulate  as  they 
should  with  the  grade  work. 

"Now  when  over  half  the  pupils  take  two  years  of  history  or  less  would  it 
not  be  well  to  ask,  'What  is  essential,  in  our  courses,  to  efficient  living?  Is 
there  a  part  of  our  history  courses  that  all  should  have,  if  so,  is  that  part  ar- 
ticulated in  the  present  arrangement  so  as  to  be  separable  from  the  other 
courses  ?' 

"It  is  clear  we  cannot  demand  four  years  of  history  from  our  secondary 
pupils.  We  may  offer  it  but  not  demand.  Which  of  the  courses  we  offer  are 
essential  to  life  equipment?  What  ones  will  be  most  useful  to  the  rank  and 
file  and  what  means  can  we  use  to  induce  students  to  select  more  courses  and 
what  courses  with  better  articulation? 

"Pondering  over  these  things  1  have  felt  like  smashing  some  of  our  idols 
in  the  articulation  of  our  history  courses  and  I  would  put  the  hammer  first  to 
the  four  year  unit  fetish.  Why  work  toward  an  absolute  four  year  unit  in 
every  line?  There  are  more  than  four  desirable  lines  in  a  high  school  curricu- 
lum, nay  there  are  more  than  four  necessary  directions  of  growth  for  the  one 
who  is  going  on  further.  If  you  concede  this  point,  since  four  is  contained  in 
sixteen  but  four  times,  we  are  forced  to  offer  some  lines  fairly  complete,  useful 
and  well  articulated  that  consume  less  than  four  years. 

"My  next  clip  of  the  hammer  would  take  down  this  habit  of  over-weight- 
ing the  course  with  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  history.  This  is  the  history  that  con- 
fuses and  repels  the  majority  of  the  pupils  and  with  good  pedagogical  reason, 
too.  These  boys  and  girls  who  were  born  but  yesterday  have  no  historical  per- 
spective and  yet  through  the  magic  of  a  printed  page,  one-half  of  whose  nomen- 
clature is  Greek  to  them,  you  ask  them  to  bridge  the  chasm  of  time  and  space 
and  race  before  you  have  revealed  to  them  the  world  in  which  they  expect  to 
live  and  about  which  they  want  very  much  to  know. 

"We  have  taken  over  bodily  the  idea  of  the  German  cycles  of  history 
teaching,  smeared  and  smattered  it  in  the  grades  and  not  stopped  to  ask  if  this 
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wondrous  new  nation  in  this  wondrous  new  land  needs  or  can  digest  quite  so 
much  of  the  detail  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  days  as  can  Germany  and  France, 
each  so  much  more  filled  with  survivals  of  those  days  in  thought,  custom,  man- 
ner and  architecture. 

"With  our  two  year  shorter  course  too  in  secondary  schools  we  omit  to 
notice  that  we  are  dwarfing  and  slighting  the  history  of  our  own  country  and 
its  place  in  modern  world  history  as  no  European  country  would  dare  to  do. 

"I  sometimes  wonder  if  this  state  is  interested  enough  in  the  teaching  of 
history  and  government  for  its  own  good.  Into  the  hopper  of  our  public 
schools  it  allows  to  be  poured  the  spawn  of  the  whole  world  and  expects  us  to 
grind  out  only  Americans  and  yet  it  concerns  not  itself  with  how  we  set  the 
machinery  to  do  it. 

"I  would  not  eliminate  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History;  but  for  ordinary 
high  school  purposes  I  would  reduce  to  the  broad  generalizations  that  you 
wish  to  survive  detailed  study  and  I  would  motivate  it  by  showing  more  clearly 
its  bearing  on  the  present  and  vitalize  it  so  far  as  possible  with  the  actual  living 
conditions  of  those  days,  and  I  certainly  would  shorten  the  time  spent  upon  it. 

"And  so  having  broken  some  idols  I  proceed  to  construct  a  substitute 
scheme  of  courses  as  follows : 

0/^tio)ial                            Advised  Courses  Correlated 

I.                                                I.  I.  Elementary  Science 

II.                                               II.  General     Survey    to  II.  English  Literature 

1760 

III.  U.    S.    Pol.    and   Ec.      III.  American  History  III.  American  Literature 

History  and  Civics 

IV.  Ancient  History  and       IV.  Modern  World  His-       IV.  English  Composition 

Art  and  Architec-  tory  and  Econom- 

ture.  ics 

"I  leave  the  first  year  vacant  in  history  to  give  opportunity  for  a  rebuilt 
and  widened  combination  of  physical  and  commercial  geography.  If  such  a 
course  is  correlated  with  history  and  supplemented  by  the  year  of  first  year 
English  taught  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  vocabulary  and  imagination  I  believe 
we  should  obtain  in  the  second  year  far  more  capable  history  students  than  the 
present  first  year  parrot-like  learning  of  Ancient  history  has  produced.  There 
would  also  be  a  better  opportunity  for  the  early  introduction  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  those  taking  Latin  could  have  that  course  enriched  for  tnem  by  the 
necessary  facts  of  Ancient  history,  taught  in  a  most  appropriate  place  and  pre- 
sumably to  students  having  language  and  history  ability.  In  the  second  year  I 
would  place  a  General  Survey  with  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History  taught  as 
indicated  before  down  to  about  1066.  When  taking  up  England  as  the  center  of 
the  theme,  one  could  portray  her  nationalization,  contrast  her  developing  con- 
stitutional government  .sharply  with  conditions  in  France  and  trace  her  victories 
in  the  Titanic  struggle  of  the  nations  for  colonies  and  commerce  and  thus  arrive 
at  the  point  of  the  upbuilding  of  her  first  great  empire,  thereby  giving  the  Eu- 
ropean backgrounds  for  our  colonial  history. 

"Correlated  with  this  course  would  stand  most  advantageously  the  course 
in  English  Literature.  And  now  I  want  to  erect  an  idol  for  myself  in  this  ar- 
ticulation scheme  and  in  this  assemblage  I  fear  no  desecrating  hand  upon  it.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  American  History  and  Government  shall 
be  compulsory  in  every  high  school  in  this  country  and  I  would  place  it  here  in 
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this  third  year  in  its  direct  chronological  connection  with  its  source — Europe  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

"By  better  grade  courses  and  better  expansion  of  European  colonization  in 
our  General  Survey,  the  colonial  period  could  be  much  better  abridged  and  time 
gained  for  the  necessary  explanations  of  the  later  points  of  European  contact. 
Here  I  would  want  nearly  one-half  the  emphasis  of  the  course  to  be  on  civics — 
taught  by  the  most  practical  laboratory  methods  with  local  and  state  needs  em- 
phasized as  much  as  the  Federal  framework.  When  I  say  half  I  do  not  mean  a 
slicing  of  the  two  studies  apart.  If  the  history  is  taught  by  movements  accen- 
tuating the  Tariff,  the  Bank  and  Internal  Improvements  as  our  first  great  ques- 
tions arousing  sectionalism  and  then  the  triple  threaded  strand  of  Westward 
Expansion,  Slavery  and  States  Rights  is  unravelled,  you  come  naturally  to  the 
triumph  of  the  strong  government  party  and  its  virtues  and  excesses  revealed 
we  arrive  finally  at  our  contemperaneous  problems  of  imperalism  and  the  mass- 
ing of  capital.  Civics  in  its  turn  will  be  an  elucidation  and  a  review  of  history 
and  by  the  time  they  have  completed  the  course  they  will  trace  the  history  of 
present  day  problems,  tariff,  monetary  system,  expansion  and  trusts  with  their 
chains  of  dates  as  easily  as  they  memorized  scattered  facts  in  the  past  and  with 
far  greater  benefit. 

"In  developing  our  government  some  attention  should  be  given  to  a  com- 
parison of  it  with  other  governments,  particularly  with  that  of  England  showing 
so  far  as  possible  to  minds  of  this  age  how  these  two  starting  with  the  same 
view-point,  diverge  and  yet  how  by  the  very  fact  of  our  common  bonds  of  law 
and  governmental  ideals  more  than  by  speech  even,  the  Anglo-Saxon  tie  holds 
strong. 

"Correlated  with  this  course  would  stand  American  Literature  taught  after 
English  and  showing  the  change  environment  can  cause.  Because  I  have  erected 
the  idol  of  a  compulsory  course  in  American  History  and  Government  there 
should  here  be  provided  an  alternative  course  for  those  who  can  elect  but  one 
year  of  history  and  perhaps  that  will  be  an  increasing  number  as  you  introduce 
and  accredit  vocational  subjects.  This  alternative  should  be  an  economic  and 
political  history  of  the  United  States,  arranged  to  suit  the  elector's  needs. 

"In  the  fourth  year  I  have  placed  Modern  World  History  and  Economics, 
approached  after  the  study  of  our  own  history  and  government  that  they  may  be 
less  provincial  in  their  evaluation  of  America  and  Americans.  In  this  course 
you  would  eventually  arrive  again  at  comparisons  of  governmental  conditions 
and  problems.  I  would  have  this  course  taught  if  possible  with  an  abundance  of 
illustration,  periodicals  and  newspapers,  travellers'  guides  and  books  of  travel. 
The  room  should  be  one  big  work  shop  at  times  where  teacher  and  pupils  delve 
together  for  the  key  to  the  matters  of  present  day  interest.  This  would  develop 
also  incidentally  their  taste  for  reading  things  worth  while. 

"Standing  at  our  complex  meeting  of  the  ways  I  would  use  current  events 
strongly  here  as  a  means  of  history  teaching — following  the  strands  of  destiny — 
conspicuous  at  the  moment  back  into  the  time-eroded  ground  of  its  causative  past. 

"That  idol  that  Modern  Histoiy  only  extends  to  1815  in  Europe  and  1870 
in  the  United  States  should  go  down.  Once  I  might  have  feared  to  stand  here 
and  say  that  recent  events  in  history  were  safe  things  to  try  to  teach,  but  now 
I  have  the  greatest  men  on  some  of  our  greatest  faculties  to  quote  and  so  I  too 
dare  ask  for  light  from  the  immediate  past  for  those  to  whom  we  are  about  to 
entrust  the  immediate  future.    They  will  need  it  in  their  business. 
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"I  may  violate  all  the  principles  of  good  discipline  and  shock  irretrievably 
the  Universal  Peace  Propagandist,  but  I  love  my  boys  best  wlien  they  start  to 
take  off  their  coats  in  discussions  on  Mexico  and  Japan.  When  one  has  quaffed 
deeply  at  the  cup  of  life  or  its  joys  have  turned  to  ashes  on  yearning  lips  then 
research  allures  and  science  soothes,  but  all  that  youtli  asks  of  you  is  to  let  him 
read  out  of  the  past  the  puzzle  of  the  present,  the  riddle  of  the  future,  nor  is  he 
patient  enough  nor  gifted  enough  to  get  his  desired  message  from  the  mosaic 
like  designs  you  have  been  giving  to  him.  With  the  hand  of  an  artist  you  must 
reveal  to  him  the  vistas  of  the  past.  He  is  only  ready  step  by  step  for  the  sci- 
ence of  how  the  colors  are  mixed,  but  when  once  you  have  shown  him  how  the 
atmosphere  of  the  picture  is  the  peculiar  viewpoint  of  an  age,  how  the  mountain 
peaks  of  the  distance  are  the  highest  points  of  human  achievement  and  how  in 
the  foreground  of  every  picture  are  figures  he  may  study  in  detail  that  moved 
and  thought  and  had  their  being  even  as  he  does,  then  grasping  at  the  porten- 
tious,  potent  vitality  of  the  spectacle  he  too  will  fall  to  wondering  on  the  mean- 
ing of  humanity  but  not  yet — not  until  the  period  of  psychological  readjustment 
comes  to  him — and  we  high  school  teachers  don't  quite  get  that — we  accumulate 
for  it. 

"The  last  idol  I  would  attack  is  the  old  idea  that  the  teaching  of  elementary 
economics  should  not  be  attemped  in  the  secondary  schools.  I  have  ventured  to 
suggest  it  for  the  last  half  of  the  senior  year.  Correlated  with  this  fourth  year 
is  Senior  English,  obtaining  its  themes  from  history  and  economic  work  to  some 
extent  and  so  conserving  the  energy  of  the  child.  Under  optional  courses  here 
I  have  placed  Ancient  History  enriched  with  an  alternating  study  of  Art  and 
Architecture  for  those  who  desire  four  years  of  history.  Here  this  is  approach- 
ed with  a  more  mature  mind  and  a  widened  perception. 

"In  a  constitutional  state  the  people  must  be  properly  educated  in  order 
that  they  may  exercise  the  powers  of  sovereignty  conferred  upon  them.  Ameri- 
ca has  at  her  disposal  the  genius  of  divers  races  but  unless  she  elects  to  clarify 
and  amalgamate  them  in  the  melting  pot  of  a  wise  national  education  their  very 
diversity  will  be  her  destruction. 

"Indeed,  we  need  not  only  to  teach  these  future  generations  whence  this 
nation  came,  but  whither  it  is  possibly  going. 

"I  know  of  no  country  where  it  is  more  imperative  to  teach  the  elements 
of  economics  to  the  masses.  I  know  the  committee  of  Ten  recommended,  'no 
formal  instruction  in  political  economy,  but  that  the  general  principles  be  taught, 
particularly  with  United  States  History,  Civil  Government  and  Commercial 
Geography'.  But  conditions  have  changed.  Practically  every  hard  problem  of 
our  republic  is  bound  up  in  economic  principles.  These  problems  are  expected 
to  be  solved  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Where  are  they  receiving  the  education 
that  teaches  the  answers? 

"Our  public  schools  are  our  safe-guard  against  a  threatened  disruption  of 
our  society.  Like  a  faint  far  cry  in  the  wilderness  comes  the  increased  class  dis- 
trust, the  prejudice  against  prosperity,  the  muck-raking  of  official  life.  In  de- 
pression and  suffering  false  prophets  lead  our  people.  But  a  short  time  ago  the 
panacea  of  cheap  money  blinded  half  our  voters  and  today  it  is  a  question  if 
the  governments  legal  assault  on  combined  capital  is  not  violating  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  economic  development. 

"That  our  voters  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  production, 
consumpition  and  distribution  of  wealth,  of  the  organization  of  industry,  the  na- 
ture of  corporations,  public,  private  and  quasi,  the  nature  of  money  and  of  value 
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and  of  the  problems  of  revenue  and  taxation  has  become  imperative  for  the 
preservation  and  cleansing  of  our  democracy.  The  voter  himself  needs  this 
knowledge  too  for  his  own  protection.  Have  you  not  seen  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  the  minister,  the  farmer  and  the  school  master  forever  in  the  trail  of 
the  'blue-sky'  shark. 

"The  articulation  of  our  history,  civics  and  economic  courses  with  each 
other,  with  grade-work,  with  the  pupil's  comprehension  and  with  life  all  need 
consideration.  Properly  balanced  and  properly  taught  they  will  create  for  the 
community,  the  eye  that  is  keen,  the  head  that  is  clear,  the  hand  that  is  ready,  the 
heart  that  is  right." 

Discussion  on  the  topic  was  led  by  Sarah  Whittenberg,  of 
Murphysboro  Township  High  School,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

"The  teaching  of  history  and  government  should  aim  to  prepare  the  pupil 
for  service  to  the  society  and  the  commonwealth  in  which  he  lives.  To  be 
most  efficient  as  a  member  of  society  and  most  useful  as  a  citizen,  he  must  un- 
derstand our  social  and  political  institutions.  To  understand  these,  he  must 
know  something  of  their  beginnings  and  of  their  growth,  and  see  that  they  are 
the  products  of  a  multitude  of  agencies  that  have  been  at  work  through  a  long 
period  of  time.  He  should  be  able  to  trace  their  development  in  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  race.  He  should  learn  that  different  conditions  and  different 
racial  tendencies  and  characteristics  have  naturally  produced  widely  different  so- 
cial customs,  ideals,  religious  beliefs,  and  forms  of  government.  In  this  way  his 
sympathies  become  broadened,  his  outlook  upon  life  enlarged,  and  his  mind 
trained  to  look  for  causes,  to  weigh  evidences,  and  to  arrive  at  safe  conclusions. 
How  shall  our  courses  in  history  and  government  be  articulated  so  as  best  to  se- 
cure this  result,  and  thus  best  prepare  the  pupils  to  live  in  the  present? 

"In  my  judgment,  Ancient  History  should  be  placed  in  the  first  year  as  an 
elective  course,  the  pupils  taking  Latin  being  permitted  to  elect  it  the  second 
year.  The  objection  that  this  period  is  too  remote  in  time  and  too  far  removed 
in  circumstance  and  in  geographical  environment  for  its  study  to  be  profitably 
undertaken  by  ninth  and  tenth  grade  students  seems  on  slight  consideration  to 
be  plausible.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  to  study  the  life,  achievements,  and 
political  institutions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  before  following  the  movements 
of  the  Middle  Ages  or  studying  the  complex  institutions  of  our  own  time,  is 
psychologically  wrong.  The  average  ninth  grade  pupil  knows  almost  nothing 
about  the  institutions  of  the  present,  and  surely  there  is  much  in  Mediaeval  His- 
tory for  which  he  needs  to  be  prepared  by  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  life  of  the  ancients  was  far  more  simple  than  ours.  In  a  certain  sense  they 
v/ere  children.  Their  religious  beliefs  their  explanation  of  the  physical  forces 
which  they  saw  playing  about  them,  and  their  admiration  for  physical  dexterity 
and  courage  appeal  strongly  to  the  interests  and  imagination  of  youth. 

"True,  the  teacher  must  make  the  subject  truly  alive;  she  must  prepare 
the  pupils  for  the  text-book  assignment ;  she  must  supplement  its  details  with 
much  that  she  has  gleaned  from  her  wider  reading,  and  must  select  wisely  the 
outside  readings.  By  sympathetic  portrayal  she  must  make  the  actors  really  live 
again  in  the  imagination  of  the  pupils.  When  this  is  done,  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
ninth  grade  class  which  does  not  become  keenly  interested  in  the  beliefs,  cus- 
toms, and  achievements  of  the  ancient  nations.  Sufficient  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  and  Babylonians  to  enable  the 
pupils  to  see  and  appreciate  the  contributions  made  by  each  to  civilization,  but 
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by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  year  should  be  given  to  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
The  former  will  present  but  few  difhculties,  for  the  story  is  one  of  absorbing 
interest  and  worthy  to  be  the  possession  of  every  high  school  student.  Kmpiiasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  geography  of  the  Mediterranean  region ;  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, life,  customs,  art,  and  religion  siiould  be  sympathetically  treated;  the  spread 
of  Greek  civilization  through  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the  influence  of 
Greek  culture  upon  Rome  should  be  noted.  Roman  history  presents  greater 
difficulties  and  requires  a  judicious  selection  of  material,  that  interest  may  be 
sustained  and  Rome's  contributions  to  civilization  comprehended.  Much  that  the 
usual  text  book  contains  about  the  early  history  is  uncertain,  and  should  be 
passed  over  hastily  that  time  may  be  saved  for  what  is  more  important.  The 
development  of  the  Roman  constitution,  the  expansion  of  the  territory  and  the 
power  of  Rome,  the  extension  of  Roman  citizenship,  the  administration  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  development  of  the  Roman  law  should  be  stressed. 

"For  the  course  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  history  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  Seven  for  the  tenth  grade,  I  believe  there  should  be  substituted  a 
course  in  European  history  ending  about  1763.  The  study  of  English  history 
should  not  be  separated  from  that  of  continental  history.  Many  pupils  take 
English  history  who  did  not  elect  Mediaeval  and  Modern  history  the  preceding 
year.  To  cover  the  entire  period  of  English  history  in  the  eleventh  grade  and 
do  enough  reading  on  continental  history  to  make  English  and  Continental  rela- 
tions intelligible,  makes  too  much  work  for  one  year.  Undue  emphasis  is  placed 
on  English  history  by  treating  it  as  a  part  of  European  history  in  the  tenth 
grade  and  as  a  separate  course  in  the  eleventh  grade.  This  'survey'  should 
center  around  England  and  France.  While  there  must  be  included  enough  of 
General  European  history  to  make  possible  a  comprehension  of  the  important 
movements  and  institutions  of  the  period  there  must  be  much  of  detail  some- 
w^here  that  facts  may  seem  alive.  To  follow  with  some  wealth  of  detail  the  de- 
velopment of  the  one  or  two  nations  which  have  influenced  world  history  most 
strongly,  and  then  to  touch  the  rest  at  just  the  right  places  and  with  sufficient 
detail  to  lend  vividness  is  better  than  to  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  with 
the  condensed  treatment  which  the  extent  of  the  field  would  make  necessary.  If 
we  would  vitalize  the  periods  for  the  pupils,  we  must  get  close  to  tlieactors  them- 
selves. English  history  is  better  understood  and  more  economically  taught 
when  studied  in  connection  with  the  chief  events  of  European  history.  Likewise, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  teaching  American  discovery,  exploration,  and  coloniza- 
tion as  a  part  of  European  history.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  conditions  which  gave  to  a  limited  number  of  European 
nations  the  advantage  in  the  establishment  of  colonies,  the  characteristics  of  the 
colonial  systems  of  these  nations,  which  influenced  greatly  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  their  colonies,  and  the  close  connection  between  events  in  Europe 
and  in  the  colonies  during  the  colonial  period  will  be  much  better  understood 
when  our  colonial  period  is  taught  as  a  part  of  European  history. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  'American  History  and  Civics'  should  be  placed  in  the 
eleventh  grade  and  'Modern  World  History  and  Economics'  in  the  twelfth  grade. 
The  order  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Five  seems  to  me  preferable.  Just 
as  the  colonial  policy  of  the  mother  country  needs  to  be  viewed  by  the  .American 
student  in  its  European  setting,  so  very  much  of  our  national  history  should  be 
studied  by  the  high  school  student  after  a  considerable  knowledge  of  European 
history  during  the  period  has  been  obtained.  The  causes  and  the  outcome  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  foreign  complications  of  the  first  thirty  years 
will  look  very  different  to  the  student  who  knows  the  facts  from  the  English  and 
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French  as  well  as  from  the  American  side.  Finally,  since  we  are  Americans  and 
are  seeking  to  prepare  our  high  school  students  for  the  duties  of  American  citi- 
zenship, and  since  a  majority  of  them  do  not  go  to  college,  it  seems  fitting  that 
the  twelfth  grade  work  in  history  and  government  should  be  given  to  our  own 
political  institutions  and  industrial  policies,  and  that  this  study  should  be  made 
after  the  pupil  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  institutions  and  policies  of 
the  other  leading  countries  of  the  world.  He  will  thus  interpret  our  history 
more  fairly,  be  saved  from  the  provincialism  which  the  narrow  view  engenders, 
judge  of  the  excellence  or  lack  of  excellence  of  our  institutions  and  policies 
more  accurately  because  of  his  wider  information,  and  will  have  reserved  the 
best  year  of  his  high  school  work  for  the  study  of  those  conditions  which  he,  as  a 
citizen,  will  assist  in  making  better  or  worse." 

Discussion  continued  by  U.  S.  Parker. 

"We  can  and  ought  to  have  both  Civics  and  Economics  in  our  high  schools. 
The  subjects  are  not  too  difficult  as  is  often  argued. 

The  Modernization  of  American  History  and  Civics. 

"What  is  meant  by  the  question?  Our  courses  are  to  be  so  shaped  as  to 
give  our  pupils  a  knowledge  of  our  social  and  industrial  problems  in  their  proper 
relationships.  To  help  them  to  see  the  struggle  of  Modern  Democracy  with 
Boss  rule.  Pupils  should  see  the  problems  of  city  government.  What  new  plans 
are  suggested  and  why.  Pupils  should  also  understand  the  problems  of  our 
present  Congress — just  what  the  Currency  Bill  is  to  help  and  how.  Another 
group  of  problems  our  pupils  should  understand  is  our  slum  problems  which 
concerns  so  vitally  both  our  cities  and  the  country. 

"Conservation  problems  must  also  be  understood.  Modernization  does  not 
mean  merely  the  study  of  modern  problems,  for  they  must  know  the  broad  de- 
velopment of  American  history  and  not  only  the  roots  of  modern  problems.  If 
historical  judgment  is  to  be  developed  it  is  best  done  by  cycles  of  problems  which 
are  complete.  Cautious  judgment  can  best  be  developed  by  study  of  past  prob- 
lems completed.  They  can  see  the  liability  of  human  judgment  to  err.  It  must 
also  be  a  background  of  our  literature  and  give  us  a  knowledge  of  our  great 
men. 

"Should  we  make  a  further  effort  to  modernize?  We  wish  to  prepare  them 
for  life  work,  for  80  per  cent  never  have  another  opportunity  to  make  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  our  problems  which  they  must  help  to  decide  after  leaving 
school.  This  line  also  follows  the  line  of  interest.  All  normal  children  are  more 
interested  in  our  problems  than  much  of  the  material  of  texts.  One  can  also  get 
more  intellectual  culture  out  of  modern  work. 

"If  we  adopt  Report  of  Committee  of   1905  then  the  majority  of  pupils 
would  not  have  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.    We  should : 
"I.     Strive  to  emphasize  work  since  1865  as  roots  of  most  of  our  problems  lie 
there.    This  means  to 

(1)  Eliminate  some  problems  to  get  more  time. 

(2)  Pass  over  more  lightly  topics  with  slight  connection  with  problems. 

(3)  When  dealing  with  a  modern  problem  trace  it  to  its  roots.     See  that 

our  Governor's  weakness  of  power  grew  out  of  colonial  struggle  of 
legislatures  and  governor. 
Our  Civics  may  also  be  cut  in  places  where  too  many  non-essentials 
exist  in  texts. 
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"11.     Emphasize  discussions  of  modern  problems  in  magazines  by  special  reports 
from  individual  pupils. 

(1)  "Short  5  minute  reports  and  longer  semester  reports  should  be  given. 
The  pupils  are  given  some  references  and  required  to  find  others.  .Articles  arc 
outlined,  a  constructive  outline  is  framed  by  the  pupil  whicii  is  criticized,  'ilicn  a 
pupil  is  required  to  discuss  for  10  minutes  from  a  brief  skeleton  the  problem. 
Then  the  chief  points  are  placed  in  note-books.    Debates  also  aid  in  this. 

(2)  Collateral  readings  sliould  emphasize  modern  problems. 

(3)  Each  student  should  take  a  little  school  paper  and  it  shuuhl  be  dis- 
cussed about  20  minutes  per  week. 

All  of  these  things  add  interest  which  makes  our  work  not  only  interesting 
but  profitable." 

General  Discussion. 

Professor  Larson  believes  that  the  difficulty  in  teaching  is  that 
so  many  teachers  are  forced  to  follow  texts  and  they  are  made  by  col- 
lege men  and  not  by  men  who  know  what  the  high  school  student  can 
comprehend.  Too  much  time  is  given  to  Ancient  History.  It  should 
not  be  completely  eliminated,  but  there  is  so  much  which  should  not 
be  there  and  so  much  that  is  not  history.  Stop  at  400  A.  D.  if  one 
wishes,  but  spend  not  more  than  one  semester.  The  second  semester 
should  take  down  to  about  1100  where  modern  history  really  begins. 

Sarah  Whittenherg  felt  that  Ancient  History  is  dry  because 
there  is  no  vital  interest  and  unless  we  touch  points  with  sufficient  de- 
tail ^hey  are  forgotten.    Our  texts  are  too  often  summaries. 

U.  S.  Parker  asked :  "What  decides  the  selection  we  make  of 
the  material  we  teach?  Too  many  select  with  the  tholight  in  mind  to 
fit  them  for  some  examination  and  teachers  might  be  aided  in  this 
who  have  no  other  guide.  We  must  also  watch  that  each  block  of  his- 
tory must  be  a  unit  as  our  history  courses  are  not  compulsory. 

Demand  for  reorganization  comes  from  the  economic  and  social 
side.  Are  their  divisions  the  same  as  the  old  political  and  general  di- 
visions of  history? 

Professor  Frederic  Duncalf,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  read 
the  Report  of  a  Conference  Committee  on  a  High  School  Exhibit, 
Avhich  was  substantially  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Illustrative  Material. 

Procedure  of  Committee. 

The  first  task  of  the  Committee  was  to  consult  the  sentiment  of  all  the 
History  Teachers  of  the  State  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  permanent 
exhibit  of  illustrative  materials.  To  this  effect  a  postcard  questionnaire  was 
directed  to  the  teachers  of  History  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State. 
When  enough  replies  had  been  received  to  warrant  the  further  efforts  of  the 
Committee,  a  second  questionnaire  was  drafted  and  sent  out  to  inquire  into  the 
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conditions  prevailing  in  the  State  at  the  present  time,  which  might  bear  upon 
the  problem. 

This  questionnaire  was  sent  only  to  those  schools,  teachers  of  which  had 
replied  to  the  first  questionnaire.  These  replies  furnished  the  basis  on  which 
this  report  is  compiled.  The  expense  of  this  correspondence  was  shared  by  the 
Departments  of  the  Visitor  of  Schools,  History  and  Political  Science  of  the 
University. 

Character  of  Replies. 

Number  of  teachers  to  whom  first  questionnaire  was  sent 594 

Number  of  teachers  from  whom  replies  were  received 225 

Number  of  schools  to  which  second  questionnaire  was  sent 186 

Number  of  schools  from  which  replies  were  received 109 

The  total  number  of  schools  to  which  questionnaire  was  sent  was  409, 
which  includes  practically  all  the  High  Schools  listed  in  the  State  Superintend- 
ent's Directory  of  Schools,  irrespective  of  whether  they  were  doing  full  High 
School  work  or  not.  In  the  replies  to  the  first  questionnaire  forty  per  cent  of 
the  schools  were  represented.  About  sixty  per  cent  of  these  replied  to  the  sec- 
ond questionnaire,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Schools  of  the  State. 
These  replies  are  grouped  according  to  the  population  of  the  communities  rep- 
resented as  follows : 

Over  100,000 8 

40—70,000  5 

20—40,000   8 

10—20,000  5 

5—10,000    11 

3—5.000    17 

2,000  or  less 55 

This  grouping  is  an  arbitrary  one  with  no  further  significance  than  the 
convenience  of  the  secretary  in  tabulating  the  schools,  but  it  serves  to  show 
that  High  Schools  of  all  kinds  are  fairly  represented.  Even  though  the  statistics 
do  not  describe  the  conditions  of  all  the  High  Schools  of  the  State,  the  Commit- 
tee feels  justified  in  assuming  that  the  statistics,  which  they  have  received,  convey 
a  fairly  accurate  impression  of  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  State,  and 
this  assumption  is  followed  consistently  in  the  body  of  the  Report.  The  list  of 
the  Schools  from  which  replies  were  received  is  appended  as  is  also  a  map 
showing  their  location  in  the  State. 

Recommendations. 
The   following  recommendations  are  based  upon  a  study  of  the  replies 
and  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  following  pages : 

I.  A  permanent  collection  of  illustrative  material  which  shall  be  avail- 
able at  all  times  for  inspection  by  teachers  should  be  established  at 
some  central  location,  preferably  the  University.    This  collection  should  j 

include  a  library  on  social  science  pedagogy,  model  reference  and  text  ^ 

book  library,  slides,  museum  materials,  and  a  complete  classified  col- 
lection of  catalogs.  For  civics  instruction  there  should  be  sample  bal- 
lots, types  of  municipal,  state,  and  United  States  documents,  tax  sched- 
ules, and  other  similar  materials,  together  with  full  information  as  to 
where  and  how  such  materials  may  be  obtained. 
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II.     A  standing  advisory  committee  should  be  appointed  to  look  after  the 
collection  and  maintenance  of  this  material 

In  addition  to  this  the  committee  also  recommends  that  tlic  Associa- 
tion urge  the  following: 

1.      THAT  every  High  School  have  accessible  either  in  a  school  or  public 
library  an  agreed  minimum  of  reference  books. 

II.  THAT  every  High  School  have  at  least  physical  maps  of  Europe  and 
North  America  and  political  maps  of  the  five  continents. 

III.  THAT  each  High  School  Administration  be  urged  to  assign  the 
social  science  work  to  one  teacher  exclusively  in  schools  where  its 
leaching  demands  the  equivalent  of  one  teacher's  time. 

IV.  THAT  each  High  School  Administration  also  be  urged  to  assign  the 
social  science  work  to  one  room  exclusively  where  as  many  hours  as 
are  in  a  day  are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  social  science. 

Discussion  of  Recommendations. 
A  Permanent  Collection.  No  discussion  is  necessary  as  to  the  question  of  a 
permanent  exhibit,  for  practically  all  of  the  teachers  in  their  replies  to  the  first 
questionnaire,  and  in  suggestions  added  to  the  second,  subscribed  to  this  idea. 
Many  of  them  were  also  in  favor  of  an  auxiliary  movable  collection.  Both 
desires  can  be  satisfied  by  making  parts  of  the  permanent  collection  subject 
to  loan  call. 

Reference  Library. 

The  library  situation  in  the  State  affords  some  room  for  congratulation, 
for  in  the  first  four  classes  all  of  the  schools  have  access  to  public  libraries.  In 
cities  ranging  from  three  to  ten  thousand  in  population  over  seventy-five  per 
cent  have  such  advantages,  and  only  in  the  last  class  are  any  considerable  per 
cent  without  public  libraries.  Only  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  latter  report  ac- 
cess to  such  institutions. 

In  reference  to  High  School  libraries,  the  conditions  are  quite  as  gratify- 
ing. Only  one  school  in  the  first  four  classes  reports  no  High  School  library. 
In  the  next  two  classes  over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  schools  have  libraries 
in  their  buildings  and  only  eighteen  schools  in  the  last  class  report  none. 

Model  Library. 

No  effort  was  made  in  the  questionnaire  to  determine  either  the  number 
or  the  character  of  the  books  in  these  libraries  and  possibly  such  statistics 
might  tend  to  temper  our  gratification.  The  existence  of  the  libraries  at  all 
however,  offers  abundant  hope,  and  to  assist  in  selection,  numerous  recognized 
authorities  have  published  lists  of  books  desirable  for  High  School  Libraries, 
which  by  judicious  co-operation  with  library  authorities  can  be  used  to  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  equipment.  However,  it  might  be  well  for  the  teachers  of 
this  State  to  draw  up  a  minimum  list  of  books  with  which  every  High  School 
should  be  provided.  A  collection  of  these  books  could  be  kept  to  be  loaned  to 
needy  schools,  but  perhaps  our  efforts  ought  to  be  directed  most  earnestly  to- 
ward enabling  those  communities  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary 
books.  In  this  matter,  as  in  the  case  of  maps,  statistics  show  that  there  is  no 
real  economic  justification  for  the  lack  of  them.  It  may  not  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  community  to  have  both  a  school  library  and  a  public  library,  but  it 
does  seem  essential  that  it  should  have  one  or  the  other  containing  a  minimum 
Jiumber  of  satisfactory  books. 
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Library  of  Social  Science  Pedagogy. 

Another  side  of  the  library  problem,  which  was  not  investigated,  but 
which  ought  to  be  considered,  is  the  library  on  methods  of  teaching  and  study- 
ing in  the  Social  Sciences.  This  is  of  especial  concern  to  the  teachers.  Altho 
most  of  them  probably  have  some  of  the  standard  works  on  the  subject  and 
subscribe  for  the  HISTORY  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE,  there  ought  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  State  a  rather  thorough  collection  of  books  on  these  subjects, 
which  could  be  loaned  to  the  teachers  from  time  to  time. 
Wall  Maps. 

The  use  of  wall  maps  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ences is  too  old  and  well  established  to  require  any  discussion  of  their  import- 
ance here.  The  fact  that  only  nineteen  of  the  replies  report  no  wall  maps  of 
any  kind  whatever,  and  that  all  of  these  replies  are  from  the  last  two  classes 
of  schools,  shows  that  their  value  is  fairly  recognized  in  this  State.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  statistics  in  detail,  however,  brings  out  that  only  thirty-one 
per  cent  of  the  schools  have  any  physical  wall  maps  while  more  than  seventy 
per  cent  are  equipped  with  some  wall  historical  maps.  The  general  prevalence 
of  the  use  of  wall  maps  in  all  classes  of  communities  seems  to  show  that  there 
are  a  great  number  of  such  maps  on  the  market.  Inasmuch  as  length  of  ser- 
vice, clearness  of  detail,  and  local  conditions  must  enter  as  considerations,  it 
would  be  distinctly  valuable,  not  only  to  have  the  various  catalogs  available,  but 
also  at  some  central  place  to  have  examples  of  various  kinds  of  maps. 
Outline  Maps. 

The  use  of  outline  maps  for  the  students  to  fill  out,  whether  within  or 
after  class  hours,  is  quite  as  important  as  the  use  of  wall  maps.  Only  fourteen 
of  the  schools  report  no  use  of  outline  maps,  while  almost  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  schools  use  them  in  one  form  or  another.  Apparently  over  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  schools  use  the  separate  maps  exclusively,  while  about  twenty  per  cent 
use  outline  map  books  of  one  kind  or  another.  Over  thirty  per  cent  use  both 
for  different  classes  of  students.  In  the  selection  of  outline  maps  there  is  less 
occasion  for  very  close  personal  examination,  the  differences  consisting  mainly 
in  the  size  of  the  maps  and  in  the  periods  which  they  illustrate, — information 
which  can  be  gleaned  almost  as  well  from  the  catalogs  as  from  individual  ex- 
amination. Nevertheless,  it  might  be  well  to  have  on  hand  samples  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  maps  and  certainly  of  the  map  books. 
Charts. 

The  replies  in  regard  to  the  use  of  charts  brought  out  very  clearly  the  fact 
that  as  yet  no  particular  charts  have  become  recognized  as  standard  necessities 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Social  Sciences.  However,  over  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
schools  reported  the  use  of  charts  of  one  kind  or  another,  many  of  which  were 
of  the  home-made  variety.  Certain  charts,  especially  in  the  fields  of  Industrial 
History,  Civics  and  American  History,  are  coming  more  and  more  into  demand. 
It  may  therefore,  be  well  to  gather  together  examples  of  these  various  kinds  of 
charts  and  keep  them  on  exhibition  where  they  may  act  as  a  source  either  of 
inspiration  or  of  warning. 
Pictures  of  Various  Kinds. 

The  value  of  pictures  as  aids  in  the  teaching  of  the  Social  Sciences  has 
become  so  well  recognized  that  a  text  book  printed  without  pictorial  illustrations 
would  receive  very  little  encouragement  on  the  school  book  market  today.  Of 
recent  years  many  teachers  have  found  it  advisable  to  supplement  the  pictures 
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in  the  text  book,  a  condition  whicli  is  exemplified  by  tlic  fact  that  more  tlian 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  use  pictures  of  one  kind  or  another.  Some  wall 
pictures  are  used  in  every  field  of  the  Social  Sciences,  though  not  in  great  num- 
bers. Photographs  are  also  used,  some  schools  being  supplied  with  luuulrcds,  al- 
though in  general  only  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  employ  them  to 
any  great  extent.  Stereographs  are  found  in  small  favor,  only  tliree  scliools 
reporting  the  use  of  them.  Post  Cards,  used  directly,  or  in  connection  with  the 
rcflectoscope,  are  employed  as  extensively  as  photographs  and  in  greater  num- 
bers. Other  pictures,  ranging  from  art  reproductions  to  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  the  development  of  civilization,  along  with  fac-similes  of  manuscripts, 
obtain  favor  with  a  great  many  teachers.  It  would,  of  course,  be  futile  to  at- 
tempt to  gather  into  one  place  all  the  pictures  which  could  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  teaching  of  the  Social  Sciences.  It  would  be  quite  as  impractica- 
ble even  to  attempt  to  duplicate  what  pictures  are  already  being  used  in  the 
schools  of  Illinois.  On  the  other  hand,  much  real  service  could  be  rendered  by 
a  collection  of  examples  of  tlie  various  kinds  of  pictures.  By  careful  selection 
a  series  of  pictures  might  be  arranged  in  effective  groups  to  illustrate  move- 
ments, or  to  servo  as  descriptions  of  various  phases  of  civilization.  Even  this 
would  require  considerable  expenditure  and  very  definite  attention  from  some 
one. 
Lanterns. 

About  thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  schools  are  provided  with  projectoscopes, 
and  twenty-four  per  cent  with  reflectoscopes,  detailed  as  follows : 

Class                          Projectoscopes  Reflectoscopes  Using   lanterns  for 

History  Purposes. 

1st  87  per  cent  50  per  cent  87  per  cent 

2nd 80  per  cent  80  per  cent  100  per  cent 

3rd 87  per  cent  62  per  cent  45  per  cent 

4th 80  per  cent  80  per  cent  25  per  cent 

Sth Z7  per  cent  18  per  cent  25  per  cent 

6th 37  per  cent  7  per  cent  50  per  cent 

7th 9  per  cent  6  per  cent  40  per  cent 

Thus  50  per  cent  of  the  Schools  that  have  lanterns  are  using  them  in  con- 
nection with  history  teaching.  It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
conditions  of  several  years  ago  to  discover  in  the  above  figures  a  very  definite 
tendency  toward  the  acquisition  of  lanterns,  and  even  in  the  schools  which  are 
already  so  provided,  where  the  lanterns  are  being  used  primarily  for  scientific 
work,  they  are  rapidly  coming  into  use  for  purposes  of  history  instruction,  as 
the  above  figures  show. 

While  these  figures  are  by  no  means  absolutely  accurate,  yet  witli  due 
consideration  of  possible  omissions  in  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire,  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  use  of  the  lantern  has  ceased  to  be  a  fad,  and  is  com- 
ing to  be  a  very  real  aid  to  the  history  teacher.  This  becomes  even  more 
strikingly  apparent  when  it  is  noted  that  in  the  first  four  classes,  representing 
those  cities  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  about  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
Schools  are  provided  with  lanterns,  and  seventy-five  per  cent  are  using  them  in 
History  teaching.  In  the  next  two  classes,  representing  communities  which 
have  a  population  of  to  10,000  thirty-seven  per  cent  have  lanterns,  half  of  which 
are  using  them  for  a  like  purpose.  Even  in  the  smaller  communities,  lanterns 
are  being  provided  and  are  being  used  in  History  work. 
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In  regard  to  the  lanterns  themselves,  probably  the  best  that  we  can  do  is 
to  keep  on  hand  a  list  of  catalogs  and  to  gather  from  the  physicists  opinions  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  various  kinds. 
Slides. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  a  matter  of  wisdom  to  consider  the 
problem  of  slides.  Great  economy  might  result  from  co-operation  in  selecting 
the  best  slides  for  the  various  phases  of  the  Social  Science  studies,  and  in  main- 
taining a  central  collection  for  loan  circulation.  Such  work  is  already  being 
done  for  schools  in  New  England  by  Harvard  University,  while  in  New  York 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  maintains  a  large  number  of  slides 
as  a  loan  collection.  Such  work  here  would  help  the  smaller  communities  cer- 
tainly, and  might  even  be  of  assistance  to  larger  communities,  which  could  af- 
ford local  collections  of  considerable  size. 
Museum  Materials. 

In  this  State,  as  elsewhere,  museums  have  been  called  into  use  by  teach- 
ers of  history,  though  by  no  means  to  the  extent  to  which  pictures  have  been  em- 
ployed. For  example,  only  six  schools  in  the  first  three  classes  report  the  use 
of  models,  and  none  whatever  in  the  remaining  classes.  Casts  are  used  by 
some  schools  in  all  classes,  and  the  same  is  true  of  relics.  No  more  than  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  schools,  however,  make  use  of  either.  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  pictures,  a  central  collection  of  suggestive  value  might  be 
made. 
Catalogs. 

Hopeless  as  it  is  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  complete  series  of  illustrative  ma- 
terials, it  is  still  quite  possible  to  collect  catalogs  of  nearly  all  the  different  kinds 
of  such  materials.  A  collection  of  this  kind  should  be  made  and  kept  in  classi- 
fied form  to  be  subject  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  temporary  needs  of  any 
teacher.  It  would  thus  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  movable 
features  of  the  exhibit,  for,  even  if  the  teacher  would  not  thereby  be  enabled 
to  compare  fully,  he  would  be  able  to  compare  descriptions  and  prices. 
Materials  for  Instruction  in  Civics. 

No  specific  inquiries  were  made  in  the  questionnaire  regarding  the  use  of 
illustrative  materials  in  the  teaching  of  civics.  In  this  field  there  is  no  reason 
for  the  failure  to  use  such  materials,  for  the  documents  showing  the  work  of 
our  avrious  grades  of  government  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge.  Every 
teacher  can  obtain  for  the  asking  the  Illinois  Blue  Book,  copies  of  the  state 
constitution,  reports  of  state  officers,  boards,  and  commissions,  copies  of  many 
of  the  most  important  laws,  and  maps  showing  the  congressional  and  senator- 
ial apportionments ;  and  a  letter  to  a  member  of  Congress  will  obtain  national 
materials  of  a  somewhat  similar  character.  Perhaps  the  most  important  illus- 
trative material  is  that  relating  to  the  activities  of  the  community  in  which  the 
school  is  located :  local  maps,  reports  of  county  and  city  officers,  whether  print- 
ed separately  or  in  newspapers,  city  ordinances,  tax  schedules,  sample  ballots, 
etc.;  material  of  this  sort  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  The  thing  most  needed 
is  a  carefully  planned  exhibit  of  all  classes  of  material  with  a  statement  as  to 
where  such  material  can  be  procured.  The  object  here  would  be  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  use  of  illustrative  material  which  is  already  easily  available. 
Standing  Committee. 

With  the  possibility  that  but  comparatively  small  funds  will  be  availalbe  to 
build  up  a  permanent  collection  at  the  University,  or  elsewhere,  the  practical 
problem  of  making  the  expenditure  meet  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  teachers 
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must  be  considered.  Likewise,  the  arrangement  of  the  cxliibit  and  provision  for 
lending  parts  of  the  collection  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  the  greater  number 
of  communities,  will  create  constant  problems,  whicli  the  teachers  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  will  best  be  able  to  decide.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been 
recommended  that  a  Standing  Committee  be  appointed  to  advise  in  regard  to 
such  problems. 

Other  Recommendations. 

A  study  of  the  replies  to  the  second  questionnaire  revealed  certain  needs 
which  deserve  immediate  attention.    These  are  matters,  whicli,  it  is  believed,  can 
be  improved  by  a  definite  and  concerted  stand  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  acting 
as  a  body.     For  that  reason  special  attention  has  been  called  to  these  needs. 
Minimum  Library. 

This  problem  has  already  been  discused  in  connection  witli  the  exhibit. 
Minimum  Maps. 

This  question  has  also  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  exhibit. 
Teacher  and  Subject. 

Even  such  a  cursory  survey  of  the  problem  of  illustrative  materials  as 
this  discussion  has  been,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  tlie  teaching  of  Social  Sciences 
has  become  a  distinct  science  or  art — certainly,  a  business  in  itself  that  demands 
the  whole  attention  of  the  teacher.  The  general  popularity  of  the  Social  Sciences, 
the  fact  that  almost  every  curriculum  in  the  secondary  scliool  program  calls  for 
one  or  more  of  the  social  science  studies,  places  them  along  with  Mathematics 
and  English  as  fundamental  subjects.  Of  all  the  schools  reached  by  this  ques- 
tionnaire, only  in  the  last  class  were  there  any  schools  which  offered  less  than 
four  Social  Science  subjects,  while  only  six  schools  of  the  whole  109  offered 
less  than  three  and  these  cases  were  due  to  unusual  and  temporary  conditions. 
Thus  even  in  the  smaller  schools  enough  work  is  offered  to  engage  the  whole 
time  of  one  teacher  and  in  large  schools,  in  some  of  which  as  many  as  six  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Social  Sciences  are  offered,  there  is  work  enougli  to  oc- 
cupy the  entire  time  of  two  or  more  teachers.  An  important  step  in  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  Social  Science  work  could  thus  be  effected  if  the  secondary 
school  administration  would  make  such  provision.  It  would  be  wise  to  recom- 
mend to  the  administrative  authorities  that  where  as  many  hours  of  work  are 
offered  in  the  Social  Sciences  as  are  usually  allotted  to  one  teacher,  that  all  the 
Social  Science  work  be  entrusted  to  one  teacher,  and  that  where  as  many 
hours  are  offered  as  would  engage  the  time  of  two  teachers,  that  American 
History,  Civics,  and  Industrial  History  be  assigned  to  one  teacher,  the  other 
history  courses  to  another. 
Teacher  and  Room. 

In  the  same  way,  as  practically  all  the  teachers  agree,  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  have  rooms  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Social  Sciences.  The  use  of  sev- 
eral rooms  in  a  school  makes  the  attainment  of  the  best  results  with  illustrative 
materials,  if  not  impossible,  certainly  very  difficult.  As  a  rule  a  school  cannot 
afford  to  duplicate  sets  of  maps,  to  say  nothing  of  other  illustrative  materials, 
and  if  such  maps  have  to  be  carried  about  constantly,  or  their  use  deferred 
past  the  psychological  moment  because  another  class  is  using  them,  or  is  using 
the  room  in  which  they  are  kept,  both  teacher  and  students  become  discour- 
aged. On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  of  having  a  room  where  illustrative 
materials  can  be  permanently  located  usually  encourages  further  development 
of  the  use  of  these  materials,  and  thus  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 
On  this  point  the  opinions  of  teachers  of  the  State  is  practically  unanimous. 
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and  about  twenty-eight  of  the  schools  in  Illinois  have  at  least  one  room  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  Social  Sciences.  Several  have  tv/o  and  one  has  as  many 
as  four.  This  condition  is  not  confined  to  the  larger  schools.  While  it  is  per- 
haps too  much  to  hope  that  all  the  classes  in  the  Social  Sciences  can  be  taught 
in  rooms  exclusively  devoted  to  that  purpose,  yet  the  fact  that  in  nineteen 
schools  such  work  is  scattered  between  three  rooms  shared  with  other  subjects, 
in  two  schools  between  four,  and  in  one  school  even  between  five,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  considerable  room  for  improvement.  Certainly  the 
strong  desirability  of  devoting  rooms  exclusively  to  the  Social  Sciences  ought 
to  be  brought  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  administrators,  and  some  conse- 
quent care  in  the  arrangement  of  the  schools  ought  to  improve  the  existing  con- 
ditions. 

Use  of  the  Exhibit. 
Present  Equipment  of  Schools. 

The  committee  foud  especially  valuable  the  notes  and  suggestions  which 
were  appended  to  the  replies  by  many  teachers.  These  not  only  served  to  com- 
plete the  description  of  present  conditions  as  revealed  by  statistics,  but  yielded 
as  well  that  highly  intangible,  but  decidedly  important  information  as  to  the 
spirit  and  attitude  of  the  communities  toward  Social  Science  work.  In  one 
school  the  teacher  v/as  already  employing  a  moving  picture  machine,  in  others 
optimistic  prospects  were  mentioned,  while  yet  others  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  local  school  board  extended  no  further  than 
the  need  of  text  books  and  maps.  Some  schools  reported  access  to  well  equip- 
ped museums  and  had  in  addition  illustrative  equipment  of  every  kind;  others 
were  struggling  along  with  nothing  more  than  a  few  picture  postcards.  Only 
a  few  schools  were  without  illustrative  material  of  some  kind.  Judging  from 
the  replies  the  teachers,  at  any  rate,  realize  the  value  of  such  aids,  however 
poor  may  be  their  equipment  at  the  present  time,  and  however  unsympathetic  the 
local  school  board. 
Finances : 

Altho  an  enumeration  of  the  various  materials,  which  a  teacher  of  the  So- 
cial Sciences  might  use,  would  make  them  appear  as  the  greatest  potential  en- 
emy of  the  school  fund  exchequer,  the  actual  statistics  of  the  funds  provided 
for  this  year  affords  no  cause  for  alarm  on  that  score.  Although  thirty-three 
of  the  replies  stated  that  the  local  boards  were  as  liberal  in  their  treatment  of 
the  Social  Sciences  as  they  were  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  only  three  of  such 
schools  received  any  advantages  thereby;  in  the  other  cases  the  equality  was 
the  pathetic  one  of  no  provision  at  all.  Seventy-six  teachers  replied  that  the 
Social  Sciences  were  not  accorded  equal  treatment.  Of  the  schools  which  did 
receive  funds  this  year,  nine  received  less  than  five  dollars ;  eight  received  from 
five  to  ten  dollars ;  five,  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars ;  eight,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
dollars ;  two,  thirty  dollars ;  eight,  fifty  dollars ;  two,  seventy-five  dollars ;  one, 
ninety  dollars,  and  four  schools  over  a  hundred  dollars.  Five  did  not  specify 
the  exact  amount,  and  fifty-seven  received  nothing  at  all.  No  doubt  the  fail- 
ure of  many  schools  to  receive  any  appropriation  for  the  Social  Sciences  this 
year  is  to  be  explained  by  an  unusual  appropriation  in  the  past,  or,  as  was 
staled  in  some  cases,  by  the  prospect  of  more  generous  treatment  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  Again,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  nature  of  the  So- 
cial Sciences  studies  enables  them  to  profit  by  the  more  liberal  allowance  for 
other  subjects.  The  lantern  purchased  for  the  physics  department  can  also  be 
used  by  the  Social  Science  teacher,  and  the  models  made  for  the  Latin  depart- 
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ment  serve  the  teacher  of  Ancient  History  just  as  well;  even  the  lives  of  scien- 
tists which  enrich  the  botany  and  chemistry  library  offer  valuable  material  to 
the  wide  awake  teacher  of  history.  So  the  conditions  arc  by  no  means  so  poor 
as  they  might  seem  at  first  glance,  while  the  most  striking  thing  about  the 
statistics  of  the  actual  amounts  received  this  year  is  that  the  appropriations 
were  in  no  sense  limited  to  the  larger  towns,  either  in  tl)e  proportion  of  schools 
which  received  more  money  or  in  the  amounts  accorded  them.  Schools  in  towns 
of  less  than  two  thousand  inhabitants  received  as  much  as  fifty  and  seventy- 
five  dollars,  and  altho  some  of  tliese  appropriations  were  due  to  unusual  con- 
ditions, the  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  none  of  these  communities  are  so 
poor  that  they  cannot  make  some  appropriation  if  they  are  willing. 
Immediate  Needs. 

Even  if  the  Social  Sciences  were  accorded  as  liberal  treatment  as  reason 
could  expect,  no  teacher  could  undertake  to  provide  a  complete  and  elaborate 
collection  of  illustrative  materials,  were  such  desirable.  The  danger  of  exces- 
sive and  aimless  use  of  illustrations  is  at  least  as  great  as  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  lack  of  them — a  contingency  which  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Judicious 
selection  of  relatively  little  material  suited  to  the  inclination  and  training  of  the 
teacher  is  perhaps  even  more  valuable  for  efficient  work  than  a  great  supply  of 
materials.  This  point  was  emphasized  by  the  teachers  in  their  suggestions. 
Many  suggested  that  their  needs  could  best  be  met  by  a  good,  well  selected, 
permanent  exhibit  at  the  University,  where  they  could  visit  it  at  any  time  of 
the  year  and  make  selections  for  their  own  schools.  Other  suggestions  were 
that  cabinets  of  illustrative  materials  be  arranged  for  the  various  branches  of 
the  Social  Sciences  and  these  circulated  among  the  schools.  Other  teachers 
thought  that  a  central  collection  of  lantern  slides  for  loan  purposes  would  sat- 
isfy their  immediate  needs,  while  some  of  the  already  well  equipped  schools 
urged  that  relics  and  reproductions  of  costumes,  weapons,  and  utensils,  as  well 
as  models  of  houses,  should  be  procured. 
Possible  Service  of  Collection : 

The  greatest  service  which  a  collection,  either  fixed  or  circulating,  or  both, 
could  render,  would  be  to  small  schools  with  limited  funds.  It  should  afford 
them  a  place  where  they  can  most  carefully  examine  the  various  kinds  of  ma- 
terials, like  maps  and  pictures,  and  select  from  them  those  which  will  have  the 
most  permanent  and  economic  value.  The  already  large  and  varied  needs  of 
the  University  makes  possible  the  maintenance  of  a  fairly  complete  collection 
without  any  great  additional  appropriation  for  this  specific  purpose.  Since  it  is 
quite  posible  for  the  various  departments  of  the  University  to  place  their  illus- 
trative materials,  not  in  use,  at  some  common  center,  and  since  materials  in  con- 
stant use  can  be  duplicated  at  small  cost,  an  effective  collection  could  thus  be 
maintained.  Likewise,  the  splendid  equipment  of  the  University  with  museums 
and  pictorial  materials  affords  a  collection  of  illustrative  matter  from  which  the 
teachers  with  larger  available  funds  will  be  able  to  derive  inspiration  and  sug- 
gestions for  their  expenditures.  By  carefully  listing  all  the  materials  in  the  col- 
lections, and  making  this  available  in  published  form  to  all  the  teachers  of  the 
State,  the  service  of  the  exhibit  could  be  extended,  even  when  the  teachers  are 
unable  to  visit  it  in  person.  In  this  manner  a  permanent  collection  could  be 
made  doubly  valuable  to  all  schools  in  the  State,  both  in  avoiding  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  and  in  procuring  most  effective  materials. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  C.  Krey,  Secretary. 
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Afternoon  Session  called  to  order  by  A.  H.  Lybyer. 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  As- 
sociation on  the  Certification  of  Teachers  of  History  and  Govern- 
ment, by  Supt.  S.  H.  Littler,  Toluca: 

"It  is  now  more  than  fifteen  years  since  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion aroused  by  the  disorder  and  aimlessness  everywhere  prevailing  in  the  teach- 
ing of  history  in  American  schools,  created  a  committee  of  seven  to  study  that 
disorder  and  to  try  to  find  a  way  out  of  it.  After  carefully  investigating  exist- 
ing conditions,  this  committee  in  1898  recommended  a  4  year  course  for  high 
school  with  unit  courses  in  Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern,  English,  and  Ameri- 
can history.  This  course  proved  such  a  logical  advance  that  it  was  largely 
adopted  by  high  schools  throughout  the  country.  Since  1898  the  historical  cur- 
riculum has  been  standardized.  Most  of  the  leading  publishers  have  brought 
out  sets  of  text  books  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  four  units  and  the  New  England 
History  Teachers'  Association  has  prepared  an  elaborate  syllabus  of  the  four 
periods  with  abundant  outlines,  directions,  and  references. 

"After  a  few  years  of  general  use  the  new  scheme  revealed  weakness  in 
two  directions.  The  Ancient  history  unit  proved  specially  vexatious  in  use,  and 
the  relation  of  American  history  to  civics  aroused  diverging  opinions.  To  meet 
these  criticisms,  and  to  bring  its  recommendations  into  harmony  with  the  needs 
of  a  usage  now  .happily  improving,  the  American  Historical  Association  ap- 
pointed in  1907  a  new  committee  of  five  which  reported  in  1910. 

"Modifications  in  the  units  and  methods  of  treatment  were  suggested  and 
a  new  unit  created  by  the  progress  of  a  decade  was  pointed  out.  'The  schools 
are  taking  history  more  seriously  than  they  did  ten  years  ago,'  declared  the  com- 
mittee, 'The  great  need  now  is  suitable  teachers.  The  schools  have  a  right  to 
demand  teachers  that  are  prepared  to  teach  history  and  have  the  ability  and  the 
spirit  to  teach  it  right.  Public  schools  that  are  content  with  the  old  idea  that 
anybody  can  teach  history,  that  anybody  can  trace  the  line  of  life  through  the 
past  and  give  his  pupils  the  spark  of  interest  and  the  fire  of  useful  knowledge 
have,  in  our  opinion  a  distorted  conception  of  their  responsibility.'  This  new 
problem  of  the  teacher,  ignored  in  1898  when  history  teaching  was  an  accident 
and  not  a  profession  so  impressed  the  American  Historical  Association  that  in 
1911  it  organized  a  new  committee  to  consider  the  training  of  teachers.  In  the 
spring  of  1911  the  various  sectional  associations,  in  touch  with  large  bodies  of 
actual  teachers  volunteered  to  aid  the  American  Historical  Association  in  this 
work.  Among  these  was  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association  which 
appointed  at  its  Evanston  meeting  in  1911,  a  committee  on  the  certification  of 
high  school  teachers.  This  committee,  representative  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
was  made  up  of  sixteen  of  the  professors  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  middle  states. 

"This  committee  after  diligently  investigating  its  problem  for  two  years 
submitted  a  report  which  the  members  unanimously  believe  offers  a  workable 
solution  of  the  problem  of  training  of  high  school  teachers  of  history.  With 
educational  institutions  and  practices  as  divergent  as  they  now  are,  this  is  as 
much  as  the  committee  can  hope  for  in  1913.  There  are  three  classes  of  teach- 
ers at  work  in  high  schools,  those  who  have  not  completed  a  four  year  college 
course,  those  who  have  completed  a  four  year  course,  and  those  who  have  done 
some  graduate  work.    The  committee  decided  to  confine  its  attention  to  the  sec- 
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ond  class,  feeling  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  ought  not  to  counte- 
nance the  appointment  in  high  schools  of  persons  who  have  not  completed  a 
standard  college  course,  and  believing  that  the  time  lias  not  yet  come  for  the 
requirement  of  graduate  work  as  a  preliminary. 

"The  committee  soon  realized  that  the  training  of  college  students  to  be- 
come high  school  teachers  of  history  involves  not  only  matters  of  history  and 
pedagogy  but  also  of  collegiate  organization.  The  respectable  American  college 
ranges  in  practice  from  the  small  college  conducted  by  one  man  departments 
with  a  rigid  required  course,  through  all  variations  of  group  electives,  depart- 
mental 'majors,'  and  special  courses  until  it  ends  in  the  complete  laissc::  fciire 
of  unmitigated  free  elections. 

"If  all  teachers  must  have  had  a  college  course,  what  constitutes  a  satis- 
factory college  course?  The  committee  pointed  out  the  folowing  considerations 
as  fundamental  in  the  training  of  high  school  teachers. 

1.  The  training  should  be  directed  by  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  it  should 
be  kept  before  the  student  always  that  mastery  of  his  subject  is  the  prime  neces- 
sity for  teachers. 

2.  The  specific  training  should  be  concentrated  in  the  later  years  with  no 
freshman  or  sophomore  prerequisites,  but  those  which  may  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  liberal  education  without  reference  to  any  special  vocational  work. 

3.  The  college  of  liberal  arts  ought  to  recognize  freely  the  fact  that  suc- 
cess is  easier  for  the  teacher  if  in  addition  to  his  subject  matter  he  has  mas- 
tered sympathetically  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  psychology,  history  and 
theory  of  education,  and  school  administration,  and  that  a  suitable  requirement 
in  these  subjects  should  be  made  for  all  who  wish  to  teach. 

"In  addition  to  the  above  the  student  who  expects  to  teach  history  should 
specialize  enough  to  understand  the  scope  of  his  subject,  to  know  something  of 
its  methods  and  materials  and  to  be  able  to  read  independently  and  intelligently 
along  the  lines  of  his  teaching.  He  cannot  reach  this  condition  in  fewer  than 
25  or  30  points  and  may  complete  40  out  of  120  required  for  a  degree.  No  un- 
dergraduate study  can  justify  a  demand  for  more.  In  addition  to  these  25  to  40 
points  the  candidate  should  do  some  work  in  political  economy,  political  science, 
and  sociologj'.  Psychology  and  pedagogy  are  usually  regulated  by  university  re- 
quirement or  state  law  and  apply  for  all  teachers.  After  meeting  these,  the  25 
to  40  points  in  history  and  a  reasonable  amount  in  related  subjects,  the  candidate 
will  still  have  left  enough  of  his  120  points  to  enable  him  to  procure  a  liberal 
education. 

"The  points  allotted  to  historical  subjects  must  be  distributed  among  cours- 
es of  various  types  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  proper  training  to  the  average 
student.  There  will  necessarily  be  (1)  one  or  more  introductory  courses,  (2) 
advanced  courses  devoted  to  limited  fields,  (3)  a  teachers  course,  (4)  a  possible 
introductory  seminary  course. 

"It  is  proper  for  prospective  history  teacliers  like  other  freshmen  to  begin 
their  history  with  a  survey  of  some  European  field — Ancient,  Mediaeval,  Mod- 
ern, or  English,  followed  by  a  general  course  in  American  history  the  second 
year.  These  two  courses  covering  some  twelve  points  should  constitute  the  pre- 
liminary training  of  all  students.  There  should  be  no  specialization  before  the 
junior  year.  Some  members  of  the  committee  think  that  survey  courses  should 
be  taken  in  all  four  of  the  high  school  units  as  the  candidate  may  be  called  upon 
to  teach  all  of  them;  but  the  majority  think  that  usually  only  two,  and  never 
more  than  three  survey  courses  should  be  taken.    Four  such  courses  would  use 
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■up  twenty-four  out  of  a  possible  twenty-five  to  forty  points  devoted  to  history 
and  leave  little  time  for  that  special  work  without  which  few  teachers  can  hope 
to  acquire  professional  expertness ;  for  only  this  intimate  study  of  limited 
periods  will  give  a  clear  understanding  of  historical  forces.  Every  teacher 
should  know  at  least  one  period  exhaustively  that  he  may  have  an  insight  into 
all  periods  which  he  may  later  teach.  Further,  it  is  the  advanced  courses  which 
result  in  small  classes,  thus  giving  the  student  intimate  association  with  his  in- 
structor. In  the  smaller  colleges  the  fields  selected  should  be  in  those  of  the  in- 
structor's own  specialization,  but  in  the  larger  universities  a  wider  range  of  se- 
lection is  possible.  A  survey  course  properly  handled  in  one  field  will  be  a  suit- 
able foundation  for  an  advanced  course  in  another  field. 

"The  course  in  teaching  of  history  which  has  already  appeared  in  many 
colleges,  ought  to  be  an  integral  part  of  every  candidate's  preparation.  It  is  not 
to  be  a  course  in  historical  method,  but  in  teaching  method;  neither  is  its  pri- 
mary purpose  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  history.  Its  purpose  is  to 
professionalize  the  prospective  teacher  while  he  is  yet  a  student — to  lead  him  to 
consider  the  field  that  he  studies  as  a  part  of  his  teachable  stock  in  trade.  It  is 
designed  to  acquaint  him  with  such  methods  of  handling  text-books  and  other 
materials,  classes,  and  distribution  of  time,  as  can  be  learned  by  rule  or  ob- 
servation. A  practice  course  under  supervision  accomplishes  this  in  the  best 
way.  The  instructor  of  this  course  ought  to  have  in  his  own  experience  a  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  the  needs  and  limitations  of  the  high  school.  Here  is  where 
the  college  graduate  so  often  fails.  His  aim  ought  to  be  to  shorten  the  period 
of  adjustment  which  every  beginner,  however  well-informed  must  pass  through 
before  he  can  become  an  accomplished  teacher.  The  course  must  be  given  as 
history  by  a  historian.  Several  universities  now  give  such  a  course,  among  them 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

"The  proseminary  course,  a  step  between  the  advanced  and  the  research 
seminary  courses  is  advocated  by  some  members  of  the  committee.  I  think  this 
course  should  be  very  sparingly  given.  In  the  language  of  the  report,  'Care 
should  be  taken  lest  students  who  should  be  made  into  broad  and  intelligent 
teachers  are  turned  into  premature  investigators.' 

"The  recommendations  of  the  committee  would  lead  to  the  organization  in 
every  college  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers  of  history  of  a 
course,  as  follows : 

1.  Elementary  History,  in  first  two  years,  not  to  require  more  than  12 
points. 

2.  Advanced  courses,  amounting  to  about  20  points. 

3.  Methods  of  teaching  history,  2-4  points. 

4.  A  pro-seminary  may  take  2-6  points. 

"The  student  who  has  completed  such  a  course  must  know  the  general  out- 
lines of  two  or  three  of  the  standard  courses  that  he  may  have  to  teach.  His 
training  in  methods  and  in  limited  fields  will  have  prepared  him  to  work  up  on 
his  own  account  the  courses  in  which  his  preparation  has  been  slight.  He  will 
know  what  history  is  and  what  he  is  to  produce  in  all  his  students  regardless  of 
the  course.  He  will  neither  be  more  judicial  nor  better  poised  than  nature  has 
made  him,  but  he  will  know  how  to  see  his  limitations  and  how  to  use  his  pow- 
ers to  the  end  in  view.  He  will  know  how  to  arrange  his  first  classes  and  will  be 
familiar  with  the  outlines  of  many  of  his  problems.  And  if  his  instructors  have 
done  their  work  conscientiously  and  with  ability,  he  will  be  as  well  prepared  for 
his  task  as  a  bachelor  of  arts  can  be." 
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Continuation  of  discussion  by  E.  R.  Sayre,  Urbana: 

"You  will  notice  that  my  topic  is,  A  Report  on  the  Certification  of  Teachers 
of  History  in  Illinois.  I  have  not  confined  myself  closely  to  the  wording  of  the 
topic  but  have  made  my  study  more  general  by  using  preparation  instead  of 
certification.  There  are  many  features  of  interest  and  of  value  which  the 
records  do  not  show,  but  which  I  have  tried  to  bring  out  by  an  examination 
of  the  actual  work  being  done. 

"For  example — the  records  simply  show  that  such  and  sucli  a  teacher  has  a 
Bachelor-of -Art's  degree,  without  telling  whether  the  major  work  was  taken  in 
history  or  some  other  subject.  But  if  that  teacher  has  taught  History  alone,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  History  was  the  major  subject.  On  the  other 
hand  if  such  subjects  as  physics,  chemistry,  botany  and  history  are  taught,  very 
likely  science  is  the  major  subject. 

"Before  taking  up  my  report  proper  I  would  like  to  be  understood  clearly 
as  to  my  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  a  good  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  His- 
tory.   And  to  do  that  we  must  know  how  History  has  been,  and  is  being  taught. 

"Formerly  and  to  a  large  extent  even  now  it  has  been  considered  unneces- 
sary for  a  History  teacher  to  liave  had  any  special  training  in  that  field.  It  was 
thouglit  sufficient  to  have  graduated  from  some  good  College,  University  or 
Normal  School,  no  attention  being  paid  as  to  what  field  the  major  work  had 
been  taken  in.  In  other  words  it  was  believed  that  any  ordinarily  briglit  teacher, 
even  though  he  had  specialized  in  some  other  subject,  could  teach  history  ac- 
ceptably. Under  the  old  system  and  using  the  old  ideas  this  was  possible.  Cer- 
tainly a  teacher  would  be  poor  if  he  were  not  able  to  read  the  lesson  over  in  the 
text  book  and  then  hear  the  pupils  recite. 

"The  whole  difference  lies  in  the  interpretation  of  the  purpose  for  which 
history  is  taught.  Formerly  history  was  taught  almost  entirely  for  purely  ethical 
reasons  and  as  a  builder  of  character.  That  is :  we  should  study  the  life  of 
Washington,  Grant,  Napoleon,  Alexander,  that  we  might  become  leaders  of 
armies;  the  lives  of  Hamilton,  Jefferson.  Gladstone,  Bismarck,  that  we  might 
become  statesmen — and  so  on.  This  purpose  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  History 
slwuld  be  taught  for  these  reasons,  but  it  should  also  be  taught  for  the  purpose 
of  understanding  the  evolution  of  man,  how  History  is  made;  and  it  should  be 
disciplinary  as  well. 

This  can  be  done  if  we  will  accept  History  as  a  science,  and  as  a  science 
use  laboratory  methods  to  explain  and  understand  it.  The  laboratory  methods 
used  in  History  are  not  so  greatly  different  from  those  used  in  Chemistry  and 
the  other  natural  sciences.  Instead  of  putting  together  elements  in  different  pro- 
portions, we  find  sources  and  interpret  and  put  them  together  to  attain  the  ends 
for  which  we  are  working.  This  original  work,  this  laboratory  method,  is  that 
which  I  consider  necessary  for  a  good  preparation  for  the  understanding  and 
the  teaching  of  History. 

"Now  as  to  actual  work  being  done  and  the  preparation  made  by  the  His- 
tory teachers  in  the  High  Schools  of  Illinois — I  find  that  from  a  total  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty-three  who  teach  history  only  three  have  Doctors  degrees, 
all  being  from  Chicago  High  Schools.  Thirty-six  have  masters  degrees— seven 
being  from  Chicago.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two  have  no  degrees— all  being  in 
the  state  outside  of  Chicago. 

"In  other  words  less  than  one  per  cent  have  doctors  degrees,  nine  per  cent 
have  masters  degrees,  fifty  per  cent  bachelor  degrees,  and  thirty-five  per  cent  no 
degree  whatever.    In  view  of  preparation  as  I  have  defined  it,  what  do  these  fig- 
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ures  mean?  To  have  received  the  research  training  and  understanding  of  his- 
tory it  is  almost  imperative  for  the  teacher  to  have  taken  graduate  work  and  yet 
from  the  records  we  find  that  less  than  ten  per  cent  have  done  so.  There  are 
some  who  have  taken  one  summer  term  or  one  semester  of  graduate  work, 
t)ut  the  reports  are  so  indefinite  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  compile  the 
exact  statistics  or  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions  concerning  them.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  probable  that  some  of  these  have  taken  their  advance  degrees  in 
5ome  subject  other  than  History. 

"Of  the  fifty-five  per  cent  who  have  bachelor  degrees  it  is  probable  that 
very  few  have  had  any  great  amount  of  research  work  and  in  fact  it  is  very 
likely  that  very  many  have  not  majored  in  History  in  their  under-graduate  work. 
Of  those  having  no  degrees,  the  proportion  having  had  special  training  is  sure 
to  be  very  small  indeed. 

"The  statistics  sustain  me  in  my  statement  that  many  have  the  idea  that 
any  ordinarily  bright  teacher  can  teach  History,  even  without  special  training. 
They  show  that  History  is  taught  by  the  same  teacher  who  has  charge  of  a  num- 
ber of  almost  entirely  unrelated  subjects.  As  proof  of  this  statement — out  of 
the  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  teachers  there  are  only  ninety-five  who  teach 
History  alone,  while  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  who  teach  History 
and  one  subject;  one  hundred  and  eighteen  who  teach  History  and  two  subpects; 
forty-six  who  teach  history  and  three  subjects,  and  forty-two  who  teach  History 
and  four  or  more  subjects.  Truly  not  an  impressive  report  when  we  consider 
that  there  are  practically  as  many  who  teach  History  or  three  or  more  subjects 
as  there  are  who  teach  History  alone.  That  is :  these  eighty-six  must  have  made 
special  preparation  in  three  or  more  subjects  besides  History  or  there  is  great 
probability  that  they  are  not  teaching  them  well. 

"A  few  examples  will  make  this  more  clear.  I  find  one  teacher  who  has 
charge  of  classes  in  Zoology,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  History.  It  does  not  take 
a  great  deal  of  imagination  for  us  to  decide  that  he  has  specialized  in  science 
and  is  teaching  History  simply  because  it  was  considered  an  easy  subject  with 
which  to  fill  in.  But  History  is  taught  with  various  other  subjects.  Such  com- 
binations as  Latin,  German,  Physics,  Physiography,  Astronomy  and  History  all 
taught  by  one  person.  Or  Physical-Geography,  drawing,  Botany,  Domestic-sci- 
ence, Zoology,  and  History.  Another  has  Science,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Civics,  Algebra  and  History.  Still  another  has  Physics,  Chemistry,  Business- 
Law,  Civics,  Economics  and  History.  These  examples  could  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely, for  they  were  picked  almost  at  random  from  among  the  reports  of  the 
first  fifty  schools  which  I  examined  and  they  were  not  chosen  from  among  High 
Schools  having  only  three  or  four  teachers,  but  from  some  having  as  many  as 
twelve.  These  will,  however,  be  sufficient  to  show  the  great  dissimilarity  of  the 
subjects  with  which  History  is  taught  and  to  prove  that  the  idea  still  prevails 
that  History  is  an  easy  subject  to  handle. 

"A  rather  interesting  article  along  this  line  was  published  recently  in  the 
Daily  Illini.  A  vote  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Texas  was  taken  to 
determine  what  was  considered  the  most  difficult  course  in  the  University,  and 
History  was  the  one  which  received  the  greatest  vote.  If  the  same  test  were 
given  here  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  I  believe  the  result  would  be  very 
similar;  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  in  most  of  the  High  Schools  of  the  State 
as  History  is  now  taught. 

"It  is  significant  of  the  preparation  that  out  of  the  eighty-six  who  teach 
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History  and  three  or  more  subjects,  nine-tenths  are  found  among  those  having 
-no  degrees.  Seemingly,  the  idea  is  that  the  less  preparation  the  teacher  has 
the  more  subjects  he  can  teach. 

"Lest  the  idea  be  given  that  this  is  a  pessimistic  report  and  that  tlie  outlook 
for  the  future  is  dark  I  wish  to  state  that  conditions  were  never  better.  From 
talks  with  faculty  members  of  the  University  and  with  teachers  of  the  state 
I  have  formed  the  conclusion  that  we  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the  real 
importance  of  History.  More  schools  are  employing  men  and  women  who  have 
specialized  in  this  study,  more  teachers  are  taking  a  real  interest  in  making  history 
a  study  instead  of  simply  a  reading  lesson  than  ever  before.  The  leading 
educators  of  the  country  have  long  been  working  for  a  better  and  clearer 
knowledge  of  History.  With  all  of  these  forces  working  together  it  is  a  matter 
of  only  a  few  years  until  conditions  will  be  so  greatly  changed  that  a  much 
brighter  report  than  this  can  be  given." 

[This  discussion  fails  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
a  large  number  of  high  schools  employing  only  three  or  four  teachers. 
In  such  schools  each  teacher  must  teach  more  than  one  subject,  and 
very  many  must  teach  three  or  four.  There  are  about  one  hundred 
such  schools  in  Illinois.    The  Editor.] 

General  discussion  led  by  Supt.  R.  W.  Bard  well.  Importance  of 
point  is  borne  out  by  statistics.  The  report  made  by  heads  of  col- 
leges we  should  remember — They  recommend  (1)  Course  of  Study 
in  College;  (2)  Continue  investigation  by  a  committee.  Dr.  Johnson 
of  Kansas  spoke  of  preparation  of  teachers.  42  per  cent,  of  teachers 
with  degrees  are  teaching  what  they  have  specialized.  As  a  principal, 
where  can  we  get  history  teachers?  A  vote  was  taken  on  when  the 
members  present  chose  to  be  history  teachers.  9  chose  first  year  or 
before  coming  to  college ;  3  chose  second  year  of  their  college  work ; 
6  third  year,  2  fourth  year.  Thus  20  out  of  37  present  had  decided 
to  teach  history  before  or  during  college  work.    The  report  suggests: 

Teacher's  training  vs.  Seminar  work. 

2  to  6  hr.  Seminar — 2  to  4  in  Methods  of  training  teachers. 

Methods  should  be  emphasized. 

Professor  Larson  explained  that  Training  in  Methods  was  made 
small  because  each  University  has  its  own  education  courses  and 
psychology.  Committee  all  agreed  that  every  one  who  teaches  a  sub- 
ject must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject, — whether  he 
has  method  or  not. 

Teachers  should  combine  2  or  more  subjects.  History  and  Eng- 
lish make  a  good  combination.  Where  our  high  schools  are  small  it 
is  not  possible  to  have  enough  teachers  for  the  subjects.  Circum- 
stances are  responsible  for  the  conditions. 
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Miss  Morehouse — Our  small  high  schools  have  a  prejudice  against 
specialists.  Small  schools  have  economic  problems  which  prevents 
paying  of  specialists. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Greene — Even  some  of  the  larger  high  schools  do  not 
group  related  subjects.  Certain  subjects  have  a  very  clear  relation — 
civics,  economics,  literature,  etc. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  popular  opinion  that  history  is  not  an 
important  subject,  especially  as  regards  girls  seems  to  still  exist. 

Superintendent  Bardwell — History  has  advanced  in  emphasis 
placed  upon  it.  Dr.  Jones — N.  E.  A.  Com.  says — History  teachers 
have  greatest  opportunity  to  teach  the  social  problems. 

Do  educational  courses  aid  in  teaching  was  asked?  Educational 
schools  are  too  young  to  have  sent  out  many.  Has  normal  school 
teacher  advantage  over  university  graduate?  Normal  school  teach- 
er with  thorough  method  training  does  not  seem  to  have  ideas  sc^ 
definite  as  those  who  get  ideas  from  experiences. 

Professor  Duncalf  said  from  his  experience  he  thought  in  Texas, 
history  teachers  knew  mtehod  but  not  history,  as  was  shown  by  work 
of  freshmen.  Superintendent  should  work  out  a  test  as  to  reasons 
for  inefficient  work  in  teachers. 

Professor  Dodd  asked  for  action  on  recommendation  of  Com- 
mittee on  Illustrative  Materials. 

Professor  Larson  moved  the  Committee  be  continued  with  Pro- 
fessor Dodd  as  secretary  in  place  of  Professor  Krey.  Motion  car- 
ried. 

It  was  moved  that  Report  of  Committee  be  approved,  referring 
especially  to  first  two  points  in  outline.     Motion  carried. 

The  last  four  points  were  agreed  upon  informally  by  the  meet- 
ing- 

Dr.  Greene  emphasized  the  point  that  University  teachers  are 
always  glad  to  co-operate  with  high  school  workers  and  are  always 
glad  to  help  them  in  any  possible  way.  He  pointed  out  the  help  teach- 
ers would  gain  from  becoming  members  of  the  various  historical  so- 
cieties and  subscribers  to  the  History  Teacher's  Magazine. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 
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